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THE VALUE OF ADAPTABILITY. 


This page has frequently told the life story of lum- 
bermen in the east and south who have risen to com 
manding positions in the trade by means of sheer 
personal ability and energy without assistance from 
others. In the great new empire on the shores of the 
Pacific ocean we have not as yet become accustomed 
to look for the accomplishment of large things from 
small beginnings in the lumber line owing to the 
newness of the lumber industry there. 
with pleasure that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN week able to tell the 
story of one who within the last decade 
has risen to prominence as a lumber 
manufacturer in the new state of 
Washington and who has acquired his 
of success in business affairs 
by his own efforts, coupled with the 
to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities that have been offered him. 

It is said that blood will tell. Harry 
McCormick, the subject of this sketch, 
comes of a long line of ancestors who 
were men of affairs in their localities. 


It is therefore 


is this 


measure 


ability 


He is of Scotch-Irish descent and com- 
bines in his makeup a mixture of Scotch 
and that worldfamous na- 
tional characteristic of the Irish, adapt- 
bility—adaptability to circumstances. 

H. MeCormick, president of the H. 
leCormick Lumber Company, McCor- 

ick, Wash., though now a resident of 
ortland, Ore., is president of the 

suthwestern Washington Lumber Man- 
acturers’ Association. He was born 
tober 14, 1856, at Cherry Tree, on 

» Susquehanna river in Pennsylva- 

ia, in what was then a large lumber 

mp. His birthplace was a historical 
ice. It was there that William Penn 
made his first treaty with the Indians 
| purchased from them the land on 
ich he and his followers, the peacea- 
Friends, made their homes. This 

ce is now marked by an appropriate 
monument. His great-grandfather built 

it was said to be the first saw mill 
i Pennsylvania, at Stone Center, Cen- 
ter county; his ancestors served in the 
rican revolution. His mother was 
a enton, a family of old British stock. 
Her father, John Benton, was a soldier 
in the war of 1812. Harry McCor- 
mick’s father, Robert H. McCormick, 
w:s a lumberman and logger on the 
juehanna river and was engaged in 
g°'\ing out square timbers, which was 
2 notable industry in that section in 
those days. Robert H. McCormick when the civil 
wir broke out enlisted in company ‘‘D,’’ Seventy- 
eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, became its captain 
and served through the war. 

Harry MeCormick went to school in his native 
village and when 17 years of age worked in a 
Saw mill at Two Licks, Pa., and later went to the oil 
region of Pennsylvania and worked at the oil wells 
for a couple of years. Being an industrious lad and 
full of energy and ambitious as well, he decided to 
become a railroad man and began as a fireman on the 
Allegheny Valley railroad. Several years later—in 
1879—when the mining excitement broke out at Lead- 
Ville, Col., he started west with $6 in his pocket and 
& paper collar in his grip, but he stayed only two 


hrewdness 


weeks in Leadville.. Believing he was not destined 
to become a mining magnate he walked back to Web- 
ster, a distance of sixty miles, and secured a position 
with the telegraph construction crew on the Denver & 
South Park railroad. He was soon promoted to the 
position of foreman of the crew and built the tele- 
graph line into the Gunnison country. He then re- 
signed his position with the telegraphic construction 
department and secured a position as a locomotive 
fireman on what is now the Colorado Southern rail- 


road. He continued at this work eleven months and 





HARRY McCORMICK, OF PORTLAND, ORE.; 
An Efficient Exemplar of the Possibilities of Lumber Manufacture on the Pacific Coast. 


was promoted to engineer. He continued to run an 
engine until the company was harder up than he was, 
when he quit and went to San Francisco. From there 
he went to Portland, Ore., where he arrived June 24, 
1883. From Portland he went to Spokane, Wash., and 
secured a position as brakeman on the Northern Pa- 
cific railway, which was then just completed to the 
coast. For five years he was brakeman and conductor 
of a construction train. 

Becoming tired. of railroad life, Mr. McCormick took 
a ranch at Plains, Mont., but did not remain on the 
ranch long, securing a position as repair man in the 
telegraph department of the Northern Pacific. He 
continued with the company until July, 1888, when 
he resigned to take the management of the American 


District Telegraph Company at Butte, Mont. Four 
mohths later he left Butte and went back to his old 
home in Pennsylvania, where he remained until the 
spring of 1889. He then went west again, to Hope, 
Ida., taking charge of a telegraph construction crew 
for the Northern Pacific, and in the following year 
he was transferred to the Pacific division. 

It was while engaged in this work in western Wash- 
ington that he became imbued with the idea that the 
vast forests of fir, spruce and cedar of that region 
were destined to become eventually an important fac- 

tor in the world of commerce, and he 
decided that in western Washington 
there was an opportunity for him to 
business for himself. He 
therefore left the employ of the rail- 
road 


engage in 


company and began putting in 
telegraph poles and piling, under con- 
tract. He followed this business until 
1895, when his career as a lumber man- 
his building the 
first factory for the manufacture of 


the Pacific 


ufacturer began by 


telegraph cross arms on 


coast, at Centralia, Wash. This was 
a small affair and secured its raw 
material from nearby mills. The next 


year he built a small fac- 


tory at Aberdeen and one at Bucoda, 


cross arm 

erected fac- 
tories at Seattle and Everett. In 1896 
Mr. McCormick, in company with F. B, 
Hubbard, now president of the East- 
ern Railway & Lumber Company, Cen- 
tralia; Frank L. Hale, who is still asso- 
ciated with Mr. McCormick; E. E. Dill- 
dine and others organized the H. Me- 
Cormick Lumber Company, and in Jan- 


and the following year 


uary, 1897, they kegan the construc- 
tion of the present plant at McCormick, 
Wash., on the South Bend branch of 
the Northern Pacific west of Chehalis. 
The mill began sawing April 1. In 
1899 Mr. McCormick and his associates 
organized the Rock Creek Lumber Com- 
pany and erected a mill at Rock Creek, 
two miles west of McCormick. This 
plant was built and managed by W. C. 
Miles, now manager of the Globe Lum- 
ber Company, Globe, Wash., and in 
1903 was sold to the Walworth & Ne- 
ville Manufacturing Company, and the 
name of the postoffice was changed sub- 
sequently to Walville. 

After disposing of the Rock Creek 
plant Mr. McCormick bought out the 
interests of Mr. Dilldine, Mr. Hubbard 
and others associated with him, with 
the exception of Mr. Hale. The same 
McCormick Hale 
bought the saw mill and timber interests of the Mar- 
zell-Muller Lumber railroad one 
mile east of McCormick, 
The H. McCormick Lumber Company now owns about 
5,000 acres of timber lands and two mills with a 
combined capacity of 150,000 feet every ten hours. 
The Jogging is done with a standard gage railroad 
which extends out into the timber a distance of six 
miles, and recently the H. McCormick Lumber Com- 
pany incorporated a separate corporation for the rail- 
road called the McCormick & Columbia River railroad, 
with the idea of extending it to the Columbia river, 
a distance of twenty-two miles. For a considerabie 
distance the railroad will run through the timber of 
(Concluded on Page 39.) 


year Messrs. and 
Company, on the 
which they still operate. 
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MICHIGAN 
HARD MAPLE 


FF 


ALL SIZES and 
THICKNESSES. 


ze 
MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST The Michigan Maple Co. 


py. INCORPORATED 1902. 
MAPLE FLOORING zo 609-613 MICHIGAN TRUST BLDG., 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, a Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MATCHED OR JOINTED. ¢ 

POLISHED AND BUNDLED. ; HENRY W. CAREY, President. WILLIAM H. WHITE, Treasurer. 
wd HENRY N. LOUD. Vice President. EDWARD BUCKLEY, Director. 


H d M | ee pone nng “ po gr President. G. bo ae Director. 
B h “= Bi wo 7 b By OU MABSHALL F. BUTTERS, Dae 
eecn an rc umper 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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OurFlooring is THOROUGHLY 
FULN DRIED, 2180 STEEL SBCRAPED 
which gives tt 2 highly polished sxrvace. 
























































We have jist eguinped our 

i ‘Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
\ the most Modern Machinery 

: and are now tn positior to Lill 4 
rders with the greatest 3 
© PPOMPTRESS. 
\70 this is ad@ed the advantage of 
Lurnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with your ffardwood 
Flooring, where customers do vor |} 
wis 7o puechase afulicarload | 
of Flooring. 











Front Doors. 


Are You Acquainted? 
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If not let us give you an introduction - 
by sending you our catalogue and 
prices. 





We solicit youP oPders or tngut- 
7es and guarantee satis/action } | 
ln guality aud delivery a our Stock 
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BEST LINE ON MARKET. 















































Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co. 


MERRILL, WISCONSIN. 
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For General Purposes 


There are few woods that are as 
readily adaptable as cypress and it 
is because of this wide range of 


utility that it is so popular with 


the yard trade. The general char- 
acter of our timber and modern 
methods of milling enable us to 


furnish stock that will give satis- 


faction no matter where used. SHINGLES AND LATH 











Ruddock Orleans Cypress Co. 


Successor to Ruddock Cypress Co., Ltd., New Orleans Cypre:: Co., Ltd. , 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


General Office and Mills: Carrollton Ave. and New Basin, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Yellow Poplar 


| We have dry kiln and planing mill facilities amply large to 
He Mr ee insure the prompt shipment of almost any sized order of 
1k CE ie ae yellow poplar. In addition to this we also carry good stocks of 
| 
| 


fy 2 TOD 


White Pine, White Oak, Ash, Bass- 
wood, Chestnut, Hemlock, riged*rqusites. 
Bevel and Drop Siding. — war ror rrices. 





W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Bound to Win— 


You simply can’t help it if you handle the 
right kind of stock and treat your customers 
courteously. If you can furnish the courtesy, 
we can supply the stock. Better convince 


yourself of this by trying some of our 





(PEARL BRAND) 


We mill it in a plant modernly equipped in every respect, which insures uniformity, and having a 
daily capacity of 300,000 feet, are able to fill all orders without unnecessary delay. It is softer and 
lighter than the wood which grows farther south, hence is easier to work and is adaptable to a larger 


variety of purposes. 








‘Pearl River Lumber Company, 
SPECIAL RUSH ORDERS HANDLED PROMPTLY. We use the Telecode. BROOKH AVEN, MISS. 
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ee Fir, Spruce, Prompt 
Louisiana Red Cedar Lumber | Ship -< 


Cypress Lumber || || and Shingles, | ~ co‘. 0 0 


output of twelve of the 


LONG FIR TIMBERS, best mills in Southwestern 


Washington, we always 


BRIDGE, DOCK AND have on hand a large and 


well assorted stock and 
RAILROAD MATERIAL. can fill orders without de- 
lay. <A line will bring our 
prices by return mail, 


























AGENTS: 


THE PIKE-DIAL LBR. CO., 1045 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, III.; Chi- We Are the Exclusive 
cago Representative. 

A. C. DUTTON LUMBER COM- Agents for: 
PANY, Springfield, Mass.; Eastern Doty Lumber Co., . - Doty, Wash. 





Representative. i 
esha cilia tennis. C. B. WOODRUFF, Duluth, Eastern Rallway & Lumber Co., Centralia, 
Minn.; Duluth Representative. Globe Lumber Co., - Globe, “ 
W. C. STANTON, 407 Manhattan H. H. Martin Lumber Co., - Centralia, “ 
INING 925 1e i ne ; i ‘ Bidg., St. Paul; St. Paul Repre- ae , 
WNING 250,000,000 feet of timber located right in the heart of por = ae Mutual Lumber Co.. ; Bucoda, * 
the best Red Cypress section in this country, we have spared no W. B. EDGAR, 214 Lumber Ex- Salzer Valley Lumber Co., - Centralia, “ 
expense in equipping a plant for its perfect manufacture and with a ee Minneapolis we.Yemes - - Peel 
“ , ‘ : E 2 Le ; : 
daily capacity of 70,000 feet, including ample planing mill and dry DUNN BROS. & CO., Winnipeg, J.A.Veness, - — - Winlock, 
kiln aig nape have a large and well assorted stock that — toba; Winnipeg Representa- Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co., | Walville, “ 
PES ee SaErree. _W. A. AREY, Colo. Representa- Chehalis Lumber Co., . Littell, 
oy 5 4 ped A agen Donel Stillwater Lumber Co., - Little Falls,“ 
We are located on the Texas and Pacific Omaha, Neb. : Veness & Baldwin, - -  Winlock, ‘ 





railroad, about 53 miles from New Orleans. 





LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY, 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. Sunita, Wait, 


BURTON, LOUISIANA. We use the Telecode. GEO. E. BIRGE, Mgr. 


‘F. B. HUBBARD, Pres’t, Centralia, Wash. C. S. GILCHRIST, Treas., Centralia, Wash. 
T. F. PALMS, Vice-Pres’t, Walville, Wash. C. A. DOTY, Secretary, Doty, Wash. 
—_ 





























Sales Agents: CYPRESS SELLING CO., Ltd.. Hibernia Building, New Orleans, La. \ 
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Strength of Fire Insurance. 





Never has the strength of Fire Insurance Companies 
been. so severely tested as during the recent disaster at 
San Francisco. Stupendous are their losses; severe is the 
lesson they have been taught. What has happened may 
occur again, unless they turn to profit the experience of 
the past. Several have already retired while the fate of 
some others rests in the balance. 


What about the Lumber Mutuals, and the effect such 
a disaster would have upon them ? A conflagration 
that would cause one of them to retire would bank- 
rupt all other companies. Why is this so? Insuring 
but one class of property, thus limiting their liability, they 
are not overwhelmed by such conflagrations. Not only do 
they furnish a very high class of indemnity, but pay 
annually in dividends to their members a sum nearly equal 
their losses. 


THE LUMBERMENS MUTUAL, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
pays the highest dividend, that of 35 per cent. of the annual 
premium. 





The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company, 


Lumbermen’s Heights, Mansfield, Ohio. 


OUR MOTTO: GOOD INDEMNITY, EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT, PROMPT PAYMENT. 
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A Good OUR THIRD GRADE OR 


white MICHIGAN 


Cedar 


Shingle STAR 


for the contains shingles below 5-inch Clear to 4-inch 
Sound Butts to plump 2-inch in thickness, and 


Money. well manufactured. A better shingle than the 


so-called Diamond A, or Extra A. 


What We are Trying to Do 


Help the Lumber Trade. 
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Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


943 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Price 90c per M. f. 0. b. Hermansville, Mich. 


In full cars, or with other brands, Cedar Posts, Hemlock and IXL Maple 
Flooring and Basswood Products. 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Go,, #ezmansy"+= 
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White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Etc. 





CHICAGO 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 
MAPLE and OAK FLOORING. 


Office and Yards:—22d, Throop and Loomis Streets. 
Retail Office:—Throop Street, near 22d, 








Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
1324 Elston Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















» Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 
@) SAGINAW MANUFACTURING GO, 


ji SAGINAW, MICH., U.S. A. 

/ CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, § 
35 SO. CANAL ST. 44 DEY STREET. . 

Cable address ENGRAVE. A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 
SALE AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Ze | me Wf, Wwe carry large ote of, 
Yagi “WHITE PINE, NORWAY O07 
“ype, AND HEMLOCK LUMBER ]}pia 
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‘and can ship” 
WHITE PINE “LATH “AND 


wae cepa sunciss Qa We Want to Move 


direct from the mill. 
= 500,000 Feet {-inch Common and Cull, 


100,000 Feet t-inch Clear Strips 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK 12 MONTHS and OLDER—DRY— 
SAWED FROM A FINE LOT OF LOGS. 


THE ATLANTIC LUMBER CO., Boston: mass. 






































WHOLESALE LUMBER. 


See THE 
West Va. Spruce | Ip fags s 
ANNUAL CUT 50,000,000 FEET. LU lag | B | 3 R Cc 0 ® 


We are prepared to furnish promptly MANUFACTURERS 





anything in West Virginia Spruce. 


S. E. SLAYMAKER & Co. ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


‘ i No. 309 Broadway, 
wes, ving SUG ume on. New York. SUPERIOR QUALITY. PROMPT SERVICE. 


THORNTON, ARKANSAS. 
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FREE ALCOHOL. 


When the free alcohol bill came up for discussion in 
the house and senate many prophecies were made rela- 
tive to the practical operations of its provisions if 
enacted into a law. Those favoring the bill spoke in 
glowing terms and drew beautiful word pictures of the 
new industries which were to spring up and the great 
benefits which were insured the people by reason of 
this new and economical fuel. On the other hand it 
was pointed out that the wood distillation industry 
would be seriously disturbed if not entirely destroyed 
as the result of the legislation. The orators and 
prophets who took part in the debates in the house 
and senate will have opportunity to determine how 
nearly they were able to forecast the future. 

House bill 71,453, providing for the withdrawal 
from bond, tax free, of domestic alcohol when ren- 
dered unfit for beverages or liquid medicine, came 
up for consideration before the senate May 24 and 
after some minor amendments of an inconsequential 
nature was passed. It is probably safe to assume that 
the amendments, one of which provides that the law 
shall become effective on and after January 1, 1907, 
will prove acceptable to the house of representatives 
and that the bill will become a law. 

One serious objection to the measure in its present 
form is that aleohol may be withdrawn from bond and 
Subjected to the denatured process without incurring 
a revenue tax of any kind. No provision is made for 
revenue to cover cost of supervision. It is the belief 
of many that sufficient revenue should be paid to cover 
the administration expense. 

With respect to the wood distillation industry, those 
identified with it are given seven months in which to 
shape their affairs to meet new conditions. It was 
stated during the debate in the senate that at many of 
the plants raw material had been provided sufficient to 
keep the plants in operation for two years and that in 
the event the bill was passed this material would be 
rendered valueless. The vigorous protests made by 
those interested in the production of wood alcohol 
were without avail. It was readily admitted that a 
great hardship would be imposed upon them by reason 





of the withdrawal of the tax which fostered and pro- 
tected the industry. It was urged, however, that more 
people were to be benefited by the removal of the tax 
than by its retention. Whether or not this is the 
case remains to be seen. One was an established in- 
dustry; the extent and value of those which are to 
replace it are problematical. The solons swappped a 
certainty for an uncertainty. 


CORN CROP STATISTICS. 


According to official reports, the corn crop of 1905 
was 2,707,993,540 bushels, 40.9 percent of which, or 
1,108,000,000, remained in the farmers’ hands March 
1, 1906. The area devoted to corn in 1905 was 94,011,- 
369 acres. The average production was 28.8 bushels 
and the average price December 1, 1905, 41.2 cents. 
At this valuation the corn crop of last year was worth 
$1,215,693,338.48. Corn now is quoted in Chicago at 
48 to 491%4 cents for May delivery and 47 to 48 cents 
for July delivery. If the price used by the secretary 
represented the value of the corn at point of shipment 
the product remaining in the producers’ hands has in- 
creased in value since December 1, 1905. 

Estimating the rough lumber production of the 
United States at 40,000,000,000 feet and the value at 
the mill at $15 a thousand would make the mill 
product worth $600,000,000. According to the census 
report for 1899, the value of 34,787,084,000 feet was 
given as $385,298,304. On this basis it is safe to say 
that the estimated value of saw mill products for 
1905 is over rather than under the actual returns to 
the operators. On this basis, for half of the returns 
received for their corn the farmers could have bought 
all of the lumber produced in the United States. The 
ratio existing between the values of these two com- 
modities is as 6 to 12. Even if $215,000,000 be de- 
ducted from the returns of the corn crop it would 
leave a product to the value of $1,000,000,000. 

Inasmuch as farmers had on hand March 1, 1906, 
more than 40 percent of their corn which had increased 
in value, it is only fair to assume that when this shall 
have been sold they will have funds with which to 
make whatever repuirs or additions they desire. The 
returns from the corn crop for the last four years have 
been about in line with that of 1905, so that a very 
firm and substantial foundation has been laid upon 
which the commercial structure rests. The secret no 
longer is a secret. The explanation of the unexampled 
growth in all lines of industry is furnished by the re- 
ports from the farmers, 


GERMAN LUMBER TRADE. 


In German industrial centers recently has been a 
considerable increase in the imports of American pop- 
lar and cottonwood which is not due to any intention 
to stock up :n view of a possible increase in the duty 
on such wood after March 1 but to a demand for im- 
mediate use. Whitewood is in considerable demand 
for carving and fine jigsaw work—a proof that the 
woodcarvers and the manufacturers of high grade fur- 
niture are beginning to realize the value of this wood 
and that business in general is good enough to war- 
rant a considerable development in these branches of 
industry. The ruling prices on February 22 were 85 
pfennig to 115 marks a hundredth of a cubic meter, 
equal to 57 to 77% cents a cubic foot when we rate 
the mark at 23.8 cents and the meter at 35.314 cubic 
feet. These prices are 10 to 20 pfennig higher than 
they were last autumn. Low grades were still to be had 
for 60 to 70 pfennig a hundredth of a cubic meter, 
or 40.4 to 47.2 cents a cubic foot; but middle quality 
went easily at 75 to 90 pfennig a hundredth of a cubic 
meter, or 50.4 to 60.7 cents a cubic foot. In the sawed 
state there was very little offered and the prices had in 
consequence gone up. In fact cottonwood was so scarce 
that it was impossible to get it in the desired dimensions 
out of stock; it must be ordered beforehand. 

The demand for ash was not as strong among furniture 
manufacturers as it was in the building trades. At that 
date architects were calling for considerable ash in com- 
bination with maple, the two together making charm- 
ing effects. The furniture trade was coming slowly but 
surely to its use in different colors, and the carriage 
builders also were beginning to employ it when stained. 
It may be said that the demand for ash had undergone 











an improvement since last fall, the prices having gone 
up to 65 pfennig to 1.05 marks a hundredth of a cubic 
meter, or 43.8 to 70.8 cents a cubic foot. 

The supply of cedar was short. West India logs had 
gone up in price, ranging from 1.75 to 2.50 marks a 
hundredth of a cubie meter, or $1.18 to $1.69 a cubic 
foot, against only 1.25 to 2 marks a hundredth of a 
cubic meter, or 84 cents to $1.35 a cubic foot last 
autumn, 

There was a lively movement in American cherry, 
which was in continued demand by woodcarvers, turners 
and furniture manufacturers. The prices prevailing 
were from 1.25 to 1.75 marks a hundredth of a cubic 
meter, or 84 cents to $1.18 a cubic foot. 

In oak a still greater demand existed with a curtailed 
supply. Both logs and sawed stock were called for, 
One reason for the scarcity was the lack of standing tim- 
ber and of sawed oak lumber in America. The prices 
then were from 75 to 90 pfennigs a hundredth of a cubic 
meter, equal to 50.4 to 64 cents a cubic foot. 

The superfluous stock of American lumber which 
was on hand a year ago seemed to have disappeared. 
Pitch pine and American oak were in lively demand, as 
well as good walnut blocks and logs suitable for saw- 
ing or slicing into veneer; there was every prospect of 
a rise in price in these. The market also had a big 
call for sawed American lumber in assorted dimen- 
sions. This market was steady and rising, with every 
prospect of increase in the rate of rise. 

Those who were consoled with the prospect of getting 
all that they wanted at reasonable prices from the 
Scandinavian peninsula were doomed to be deceived. 
The prices in Sweden were as stiff as elsewhere, there 
being little stock offered there. As evidence of this 
the following from the Holzkiiufer (Lumber Buyer) 
gives the prices of Swedish pine boards: 


Germany, U.8., 
S1zp— running meter. running foot. 
8 to 8% pfennigs $ .59to$ .62 
to 9% pfennigs 66to .70 
to 11% pfennigs 73 to .84 
to 10% pfennigs 73to .77 
to12 pfennigs S8l1to .88 
4tol14 pfennigs 92to 1.02 
to 1l pfennigs .73to .81 
4to1l2 pfennigs 84to .88 
to 11% pfennigs S8lto .84 
12% pfennigs -92 
to20  pfennigs 1.32 to 1.46 
2% to24 pfennigs 1.65 to 1.77 
§ ene 5 to27% pfennigs 1.83 to 2.01 
S Se és wenwvaneves 27% to30  pfennigs 2.01 to 2.20 


The tendency seemed to be for a gradual and general 
firming of values. 


GOVERNMENT FORESTS. 


When the power to set aside government forest re- 
serves was first given to the president of the United 
States, March 3, 1891, possibly nine out of every ten 
men in the territory likely to be affected looked upon the 
act with disapproval. The view taken was that these 
reserved tracts were, in effect, taken from the public 
and their usefulness as forest resources destroyed. Later 
when it became generally understood that this timber 
was to be utilized and was simply being stored, as it 
were, for the public good and that scientific forestry 
measures would be employed governing its conversion into 
lumber, this feeling was supplanted by one less hostile, 
but the work was still regarded as being carried out on 
lines largely theoretical. Even today it is probable that 
the majority, even of the lumbermen, do not believe that 
the government looks upon its timber holdings in the 
same light as the ordinary lumberman regards his hold- 
ings. This, however, is a mistake. The government’s 
stumpage sales are of a larger character than those of 
any private operator in the United States and the busi- 
ness is handled with the same care as that exercised by 
the most careful private owner. The forest resérves are 
estimated to be worth $250,000,000, and to be appreciat- 
ing in value at the rate of 10 percent annually. The cost 
of handling this immense property is less than one-third 
of 1 percent of the valuation, say $83,000 a year, 
while in 1905 government timber sales totaled $273,- 
659.82. These sales were as follows: 








Posts 

Fuel, cords, and poles. 

South Dakota 6€ St eee 
Wyoming . -68,25 S)) seebe an 30,750 
DE wedbescccccevecess? MED §  sacresn cenosh 
Arizona OO) zz = 
Colorado 10,795.5 13,988 
SEE Socccvoctiacdiads wehbdisgeat  . 6008004 119,500 


Thus the advice which the forest service sends out 
regarding economical timber cutting has seen actual 
service and its value has been practically demonstrated. 
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One of the obstacles encountered by lumber manufac- 
turers of the Pacific coast district has been inability to 
have cars supplied promptly or to have them moved ex- 
peditiously after being loaded. Ordinarily a shortage 
develops early in the second half of the year and is 
caused by the heavy movement of grain. Heretofore the 
scarcity of equipment has been of short duration. The 
railroads have been able to supply all the cars needed 
and move them promptly after being loaded in the past 
except for a month or so when it was necessary to handle 
large quantities of grain in a very short time. This 
year the car question has been carried over together 
with various and sundry perplexities and annoyances 


PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES OF WESTERN 


which, with most exasperating regularity, it engenders. 

A recent report issued by E. P. Sheldon, secretary 
of the Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, deals 
with the car situation in Oregon. It shows fourteen 
firms to have made requisitions for 301 cars more than 
were received. During the first three weeks in May 
the railroads serving these manufacturers furnished 165 
cars, which presumably were loaded and shipped out. 
An approximation of the number that will be required 
by these fourteen firms during the next thirty days 
places the total at 362. Inasmuch as the reports show a 
variation of 3 to 140 in the number of cars desired by 
each operator it is probably safe to conclude that that 


CAR SUPPLY. 


proportion represents the situation. Prorating the total 
cars needed during the next thirty days, 362, among the 
fourteen firms reporting makes the average requirement 
of each twenty-six cars. If this is fairly representative 
of the average for all association members the demand 
during the next thirty days will be for 3,510 cars. In 
three weeks these firms received a total of 165 cars, an 
average of about twelve each. On this basis the lumber- 
men are receiving an average of about sixteen cars each 
month. Of course, there may be some improvement dur- 
ing the next thirty days, but unless there shall be a de- 
cided increase in the number delivered there will be a 
shortage of approximately -ten cars at each mill. 





TAXATION OF TIMBER LANDS AS DEFINED BY IOWA LEGISLATION. 


Something practical in the way of taxation of forest 
lands has been accomplished in Towa. In a recent let- 
ter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN H., P. Baker, forester 
of Iowa State College, said: 


I find looking over the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN each week 
both pleasure and profit, and am glad to see the increased 
amount of space that you are giving practical phases of the 
forestry question in this country. I have noted with special 
interest the short article in your issue of April 14 in ref- 
erence to the effort which is being made in Massachusetts 
toward bringing about a reasonable taxation of forest lands. 
Though lowa is usually considered a prairie state, over 12 
percent of the area is wooded land. We have been suffering 
under the same unreasonable taxation of these lands as have 
states like Massachusetts and others. ‘Those interested in 
forestry in the state succeeded in getting a bill through the 
legislature this winter which betters conditions somewhat. 
As you may be interested in this bill I am enclosing a copy, 
which will show you that we are doing a little toward en- 
couraging protection of what native forest we have and the 
extension of more forest areas by planting. This bill is not 


all that we should like to have it, yet it seems to be a step 
in the right direction and in the future we may be able to 
better it by changes. ‘The operation of this law for the next 
two or three years will probably show us exactly what are 
the weak points and where the law should be strengthened. 

I am very glad that we obtained the first volume of your 
Ilistory of the Lumber Industry in America, as it is refer- 
ence work which should be in the library of every forest 
school and every practical forester. 

It probably is not necessary to reproauce in full the 
bill passed py the Iowa legislature entitled ‘‘An Act to 
Encourage the Planting of Forest and Fruit Trees.’’ 
One of its more interesting provisions is that forest 
reservations shall comprise at least two acres of con- 
tinuous area. Fruit tree reservations shall consist of 
not less than one nor more tnan five acres. Each acre 
of forest shall contain not less than 200 growing trees, 
which may be of any of the following varieties: Ash, 
black cherry, black walnut, butternut, catalpa, coffee 
tree, elm, hackberry, hickory, honey locust, mulberry, 


sugar maple, European larch and other coniferous trees. 
It is prvoided that whenever trees shall be removed 
from the fruit or forest reservation, or in the event they 
die, they must be replaced within a year in order that 
the number may not fall below the minimum specified in 
the act. No grazing is allowed on the reservation. If 
anyone shall comply with the provisions of this act the 
land shall be assessed at a valuation of $1 an acre. One 
provision of the section devoted to the assessment is of 
particular interest. It is given: 

In all other cases when trees are planted upon any tract 
without regard to area for forest, fruit, shade or ornamental 
purposes the assessors shall not increase the valuation of 
such property because of such improvements. 

This is from Towa, one of the so called prairie states, 
and it shows the interest which has been aroused and 
the steps which are being taken to cover at least a por- 
tion of the state’s broad area with forest growth. 





COMMERCE OF THE GREAT LAKES FOR APRIL. 


Lake commerce during April and the first four 
months of 1906 exceeds that of like periods in any 
earlier year, and suggests a new record for lake ton- 
nage in 1906, For the month shipments from = all 
points on these great bodies of water amounted to 
4,365,505 tons, while for the year to April 30 they 
aggregated 5,418,481, a gain for the month of 1,275,- 
042, and for the four months of 1,592,656 tons, if com- 
pared with corresponding movements in 1905. It 
should be noted, however, that the unusually heavy 
westbound movement of coal was probably in some 
degree due to the storing of vast quantities of this 
commodity at eastern ports prior to the opening of the 
lakes, in anticipation of a coal strike, while the gen- 
eral movement of nearly all articles of commerce may 
have been accelerated by the fear of a general strike 
among steamship employees, of which there seemed to 
be a probability during the entire month. 

The following statement shows in detail the differ- 
ent commodities shipped on the great Jakes during 
April and the four months ended with April. Of the 
coal, iron ore and copper shipments, which for April, 
1906, comprised over 50 percent of the total outbound 
movements, the coal moved almost entirely from east 
to west, while the movement of iron and copper was 
generally in the opposite direction. Of the April coal 
movement 398,839 tons were shipped from Cleveland 
and 328,524 tons from Buffalo, while the ports occu- 
pying first and second positions with regard to iron 
ore were ‘Two Harbors, Mich., 418,573 tons, and Duluth, 
Minn., 395,399: 














April. Four months. 

COM MODITIES— 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906. 
Net tons. Net tons. Net tons. Net tons. 
PE k Kier aainacne 54,339 100,605 107,767 147,975 
Grain and tlaxseed.. 238,498 472,354 328,308 583,089 
WE kaon dit ea na eeale $35,746 1,406,685 1,089,501 1,793,916 
*Ore and minerals. .1,473,758 1,838,022 1,512,149 1,915,080 
ROE wadbsssceseens euaaans 2( - 1,050 565 
ee 177,124 219,404 283,106 360,164 
Unclassified freight.. 311,003 328,465 553,944 617,742 
NOME i8e:s0080 3,090,463 4,365,505 3,825,825 5,418,481 


*Does not include coal. 

The gain in the commerce of the great lakes, as 
shown in the preceding table, is further illustrated by 
a comparison of traffic movements through the canals 
at Sault Ste. Marie, which, during April, 1906, 
amounted to 2,513,267 tons, against 1,300,166 in April, 
1905, 

Of the 2,513,267 tons of freight recorded as having 
passed through the Soo canals during April, 1,765,332 
tons moved in an easterly direction and 747,935 in a 
westerly. Of this total movement 2,299,553 tons passed 
through the United States canal, and 213,714 through 
the canal in Canadian territory. Among the more 
prominent items in the eastbound tonnage were 15,517,- 
735 bushels of grain and 1,260,057 tons of iron ore, 
while the most important item in the westbound move- 
ment was 662,614 net tons of soft coal. 

The domestic traffic of the Detroit river is now 
being measured by months for the first time, and re- 
ports received from masters of vessels through the 
collectors of customs show the amount of freight passing 


through this waterway during April totaled 3,495,729 
tons, divided into a northbound movement of 1,355,650 
and a southbound movement of 2,140,079 tons. ‘The 
largest item in the northbound movement was 1,230,- 
942 net tons of coal, while the grain and _ flaxseed 
moved in the opposite direction aggregated 14,842,545 
bushels and the iron ore 1,383,906 tons, 

The following table presents the movement of 
freight through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie for 
April, 1905 and 1906, and the domestic movement of 
freight through the Detroit river for April, 1906. It 
will be seen that the total tonnage of the Soo canals 
for April falls 982,462 tons below the domestic freight 
passing through the Detroit river for the same period. 
No comparative figures for the Detroit river are shown, 
as no monthly record had been kept prior to 1906: 

Detroit river 
(domestic 
freight.) 
April, 1905. April, 1906. April, 1906. 


Soo canals 
—— (total freight.) -—— 
ARTICLES— i 


Coal, Dard, tOnS. «02.600. 121,940 74,834 315,461 
WEG MOGs occ eee <es 219,602 587,780 915,481 
CN, SU soi 5-6 ose 6 wa eins 5,319 7,491 
eee 143,360 332,720 

CGR, WHRROUE oo ccccckciwss 3,566,561 15,517,735 

Flaxseed, bushels .......... * * 








SS eS ae ee 806,888 1,260,057 
OO, CE Ccctscstaccceee. Ke eee eemesein 
lron manufactures, tons.... 5,542 24,435 
Lumber, thousand feet..... 1,230 25,148 
Ng ONE erie ine :8ici0ca.siaw ies. 15,668 13,663 
Unclassified freight, tons... 29,059 54,215 
Total net tons........ 1,300,166 2,518,267 3,495,729 


*Included in grain. 





THE CRUSADE AGAINST WASTEFUL PRACTICES IN TIMBER CUTTING. 


A principle was enunciated years ago to the effect 
that he who made two blades of grass grow where only 
one had grown before conferred a distinct and lasting 
benefit upon humanity. This gave concrete expression 
to man’s appreciation of the service rendered by his 
fellows, which by the simile employed is reduced to 
minute proportions. If this principle holds good in the 
instance cited it is much more applicable to economical 
theories and practices held or inaugurated by lumbermen. 

On this basis the man who cuts an article of use and 
value from that portion of the tree which heretofore 
has been destroyed confers a benefit upon the general 
public. The accepted theory now is that the only way 
to save the timber of this country is to use it; not to 
use 50 to 75 percent of the trunk but as nearly as pos- 
sible 100 percent of it. Timber is not held in sufficient 
esteem to enable lumber manufacturers to carry out 
their ideas of economy, but the tide is setting in that 
direction and the crusade against wasteful practices is 
progressing satisfactorily. As an instance of this desire 
on the part of lumbermen to utilize as much as possible 
of the raw material many southern pine producers have 
issued orders directing their logging crews to go as far 
up into the top of the trees as it is possible to secure 
anything of value. Logs six inches at the small end 
now are cut and sent to the mill. The additional log, 
naturally of low quality, or the additional length to the 
logs secured in this manner, entails a heavy expense. 


For instance, 5 to 10 percent may be added to the scale 
of the logs cut from any tree, but the cost of securing 
this additional amount increases the general logging 
expense 5 to 8 percent. In other words, some operators 
hold it problematical whether or not they secure suffi- 
cient return from the low grade product of the top logs 
to compensate them for the outlay. 

The practice of carrying practically the entire trunk 
of the tree to the mill is becoming general and is an 
earnest illustration of the desire of the manufacturers 
to use their timber economically. The use of that por- 
tion of the trees which heretofore was allowed to 
remain in the woods is a distinct gain, as it adds to the 
timber supply of the country. Top logs naturally pro- 
duce low grade lumber, but such qualities are in demand 
and are becoming more so as the product increases in 
value. 

Economy having begun in the woods it should be con- 
tinued at the mill. The average amount of lumber cut 
from a log represents something like 75 to 80 percent 
of its solid cubical contents. The waste of 20 to 25 
percent represented by the new kerf and the slashings 
in a majority of both hardwood and softwood mills are 
burned or destroyed or at the best are sold for firewood. 
Could all this waste be used for fuel there would not be 
real occasion for great criticism. The average lumber man- 
ufacturing plant, however, is so located that the demand 
for firewood is insufficient to consume all of this refuse, 


the greater portion of which is destroyed at the mill. 

In the face of this condition the query naturally arises, 
Are there not other uses for which this so called waste 
or refuse can be employed? The more complex civiliza- 
tion grows the more diversified becomes the demand 
for lumber of all qualities and sizes. The furniture and 
woodworking factories and many other manufacturing 
institutions employ small pieces of wood in the produe- 
tion of articles of common use. Were it possible to 
take a census of such institutions it probably would 
develop that at least 75 percent of the material used 
in this way was bought in ordinary lengths and cut up 
to meet the needs of the manufacturer. The quantities 
used in this manner are small when compared with the 
amount of lumber employed in building, for railroad 
ties and for other purposes. It is sufficiently large, 
however, to deserve attention. In the large cities many 
distributers cater almost wholly to small manufacturers, 
some of which use only a wagon load a week or in two 
weeks and for the needs of others a wagon load is suffi- 
cient to last a month. “Much of the material used by 
small factories of this class is hardwood and consists of 
the ordinary grades and sizes authorized by the various 
rules. Probably 95 percent of the lumber used in this 
way is cut up into what might be regarded as scraps and 
blocks ranging from a half inch square and three inches 
long to pieces six and eight inches wide and four and 
five feet long. The great problem is, Cannot the refuse 
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at the mill be shaped and graded so that this demand 
will be filled without what in a sense may be considered 
the destruction of other stock suitable to be used in a 
more expensive product? 


In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes a 
letter from a Wisconsin manufacturer who has paid con- 
siderable attention to the question and which outlines 
the measure of success he has attained. It might be 


well for the trade at large to give heed to the sugges- 
tions outlined in the foregoing and which in a large 
measure are supported by the testimony of the Wiscon- 
sin gentleman to whom reference has been made. 





CHANGING CONDITIONS OF THE RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


The retail business has been one of rapid evolution 
It was not many years ago that it bore a poor com: 
parison to the condition in which it is found today. 
Methods were crude. The present day shed had not 
materialized, and the dealers who first erected such 
sheds were really derided by their neighbors. Lumber 
was regarded as a coarse product, hence it could be 
cheaply cared for—and that it was poorly cared for 
did not seem to enter the minds of many. 

The young man in the trade when made acquainted 
with the nature of the plants which did service, say, 
from forty to fifty years ago, may wonder where the 
mill work was stored. He can understand that rough 
lumber could be piled in the open yard, but what 
about the base, casing, flooring, molding that now 
must be sheltered? There was not much excuse for a 
warehouse that would now be worthy of the name. 
No longer ago than the time mentioned many of the 


houses which were built, so far as the finish was con- 
cerned, were largely handwork. In the carpenter’s 
chest were tools which would cut various patterns and 
with these were worked out the figures wanted. Clap- 
boards and flooring were worked by hand, shoving the 
plane being one of the things the carpenter should 
know how to do well. Often he would work at the 
bench until the shavings were piled high around him. 
Those were the glorious days, however, when the 
retail dealer could pick to his heart’s content from 
the stock he bought, the manufacturer caring little 
how his lumber graded if only he could sell it. In 
respect to manipulating his stock it is a question if on 
the whole there was not a better class of retail deal- 
ers then than now, as they all did it then while these 
days it is done by comparatively few. Of course in 
those days the opportunities were immeasurably larger; 
today are many opportunities which are overlooked. 


It was a great step moving up from the period under 
consideration to the present. All over the land there 
are now comfortable offices, excellent sheds, fine ware- 
houses, with the best dealers the handling of lumber 
having come so near a science that the wonder is, 
What will the progress in the future be? The future 
is only dimly read by any, yet no one would be so 
unwise as to say that change will not continue. Retail 
methods will not stand still. The opinion is held by 
some that the shed of the future will be as unlike 
that now seen as the so called modern shed is unlike 
the old original one which is known as the single type. 
One dealer is going to have the air rushed through the 
piles by means of high pipes or chimneys which will 
at all times create a draft. Another says that the 
coming shed will be a slow working dry kiln, similar 
to the warm rooms which are seen in a few yards. It 
is plain that the perfect shed has not yet arrived. 





STRENGTH OF YELLOW PINE LIES IN ITS RECOGNIZED WEAKNESS. 


That man is strong who candidly admits his weak 
points; who is ready to guard against attack from 
vulnerable quarters. Such a one, while not always on 
the defensive, ever is prepared to repel assault. This 
readiness is combined with a purposeful aggressiveness 
wisely directed along lines that promise and yield re- 
sults. An individual thus equipped will accomplish 
much that he undertakes. Trust in personal strength 
is supplemented and enforced by distrust of personal 
weaknesses. 

An industry or a branch of an industry may be strong 
by reason of natural advantages in the way of excel- 
lence of product, proximity to consuming centers, cheap- 
ness of production and for similar reasons. Those 
identified with the work do not receive the full benefit 
of these advantages unless accompanying an apprecia- 
tion of them is a realization of the counterbalancing 
weaknesses. Knowledge per se is of little avail. To 
prove effective it must be applied. Given a potent rem- 
edy, its curative powers having been tested and tried, 
what term properly will describe those who fail, refuse 
or neglect to avail themselves of it? 

Take the present situation in yellow pine; within the 
past month a decided change has been wrought. Mills 
which earlier in the year were refusing orders now are 
unable to secure sufficient business to justify them in 
continuing to operate their mills under forced draft, 
as has been the rule during the last eighteen months. 
Operators feel disinclined to change their gait. Having 
become accustomed to express speed they feel ill at ease 
and uncomfortable on a local, stopping at every water 
tank on the line. After a month or six weeks’ trial of 
the latter accommodation some of the largest producers 
have reached a determination to lay over until the next 
express. They claim the time table shows they will 
reach a given point in this manner just as soon as and 
in a much better state of preservation than were they 
subjected to the inconveniences of traveling by local 
trains. Largely it is a question of personal preference. 

Yellow pine is one of the most important commercial 
timbers of the United States. In some respects it is 
the most important. It is manufactured in larger quan- 
tities than any other wood, comprising 30 percent of the 
lumber product of the United States, it is adaptable for 
a wide range of uses and is so located that logging 
and manufacturing operations can be carried on through- 
out the year. The mill product is in demand at all 
seasons, though naturally the state of the weather has 
an influence on its use, which is greatest in the spring 
and fall seasons; lightest in midsummer and midwinter. 
Inasmuch as buying precedes use by a month or six 
weeks the manufacturer’s busy seasons precede those of 
the retail distributer, and they usually outlast them. 

Some of the most analytical minds have assimilated 
all the phases and aspects of the industry in which 
they are engaged. From long experience they are able 
to approximate the probable influence and duration of 
then existing conditions. The gluttonous appetite of 
users eventually becomes satiated. When this comes to 
pass experience again shows that a mere reduction in 
the cost will not tempt the late user to partake of 
another feast. It is unreasonable to ask any one to 
eat enough at one sitting to last a day, week or month. 
There must intervene a period of assimilation—time in 
which to work up a new appetite. 

Weak and strong points in yellow pine perhaps are 


more marked than in any other wood. The facility with 
which production may be increased is one of the illy 
fortified outposts. Having enlarged logging operations 
and saw mill capacity a few labor under the impression 
that they should be conducted with zeal and fidelity, so 
as to secure the greatest possible product in a given 
period of time. Accompanying this conception of things 
as some think they should be is the idea that as soon 
as logs are cut into sizes ordinarily in demand they 
should be sold without loss of time. Generally it is pre- 
ferred to sell the mill product before it is cut—while 
yet the birds are singing in the branches of the trees 
from which the lumber is to be produced. As a rule 
southern manufacturers have displayed an eagerness not 
commendable to cut the timber they own, to buy addi- 
tional quantities, to cut that and in this manner repeat 
the process ad infinitum. Looking at the question from 
vantage grounds it would seem that the fundamental, 
underlying, action impelling idea is to get rid of the 
present stand of timber as quickly as possible. Some 
manufacturers with stumpage to last them fifteen or 
twenty years are vying with those who have a five to 
eight year supply for the questionable honor of finishing 
their operations before the other fellows get through. 
Tacitly such men say: ‘‘I realize this material would 
be wanted thirty days, sixty days, six months or six 
years from now, but that does not interest me. If I 
conducted my business on that principle I would lose 
one, two or six months’ time. I cannot afford to do 
anything like that. It would be foolish. What I want 
is to get rid of the stuff, the sooner the quicker.’’ 

Formerly ideas in line with those given predominated ; 
today they are in the minority. Timber has appreciated 
in value. Cost of production has increased and manu- 
facturers no longer are imbued with a burning desire 
to sell for 90 cents what they honestly believe to be 
worth $1 and which in a year or so should bring $1.25. 

Years ago, when the demand for yellow pine lumber 
was at a low ebb, when values were greatly reduced a 
certain operator became dissatisfied. This man did: not 
own as much timber as some of the others, which may 
account for the higher esteem in which was held that 
which he did own. Being something of a philosopher he 
decided he would not keep the mill in operation; that it 
should close and stay closed until it could be run under 
more auspicious conditions. This was in the nature of 
an experiment. It was crowned with success. This 
course would not appeal to those who have no faith in 
the value of their timber. It is one that can be fol- 
lowed only by the optimistic. The man who closed his 
mill and kept it closed for years made more money than 
did his competitors who operated their plants under 
forced draft. 

Manufacturers must be credited with a knowledge of 
the strong and weak points of the market as set forth by 
present conditions. Buying is characterized by a cau- 
tiousness that plainly indicates distrust. No business 
man worthy of the name cares to load up on the eve of 
a predicted decline. The fact that some are offering 
concessions in order to secure business is construed as 
the forerunner of a general break all along the line. 
In the retail trade those without stocks are holding up 
their orders with the expectation of buying on better 
terms later in the year. Others who have had confidence 
in the stability of values and have bought consistently, 
maintaining large stocks, view with apprehension the 


present undecided attitude of producers. Opinions ap- 
pear to have been about evenly divided. Take a two 
yard town where yellow pine is handled almost exclu- 
sively; one yard will be heavily stocked and the other 
have scarcely sufficient to conduct its business. One of 
these yards will make, the other lose, by the course pur- 
sued. Each one thinks his course justified by experience 
and the history of the past. 

Search the business horizon with the most powerful 
glass and nothing is revealed on which to base the as- 
sumption of a lessening in general commercial activity. 
March 1 this year Secretary Wilson estimated corn to 
the value of $500,000,000 remained in the hands of 
farmers. The price of this commodity is appreciating 
steadily. It is entering consumption at a satisfactory 
rate, or is being exported and excellent prices received. 
Building continues on a scale never before approached. 
Records of the first four months show magnificent gains 
in all parts of the country. Railroad construction this 
year probably will surpass, in mileage and value, that 
of any other year for a decade. The demand for hard- 
woods, northern pine and hemlock and Pacifie coast 
woods is exceptionally heavy and prices almost without 
exception are firm. General stocks are the lightest in 
years, and this applies to the southern woods as well 
as to the product of other sections. 

One manufacturer recently said he attributed the 
present trouble mainly to a practice on the part of 
producers of making quotations on material they could 
not supply. He cited an instance of where one pro 
ducer had quoted a fair price on 200,000 feet of a 
certain kind of stock and could not have supplied, 
within the time the material was desired, to exceed 
one-fourth of that quantity. Receiving several quo- 
tations on the entire quantity, the buyer coneluded 
that a great deal of the lumber was on hand and was 
satisfied only after he had placed the business on prac- 
tically his own terms. In point of fact this item was 
scarce and had quotations been made covering one, 
two or five cars, whatever could have been furnished 
promptly, the order would have been placed without 
hesitation and no question would have been raised 
with respect to price. 

Taking all factors into consideration it is safe to 
assert that were prices reasonably steady sufficient 
business would be offered to keep all the mills satis- 
fied. So long, however, as there is a possibility of 
being able to buy for less next week than this orders 
will be held up with a view of placing them on terms 
better suited to the buyer’s taste. When the pen- 
dulum swings in the opposite direction—it is a trait 
of the pendulum to swing as far one way as another— 
many of the cautious ones will find they have over- 
done caution. 

Retail dealers with empty yards will do well to 
keep a weather eye on the car situation. Crops will 
begin to move in the southwest in a few weeks and 
the railroads will devote the greater part of their 
attention and equipment to taking care of this traffic. 
The crop outlook, so far as it can be judged at this 
season of the year, is good, the building outlook much 
better than for years, the prospective demand for 
lumber is large, stocks are light. These are the factors 
involved in the problem. Each individual concerned 
is privileged to work out an answer to give personal 
satisfaction. 
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POSTMORTEM DISCUSSION OF A CANADIAN TARIFF QUESTION. 


PirvrsBurG, PA., May 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The statement made by me that the placing of a $2 a thou- 
sand duty on Canadian white pine was a bunco game seems 
rather strong, but I do not retract one single word of it. It 
was a bunco game as far as the public was concerned. 

In 1897 a conservative estimate of the standing white 
pine in the several states of the Union and in Canada was 
made by Prof. V. M. Spalding, of the University of Michi- 
gan, in Bulletin No. 22 United States department of agri- 
culture, division of forestry, entitled “The White Pine” 
(page 19), and he has the following to say: 

While it must remain mere conjecture, it seems 
quite fair, nevertheless, to assume that the total 
supplies of white pine aggregated probably not less 
than 700,000,000,000 feet of standing timber orig- 
inally. Of this total, then, not less than 50 per- 
cent was contained in Canada and the eastern 
states, the United States portion representing about 
two-thirds of this heritage, the Canadian portion 
showing less than 20 percent of total supplies. 

Of this large amount of virgin supplies a little over 15 
percent, or 100,000,000,000 feet, may be estimated as stand- 
ing. These supplies may be approximately distributed us 
follows: 

Canada is credited by the statistician of its department 
of agriculture with about 37,000,000,000 feet of standing 
pine, an estimate probably far below the real truth. For 
the lake states the following estimates were made in 1897 
by the best informed man of the lake region: Minnesota, 
26,000.000,000 feet; Wisconsin, 18,000,000,000 feet; Michi- 
gan, 10,000,000,000 feet. These estimates are considered 
high by many. ‘The standing pine in Michigan is placed by 
a detail township canvass in 1890 at only about 6,000,000,- 
000 feet; the standing white pine of Minnesota is estimated 
by the state chief fire warden at only about 12,600,000,000 
feet, while an estimate for Wisconsin made in 1895 places 
the standing pine of that state at only 8,000,000,000 feet. 

Retaining the larger figures as probably the nearest cor- 
rect, there exist today: In the lake states, about 64,000,000,- 
000 feet: in Canada, over 40,000,000,000 feet: in New York 
and Pennsylvania, not over 2,000,000,000 feet; in New Eng- 
land, not over 3,000,000,000 feet; in West Virginia and 
Tennessee, not over 1,000,000,000 feet: making a total of 
about 110,000,000,000 feet; or about 22 percent of what 
may fairly be believed to have been standing originally. 
Of this standing supply, about 100,000,000,000 feet are so 
located that the present rate of exploitation (above 6,000,- 
000,000 feet a year) can be and probably will be continued 
until over 75 percent of the present supply shall be cut, 
when, of course, a lack of logs will lead to a reduction in 
output. This condition may be looked for before the end 
of the next ten or twenty years, and from that time, unless 
recuperative measures shall be adopted, white pine will 
cease to be the great staple of our lumber markets. 

In former years lumbering of all kinds was careless and 
even in the white pine forests the prevailing ‘‘inexhaustible 
supply” notion led to enormous waste. Stumps were left 
three to four feet tall, all defective trees were left and top 
logs burned with the débris. Many of these old slashings 
have been logged for the second and even the third time, 
often yielding a greater profit than when first culled. At 
present this is no longer the case. 

If Canada, in 1897, had only 40,000,000,000 feet of white 
pine and the United States had approximately 70,000,000,000 
feet why was it necessary to put a duty of $2 a thousand 
on Canadian white pine, especially when we consider that 
the larger part of the Canadian pine was not nearly as 
accessible as the white pine in our own country? However. 
if yeu want this question answered possibly United States 
Senator Burrows, of Michigan, could give a little light on 
this subject. Was ever a stronger lobby gathered in Wash- 
ington than the one that succeeded in railroading through 
the $2 duty on white pine? Anybody familiar with the in- 
side history of that movement knows that I am not very far 
wrong when I say that it was a bunco game as far as the 
public was concerned. 

And now, as to the $5,000,000 I claim have been lost to 
labor in the United States indirectly because of the placing 
of the $2 duty on white pine: 

I assume that almost everybody knows what “retaliatory” 
measures the province of Ontario (from where the bulk of 
Canadian white pine comes) enacted because of the arbi- 
trary measure our own congress saw fit to put upon our 
statute books. . 

This retaliatory act cf placing a prohtbitive export tax 
on logs is the direct cause of the loss I speak of. Turn to 
the official statistics of the department of commerce and 
labor and see what happened: 

Our government, as O. P. Austin, chief statisti- 
cian, advised me some time ago, does not keep sepa- 
rate statistics of the white pine lumber imported, 
but he writes me that the items credited from the 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba were 
nearly all white pine: but not to be unfair I left 
out all the white pine shingles and lath in my e¢al- 
culations so as to offset the woods other than white 
pine as coming from the provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bee and Manitoba. 

Turning to pages 274 to 278 of the official statistics, de- 
partment of commerce and labor, for 1894 to 1904, inclusive, 
covering a period of ten years, I find the following facts: 

Logs and round timber imported from Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba duty free and manufactured 
into lumber etc. in the United States 
in 1897 324,766,000 feet, value $2,534,493; in 
1904, 16,818,000 feet, value $176,265, showing a 
decrease of 307,948,000 feet, value $2,358,228. 

Adding 20 percent increase of saw mill tally over log tally 
gives us in round numbers 369,500,000 feet, board measure. 

Taking averages for five year periods, 1895 to 1899 inclu- 





sive and 1900 to 1904 inclusive: Logs imported, duty free, 
1895 to 1899, 1,223,251,000 feet, yearly average 244,650,000 
feet; logs imported, duty free, 1900 to 1904, 243,347,000 
feet, yearly average 48,664,000 feet; total decrease for 
above periods, 979,904,000 feet, or a yearly average decrease, 
in round numbers for period, 1900 to 1904 inclusive, of 
196,000,000 feet of logs or round timber; 20 percent added, 
235,000,000 feet, board measure, or enough timber to fur- 
nish one large mill with ten years’ cutting. 

Furthermore, I find that the unit value of the logs in 
1895 to 1899 was $8.25 a thousand average, and in 1900 
to 1904 $9.25 a thousand average, or an increase of 12.2 
percent. Thus being deprived of $1,800,000 worth of logs 
annually in the last six years which might have been manu- 
factured into lumber within the confines of the United 
States, or a total of over $9,000,000 worth of logs during 
the period 1900 to 1904, inclusive. 

What this means to the one item of labor, lost forever to 
the United States, I will show later. Incidentally it might 
be said that this represents fully the labor consumed in 
manufacturing, piling, loading, handling etc., in the first in- 
stance, of 1,175,500,000 feet of lumber from 1900 to 1904 
inclusive and byproducts of lath, shingles and wood not 
considered. 

Now as to the quantities of lumber (manufactured wood, 
rough largely) imported from 1895 to 1904, from the same 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba: 

First as to 1897, just before the tariff went into effect, 
and 1904: Lumber imported, 1897, 743,352,000 feet; 1904, 
543,592,000 feet ; value, 1897, $7,766,915 ; unit value, $10.75; 
1904, $8,286,479 ; unit value, $15.25. Taking averages, same 
as before for periods 1895 to 1899, inclusive: Lumber im- 
ported, 2,509,294,000 feet, value $27,222,283; from 1900 to 
1904, 2,908,014,000 feet, value $40,050,967; increase, 398,- 
720,000 feet, value $12,828,684; increase average one year, 
79,745,000 feet, value $2,565,787. Unit values: 1895-99, 
approximately, $10.75 a thousand; 1900-04, $13.75; increase 
almost 28 percent. 

Thus we see that in spite of the $2 tariff on manufactured 
lumber (almost all of it in the rough) from Ontario, Quebec 
and Manitoba the imports increased fully 16 percent for the 
two periods 1895 to 1899 and 1900 to 1904, with increase of 
value of nearly 28 percent. Imports of logs and round tim- 
ber decreased fully 80 percent, while figured in board meas- 
ure after being sawed the decrease would figure fully 85 
percent or even more. 

The value increase, however, is only 12.2 percent of the 
logs for the periods covered, while that of the lumber is 
fully 28 percent. Large quantities of lumber naturally were 
imported from Canada into the United States just previous 
to the $2 duty becoming effective. This accounts for the 
excessive importation credited to 1897. 

As already mentioned, the decrease in imports of round 
timber from Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba alone (white 
pine country) in the past five years amounts to fully 1,176,- 
000,000 feet (board feet after manufactured into lumber, 
shingles ete.), or 235,200,000 feet annually, but what does 
this mean? 

It means simply this: That we have been deprived of 
just that amount of labor which it would have taken to 
convert these 1,176,000,000 feet of logs into lumber, which 
of necessity was now being done in Canada. 

If I figure at an average that it costs $3.50 a thousand 
to convert the logs into lumber, shingles, lath, wood ete. I 
find that we have been deprived of fully $825,000 annually 
in wages, or $4,116,000 in the last five years taken from the 
United States and now being earned and spent in Canada. 
Does this look like the much boasted protection to Ameri- 
ean labor? 

In all these calculations I have made no allowance for an 
increase in imports of the raw material the saw log: If I 
assume that the importation of saw logs would have in- 
creased in the same ratio as the importations of lumber, in 
spite of the $2 tariff, 16 percent for the period from 1900 
to 1904 inclusive, the amount of labor lost to these United 
States would figure up the grand total of $4,775,000, or 
almost $1,000,000 annually. 

But this is not the greatest loss that has been incurred 
through the $2 tariff. The greatest loss is the almost total 
annihilation of our white pine forests in the near future, by 
reason of the fact that it has become profitable to the 
manufacturers to cut down the saplings, which represent the 
future merchantable tree, at a profit to themselves, a condi- 
tion which is highly deplorable from the viewpoint of ra- 
tional forest economy, and I therefore claim that whereas a 
few years ago timber values were so low that modern meth- 
eds of forest exploitation were not feasible the reverse now 
is true (as far as white pine is concerned) ; so much so 
that the state or national government ought to take a hand 
in the matter and forbid the cutting of all undersized tim- 
ber. and thereby preserve in a measure the future forest 
to which we must look for our future supply. 

How to bring about legislation that would conserve the 
younger trees is a very serious matter and must of neces- 
sity receive the sincere attention of our statesmen. Con- 
sidered in the light of a future loss to our country because 
of the ruthless spoliation as practiced by many of the timber 
owners today I would not even venture a guess, but that it 
will run up into many millions of dollars there is no doubt 
in my mind. Yours respectfully, HENRY M. MELCHERS. 


he communication is an interesting presentation of 
the case of those who are absolutely opposed to the 
duty on pine lumber and who claim that its effect has 
been nothing but disastrous, and in it Mr. Melchers gives 
the statistical basis for the statements he made in previ- 
ous communications. But he seems to have overlooked, 
or failed to appreciate, what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has intimated in previous comments on his communica- 
tions, which it seems it may be necessary to repeat in 
plain words. 


He seems to consider that white pine is a necessity to 
the lumber consumers of the United States. We deny 
that that statement is true except in a limited way. 
A few uses exist for which no reasonably satisfactory 
substitute has been found for the famous northern 
product, such as, notably, patternmaking. That it is not 
a necessity for most uses is shown by the history of yel- 
low pine and Pacific coast woods development within the 
last decade or more. Time was when the ordinary car- 
penter and builder would refuse to use anything but 
white pine, and the oldtimers who remember it as the 
practically universal wood lament their inability to ob- 
tain it on satisfactory terms today. But, for the most 
part, consumers and laborers alike have become recon- 
ciled, over a large part of the country, to the use of 
other materials. Twenty years ago nothing but white 
pine was used in ordinary building purposes in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, to say nothing of other 
states north and east of those. Twenty-five years ago 
a large trade was done by Chicago in white pine ship- 
ments to Texas, Tennessee and other southern states. 
Now yellow pine and cypress are leading materials in 
the sash and door manufacture. Yellow pine, in the 
shape of common lumber and piece stuff, reaches at least 
two-thirds of the old white pine territory and even in 
New York, New Jersey and New England yellow pine, 
cypress and spruce largely have taken the place of white 
pine, a fact which should be taken into consideration in 
any debate upon this subject. 

We might find fault with some of Mr. Melchers’ fig- 
ures and other statements, but it hardly seems necessary. 
We think his argument could be made a little stronger by 
accrediting to Canada a larger quantity of standing 
pine than he does. Such figures are difficult to handle, 
partly because of the lack of exact information and 
partly because of the confusion between white and red 
(norway) pine, in the statistics of the output of the 
northern states of the Union. In 1900 the census reported 
a white pine product of 7,483,283,000 feet and of norway 
only 259,108,000 feet. We have always believed that the 
quantity of norway was understated and of white pine 
overstated, for the reason that many producers whose 
chief output is white pine make no record whatever of 
the norway mixed with it. 

If the two woods are combined the figures Mr. Mel- 
chers quotes were entirely wrong. Professor Spalding’s 
estimate in 1897, in Forestry Bulletin No. 22, was 
entirely below the mark as to stumpage then standing. 
In 1897 Minnesota was estimated at 36,000,000,000 feet; 
yet in 1905 General Warren, chief fire warden, esti- 
mated 25,000,000,000 feet of pine (white and norway) 
standing, while well posted lumbermen put the figures 
as high as 40,000,000,000 feet. These errors evidently 
are recognized by Mr. Melchers, for his estimate of today 
as to the lake states looks reasonable enough and proba- 
bly is as good a guess as anyone’s in view of the un- 
certain data available. 

As to the effect of the lumber tariff on labor Mr. 
Melchers’ argument rests absolutely on the assumption 
that if the United States had not put a duty on pine 
lumber imported and, consequently, Ontario had not 
prohibited the export of logs (Mr. Melchers is mistaken 
in referring to a prohibitory duty) the logs which have 
since 1897 been manufactured in Canada would have been 
manufactured in the United States and that the increase 
in the milling industry would have been in this country 
instead of that, a theory which existing facts have con- 
cededly and repeatedly dissipated. 

A lengthy postmortem discussion of this subject is 
hardly worth while, but we believe most students of the 
lumber business will agree with us in the opinion that 
if both lumber and logs had remained free of any tariff 
or other restrictions the growth of the industry would 
still have been in Canada rather than in the United 
States and that the Michigan mills gradually would 
have gone out of existence or have been moved nearer 
to the timber. But under such conditions the predilection 
of American consumers for white pine would have been 
satisfied to such an extent, by the enlarging of Canadian 
operations, that the development of the south and west 
would have been slower than it has been and with ac- 
tually less labor in American mills for American work- 
men than has resulted from the tariff restrictions. In- 
stead of using Canadian pine, which, with due deference 
to Mr. Melchers’ opinion, we believe would have been, 
by this time, almost entirely manufactured in Canada, 
in the south and west great industries which are using 
our own woods and furnishing employment to our own 
people would have been built up, employing thousands of 
skilled and unskilled laborers. 

As to the effect of the tariff on the forest condition 
of the United States opinions differ. That the condition 
is a deplorable one all will agree, but, as we said before, 
high prices—or higher prices—were absolutely essential 
to anything like an economic use of the forest. Prior 
to 1897 the southern pine lumbermen left in the woods 
unsound trees, red heart or others, and in the mills cut 
thick slabs and marketed only the cream of the forest, 
as was done in Michigan forty years ago. Now market 
conditions warrant—indeed compel—a more economica! 
use of forest resources and the time has come when 
forest preservation is being considered seriously by lum- 
bermen everywhere and in some instances put into prac- 
tice. That time would have been deferred if lumber 
had remained on the free list. Whether this good influ- 
ence of the tariff has been offset by the increased dis- 
position to clear the ground is a matter about which men 
will differ and Mr. Melchers evidently takes the view 
that the evil results have outweighed the good ones. 
There again the LUMBERMAN would differ with him, es- 
pecially in the light of very recent conditions. 
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RIGHTS UNDER -CONTRACT TO CUT AND DELIVER LOGS. 


The plaintiff in a case, the supreme court of Vermont 
says (Morgan versus Tucker, 61 Atlantic Reporter, 863), 
had agreed to cut and deliver at the defendant’s mill all 
the saw logs standing on certain lands and to have the 
job completed by May 1. He did not complete the job 
and did practically nothing on it after March 13, the 
date of a heavy thaw. He claimed that the defendant 
forbade further chopping and thus prevented the com- 
pletion of the job. 

The evidence of the plaintiff tended to show that to 
continue drawing at that time would spoil the roads 
and for that reason he proposed to stop drawing and re- 
sume the work of cutting and skidding. Thereupon the 
defendant said he would rather have the timber stand- 
ing than down, and he did not want the plaintiff to cut 
any more until he had got all that was down drawn in. 
Thereupon Morgan said that he could not keep his men 
idle and if he could not cut and skid he should have 
to turn them off. Tucker replied that he could not help 


it—he did not want any more cut—and because of this © 


Morgan discharged the workmen and did no more cut- 
ting. This evidence tended to place the responsibility 
for the nonperformance of the contract on Tucker, unless 
its effect might be controlled by additional matters dis- 
closed throughout the course of the testimony. 


It appeared from the plaintiff’s crossexamination, how- 
ever, that he had his roads all made, and had worked on 
the least accessible part; that he had about 200 logs 
cut that were not drawn, and that there were about 
1,000 more to cut; that the sledding in fact broke up 
with this thaw; that he went back a little later and tried 
to draw, but the roads were bad and he could not accom- 
plish much; that if the weather had turned he might 
have finished with the help he had in three or four weeks, 
and could have put on more teams if the logs were cut 
ready to draw; that it injured spruce logs some to be 
lying in the woods and that the defendant gave as a rea- 
son why he wanted no more cut that he was afraid they 
would lie there. 

It is clear, the court says, that there were questions 
involved in the case as presented that could not be 
disposed of by directing a verdict for the defendant. 
The plaintiff had over six weeks left in which to com- 
plete the contract. The cutting was the first step in 
the work to be done. And interference with this might 
prevent a performance, whatever the opportunities af- 
forded by later conditions. A heavy fall of snow, with 
a prolonged season of cold, might even then have enabled 
the plaintiff to finish the drawing on runners. It was 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that he might finish 


it on wheels over poor roads. The effect of his previous 
failures to advance the work could be overcome by the 
employment of a larger force. The terms of the con- 
tract were such that he could complete the work at a 
considerable loss and still gain in the final settlement. 
Even if his previous management made it morally certain 
that the drawing would not be done, it could not be said 
that he had put it out of his power to perform. The 
defendant could not stop performance to prevent antici- 
pated loss without becoming accountable for the damages 
caused by the interruption. There was nothing in the 
contract that authorized him to regulate the relative prog- 
ress of the cutting and drawing. The only protection 
he provided for was the retention of $1.50 a thousand 
until the job was completed, which amounted to nearly 
$200 on the logs delivered. By the course taken he as- 
sumed not only to hold the money reserved as a guar- 
anty to secure the completion of the job but so to 
control the action of the plaintiff as to avoid all risk 
of incurring loss from an unsuccessful attempt to com- 
plete it. 

Wherefore, a judgment on a verdict ordered in favor 
of the defendant at the close of the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence was reversed, and the cause was by the reviewing 
court remanded for a new trial. 





A RETAIL LUMBERMAN’S VIEWS ON THE PRICE SITUATION. 


An editorial appeared in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, entitled ‘‘Unsavory Part of 
the Retail Lumber Dealer’s Burden,’’ in which was 
incorporated an account of the judicial steps taken in 
the case of the State of Nebraska versus the ‘‘ Lumber 
Trust.’’? This article caused J. C. Frank, a retailer 
operating yards at Holliday and Madison, Mo., to 
send the editor of the LUMBERMAN a paper which he 
had prepared and read before a local association meet- 
ing some time previously. This paper presents its 
author’s views on the stand that should be taken by 
retail lumbermen regarding lumber prices. Briefly 
stated, it is as follows: 

After pointing out the recent exposures of promi- 
nent business organizations and prophesying more of 
the same kind in the future, Mr. Frank refers to the 
investigation by the Mississippi legislature of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Mississippi & 
Louisiana as an indication that the people have placed 
retail lumber associations in the category of harm- 
ful combinations in restraint of trade. Mr. Frank 
says that the verdict as rendered by the Nebraska 
legislative committee is ‘‘unreasonable,’’ but at the 
same time he is inclined to admit a part of the find- 
ings, namely, that the operations of the association 
are not covered by its declaration of purpose and that 
in stamping out the poaching trade of the state the 
association raised the retail price of lumber. 

Admitting that the methods pursued by retail as- 
sociations should be changed to some extent, Mr. 
‘rank lays the blame for the trouble that has visited 
some of them upon the manufacturers. He says that 
the millmen have put prices unreasonably high, fore- 
ing the retailer to do likewise or go out of business, 
ind that these unreasonably high prices have drawn 
the attention of the people to the retail associations, 


which are thus forced to answer not only for their 
own sins but for those of the manufacturer as well. 
Continuing on this subject of high prices he says: 


“We are in favor of high prices and fixed high prices,” 
said President Dill at the National Wholesalers’ annual re- 
cently. What say you, brethren—are you in favor or are 
you not in favor? Down deep in your heart don’t you feel 
that the best interests of your business and the welfare of 
your customers have reached a crisis in the face of the 
present market? Is the present market the result of nat- 
ural causes, or have the bulls been at work? Using Presi- 
dent Dill’s words in their applied usage rather than their 
correct meaning, have the present high prices been ‘‘fixed’’? 

Doubtless you think I am asking a great many questions— 
I would remind you that my subject is a question, both in 
substance and in form. I propound it and I hope that every 
dealer will frame an answer should it take “all summer.”’ 

President Dill further said that the contention that “in- 
crease in prices would decrease consumption” had proven 
false. I think this a little premature. No new business of 
any consequence has been done on the basis of present prices. 
All we have done was to peddle out prices, and it takes 
nerve to do that, and it is the next thing to humiliation to 
see a customer pale and stare at you like he thought you 
either a liar or a thief. 

It is true we retail dealers either have or will load up on 
the basis of present prices and, judging by our good be- 
havior of the past, I suppose it has or will be done without 
protest, but the end is not yet—of this high priced stock. 


Discussing the objections of the railroad companies 
to the incorporation of the word ‘‘just’’ in Mr. 
Bailey’s amendment to the railroad rate bill, Mr. 
Frank says: 


Doubtless they (the roads) argue, as do so many of our 
lumber brethren, that other things are high and because they 
are high railroad rates should be correspondingly high. In 
fact only a few years ago they told our lumber brethren 
they were reaping an unreasonable amount of profit, and so 
they raised the rates on lumber. And had our brethren 
meekly submitted, instead of taking the matter into the 
courts, I imagine that in the face of the present market the 
railroads would be bulling rates from the south to beat the 
band. 


Let us offer our brethren an amendment to President Dill’s 
little word “high’’ and, inasmuch as the little word “just” 
is already under fire, let’s go further in the spirit of com- 
promise and suggest the larger word “reasonable.” Reason- 
able prices—yes, we are in favor of reasonable prices, and 
fixed reasonable prices—that is, with as little fluctuations as 
possible, and these to come gradually, as scarcity of stump- 
age and the increased cost of production may demand. 

Our customers are our friends and are willing for us to 
have reasonable profits and their prejudice toward our form- 
ing associations will disappear when we use our strength and 
influence to maintain reasonable prices or, in other words, to 
a limited extent at least, to become bears. 

Mr. Frank’s review of the price question is directed 
mainly to yellow pine and in defense of his position 
that the price of this wood has advanced higher than 
is justified by the cost of getting the lumber from tree 
to market he cites the fact that west coast fir is 
quoted in the eastern markets at practically the same 
figures as yellow pine, although the former pays a 
52%4-cent rate and the latter but 23 cents—yellow 
pine, in the opinion of the writer, being in no wise 
superior to western fir. Continuing, Mr. Frank quotes 
prices on white pine at different periods in support 
of his contention that yellow pine has advanced faster 
than is justified by conditions. 

Summing up the article, he advocates a protest on 
the part of the retailers, individually and through 
their associations, against the maintenance of the 
present wholesale prices of lumber. He is heartily in 
favor of the retail association idea and all that its 
application means to the trade, but believes that the 
public looks to the retail association as the cause of 
high lumber prices and that therefore, in self defense, 
the retailers should endeavor to secure an adjustment 
which would enable them to offer lumber to their cus- 
tomers on a basis which the public would recognize 
as reasonable—a refreshing proposition yet obviously a 
future possibility. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IGNORANCE: Band saws are not used to cut the 
ist; a circular with a wide kerf is preferred. 


LOW GRADES of cotton would be in demand; low 
grades of cottonwood be in demand. Some people 
allege our language is not flexible. 





SOME one is trying to introduce an argument about 
the relative merits of first and second growth hickory. 
The efficiency of either depends upon the person using 
it. Good results have been accomplished with birch 
and peach sprouts. An ordinary strap sometimes is 
effective. 2 

SPEAKING of the desirability of maintaining ade- 
quate stocks brings to mind the request recently made 
for three ar four year old pole stock. A notice that 
such material was in demand was printed and evoked 
one response. One concern had a small amount for 
which almost prohibitive prices was asked. How is it 
with you? Is your eut sold before the sap is dry in 
the cells? 


MR. LUMBERYAK, how would you like to change 
places with your prototypes in Japan? 





THE ATTENTION of the saw millman who thinks. 
that the sawyer is not getting all that he might out of 
every log is respectfully called to the fact that it is 
estimated that the expense to the railroad companies 
of Chicago in court costs, lawyers’ fees, receivers’ 


salaries and wasteful management is $1,200,000 to 
$1,500,000 a year. 


MEAT, provisions, produce and other perishables 
are kept in cold storage six months to a year with a 
resultant improvement in the quality. Would not 
lumber give better service and satisfaction if it were 
kept in dry storage long enough to season in part 
at least? 


HARDWOOD mills in the south are reported to be 
operating again at full capacity. Such a condition is 
acceptable not to the manufacturers only but to users 
who in the past have had some doubts as to whether 
or not they would be able to secure all of the mate- 
rial they would need in the condition they desired. 
There is a pronounced searcity in the better grades 
of white and red oak, which for some time has given 
manufacturing consumers some concern. 


THE Milwaukee and Union Pacific railroads an- 
nounce that they will use Washington fir hereafter for 
all construction work, including bridges, stations ete. 
as well as ties. Is this a utilitarian policy or merely 
arch flattery of their new Pacific coast terminals? 


MEMBERS of the United States senate are being 
congratulated. upon ‘having passed the free alcohol 
bill. Inasmuch as it. is thought ‘‘free alcohol’’ will 
cost the wood alcohol producers something like. $50,- 
000,000 it searcely is just ta call it free, 


ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


MILLS in northern Michigan recently have put the 
price of railroad ties up from 10 to 12 cents over 
1905. Special reports of forest fires in that region, 
while more optimistic than the first newspaper stories, 
fail to indicate that a reduction in the price of ties is 
contemplated because of the fire. 


CURIOSITY wants to know where the largest mill 
is located. Consult the first manufacturer you meet 
and you will find he operates the largest mill, for its 
size, in the world. 


‘*The Custom of Forcing Lumber on the Market.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, May 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’: 
We note in your present issue an article on the “Survival 
of the Old Custom of Forcing Lumber on the Market.” We 
think this is a very timely article. We have written to'a 
good many millmen in the south, particularly Georgia and 
Alabama, about trying to force the market, shipping stuff 
on the market unsold, sending lists around and following 
them up by salesmen. There is no doubt but what there is 
more or less business and there will be a reasonable amount 
of it during the balance of the year. As a result of what 
has been done the flooring market today is in anything 
but good condition, not only in Philadelphia, but New York, 
Baltimore and Washington, and we judge elsewhere from 
what reports we hear. We have had more visits from mill- 
men from the south during the past sixty days than we have 
had all the year. They all tell you they have plenty of or- 
ders, and on top of them having plenty of orders they offer 
stock at all kinds of prices. If they had plenty of orders 
it is. curious why they should want so many more. We 
trust that the southern manufacturers will realize as much 
as we do the truth of your article. 

Eut B, HALLOWELL & Co, 
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MINIMUM WEIGHTS ON WEST COAST LUMBER EASTBOUND. 


Discussion of Proposed Tariff at a Joint Conference—Lumbermen and Railroad Officials Thoroughly Repre- 
sentative of Their Several Interests—Arguments in Detail—Preconvention, Arbitrary Elements 
Conspicuous by Absence—Marked Educational Results Strongly in Evidence—Closer 
and More Friendly Co-operation Inevitable—A Prospective Amended 
Tariff Effective July 15—Another Conference Proposed 


Like a peal of thunder from a clear sky came the 


announcement of the railroads of the proposed new 
schedule of minimum weights. Without particular 
reference to the outeome of this move on the part 


of the transportation companies it is a fact that the 
and the 
railroad representatives have done much to clear away 


resulting conferences between the lumbermen 


the cloud of misapprehension which to an extent has 
intervened in the past. The meeting this week was 


characterized by a candor of expression and expo- 


sition of views by both parties that did much to en- 
lighten the understanding. 

In effeet, 
panies 


this proposal by the transportation com- 
attitude their part. 


Heretofore they have been in the position of refusing 


marks a change of on 


to grant favors, justifying their refusal by whatever 
arguments their 
side of the 


ties were 


they could command in support of 
the 


railroads now say to the 


this move old defensive tac- 
and the 
lumbermen ‘‘We want you to do thus and so,’’ or ‘In 
the shall instead of 


compiling statistics and mustering arguments to sub- 


ease. By 


abandoned 


future this regulation 


govern, 
stantiate a refusal to grant the requests made upon 


them. Weighed in diplomatic scales, this change of 


front was not without a self-evident trace of what the 
French eall finesse. 

So many phases of this question obtrude, so many 
points and matters having an influence are to be con- 
sidered, that it is extremely difficult to present them 
all in a brief review. One thing is certain, however, 
and that is a spirit of codperation is being shown be- 
and the railroads which should 
result in adjusting the present differences of opinion. 
Whether or not a majority of western shippers could 
convinced that minimum weights based on _ the 
actual loading capacity of cars would operate to their 
advantage cannot be said. It is certain, however, that 
a large percentage of them view with favor any sys- 
the 
equipment at their disposal or to use to better ad- 
vantage that which is available. 


tween the lumbermen 


be 


tem which will operate to increase amount of 
The lumbermen, how- 
ever, are unalterably opposed to a method of determin- 
ing weights which will operate to increase the freight 
charge for a given quantity of lumber or shingles. 

It has been pointed out in previous discussions of 
this question that the railroads cannot legally enforce 
the new system if it violate the principle that one 
shipper cannot be charged more than another for the 
If the new 


tem which worked 


same service. schedule or any other sys- 
a hardship upon the western pro- 
ducer should be insisted upon by the railroads it is the 
announced intention of a number of the larger opera- 
tors to seek shelter under this provision of the law. 

A system of minimum weights, such as proposed, is 
less applicable to the lumber product of the western 
states than to that of any other section of the coun- 
try. Northern pine manufacturers for years practiced 
what was called end loading—filling the otherwise 
vacant space with short lengths of boards and dimen- 
sions or lath and shingles. The bulk of the western 
pine, fir, spruce and cedar largely is cut into 16-foot 
lengths. One manufacturer stated that in his opinion 
95 percent of the logs could be manufactured into 
16-foot lengths and that probably this represented the 
average length of 75 percent of the eastbound lumber. 

Within bounds, establishing minimum weights on 
the basis of what a car can and should carry is a 
logical and equitable method. It is folly to assume, 
however, that because a car has a capacity of, say, 
60,000 pounds when loaded with grain, pig iron or 
coal the same weight of some bulky commodity such 
as lumber or machinery should be shipped in it. The 
loss occasioned by broken stowage in the case of 
grain, pig iron or coal is inconsiderable. When ship- 
ping such commodities the tendency is to overload 
rather than underload, though railroad officials can 
point out a number of departures from this custom 
on the part of their shipping friends, 








for the Pacific Coast in June. 





This week representatives of the railroads of the 
and the 
Paul to con- 


northwest of the lumber manufacturers of 


same territory met in conference in St. 
sider the recently proposed minimum weights which, 
roughly, were determined by ascertaining the weight 
of enough lumber to occupy 85 percent of the cubical 
As a result of this 


conference, which occupied three days, a new schedule 


capacity of cars of various sizes. 


has been prepared based on the same principle which 


governs in the one first issued but making some redue- 


tion in the minimum weights. It is doubtful if the 
new minima will prove acceptable to the manufac- 


turers of the west. The theory that each car can be 


loaded to within a definite percent of its cubical 
eapacity is fallacious. 
Were it possible for the railroad companies to keep 


length 


supply 


on hand a large supply of cars varying in 
from 30 to 40 feet and were they able to 
promptly 32, 34, 36 or 40 feet long there 
might be some hope of securing the consent of lumber 


ears 30, 
shippers to the proposed minimum weights. Even the 
most optimistic exponent of the capacity 
minima will admit frankly the inability of the rail- 
roads to maintain a surplus car supply in the west 


cubical 


which would enable them to supply on short notice 
ears of any length which might be specified by the 
shipper. In the absence of such resource suppose a 
manufacturer should receive an open order for a ¢ar- 
load of 12, 14 and 16 foot boards or dimension. If a 
40-foot car were supplied it would be possible to load 
three tiers of 12-foot or two tiers of the 12-foot and 
one of the 14-foot, a tier of 14 and one of 16 or two 
of 16. In the first instance 36 feet of the car length 
would be occupied, in the second 38 (loading in this 
manner might prove impracticable), in the third 10 
feet of the car would have no load and in the fourth 
8 feet or 20 percent would be vacant. 

Lumber manufacturers who have given the ques- 
tion attention assert that at least 40 and in some 
eases as much as 60 percent of the cars supplied them 
are 40 feet long. In cars of this length they are ex- 
pected to load economically lumber on an average 16 
feet long. One heavy shipper stated that 12-foot 
lengths comprised about 25 percent of the lumber 
shipped east, 15 percent was 14 feet long, 5 percent 
18 and 20 and the remainder 16-foot. Others contend 
that 16-foot lengths comprise 60 pereent of the total 
lumber movement. 

This is the stubborn facet which prevents lumbermen 
from complying with the provisions of the recently 
issued schedule of minimum weights. Where it would 
he possible without hardship to load a 34-foot car with 
the prescribed weight it would be impossible, ship- 
ping the same kind of stock, to put enough lumber 
in a 40-foot car to bring the weight up to the minimum 
established. 

In shingles a different set of troubles is encountered. 
The variation of an inch or two in the width, length 
or hight may have everything to do with the ability 
of loaders to put in enough stock to make the weight. 

The opinion has been expressed by those in touch 
with this question that if the railroads will give the 
lumber shippers of the west 34-foot cars they would 
be willing to put in enough lumber to make up the 
weight or at any rate to load them to full visual 
capacity. They contend, however, that it is unjust, 
unreasonable and unbusinesslike to ask them to load 
a car to within a prescribed distance of its capacity 
when it is a physical impossibility to get the weight 
and sizes of lumber in demand into such cars. 

The railroad companies began to build cars 40 feet 
long in their own interests. The extra length never 
would be called for by lumbermen. A 34-foot car will 
take 95 percent of the lumber that saw mill men will 
ship just as well as a 40-foot car would. When apply- 
ing cubical measurements to the lumber business they 
ought not to compute the capacity of a 40-foot car at 
more than they would a 34-foot car of the same size. 





The 34-foot car is the ideal ear for the lumber busi- 
ness and that allowed some extra room at times. It 
facilitated loading and unloading and it is the only car 
which can be used as a basis for assessing cubical mini- 
mum weights. Of course if a manufacturer has five ear 
loads of lumber that he can put into four cars there is 
one extra car to use when it shall be needed. 





PROCEEDINGS OF A NOW CELEBRATED CONFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN RAILROAD OFFICIALS AND 
LUMBERMEN AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul has had two extraordinary convoeations 
during the eurrent week, namely, that which resulted 
from the proposed introduction of minimum weights 
based on the cubical capacity of the ears in which 
lumber is shipped and the other the annual meeting 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
delegates to the latter meeting began to arrive on 
Sunday, at the same time the Pacifie coast lumbermen 
began to drop in, and there was something of a econ 
fest for rooms at Hotel Ryan, but the ladies had the 
best of the argument, having engaged theirs in ad- 
vanee, the lumbermen not anticipating the rush of 
female visitors. 

The Pacifie coast and southwestern association rep- 
resentatives and those from the Inland Empire ar- 
rived Sunday on the Oriental Limited on the Great 
Northern railway and, after an evening at Lake Como 
and visiting about the city, although the temperature 
was rather low, they received a cordial welcome from 
the railroad men. 

Promptly at 10 0’clock Monday morning the repre- 
sentatives of the lumber interests of the west and the 
transcontinental railroad lines between the river and 
the Pacifie coast came together for the meeting. 


A Strong Representation of Manufacturers. 


The delegation from the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, all of Washington, consisted of 
the following: 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Cc. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma. 

I’. P. Sarles, Ferndale Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw. 


The Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ 
represented by the following: 
IF. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


Frank H. Ransom, Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
land, Ore. 


Association was 


Port- 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
represented by the following: 

=. 2 aaied, Humbird Lumber Co., Sand Point, Ida. 

C. D. Gibbs, Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Kenneth Ross, Big Blackfoot Milling Co., Bonner, Mont. 

J. D. Bronson, McGoldrick Lumber Co Spokane, Wash. 

M. S. Dean, Traffic Manager Big Blackfoot Milling Co., 
Bonner, Mont. 


Association was 


The Shingle Mills Bureau was represented by: 
Ralph Metcalf, Metcalf Shingle Co., 
J. 8. Coulthurst, Bellingham, Wash. 
The Northern Box Manufacturers’ 
Ore., was represented by Charles M. 
manager, located at Chicago. 


Tacoma, 


Agency, Portland, 
Lanning, eastern 


Railroad Officials Present. 


The railroad interests were ably 
following named officials: 


Henry Blakeley, general western freight agent Norther 
Pacific railway, Tacoma, Wash. 

R. B. Miller, general freight agent Oregon Railroad < 
Navigation Company, Portland, Ore. 

Harry M. Adams, assistant traffic manager Great Norther: 
railway, Seattle, Wash. 

al M. Hannaford, second vice president Northern Pacifi 
railw 

J. 


eared for by th 


ay. 
G. Woodworth, general traffic manager Northern Pacifi 
railway. 


Ben Campbell, fourth vice president and general traffi 
manager Great Northern railway. 


W. W. Broughton, freight traffic manager Great Norther 
railway. 


J. B. Baird, general freight agent Northern Pacific raii 
way. 


Getting Down to Business. 


It will appear by the above that a formidible array 
of statisticians, lumbermen and railroad men wer: 
pitted against each other, and such was the case. Th: 
first conference lasted from 10 o’clock in the morn 
ing until 2 p. m., during which time the lumbermet 
presented their case in the shape of statistics show 
ing how utterly incongruous and impossible were th: 
proposed minimum weights which had been expected 
to go into effect June 1. In order to accommodate tli 
lumbermen the railroads had postponed the putting 
into effect of this new tariff until June 15. Hence the 
lumbermen were enabled to prepare some statistics 
in the last two weeks which will be indicated in 4 
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general way in this article, although the formal fig- 
ures were withheld aut of deference on the part of 
the lumbermen toward the railroad men who had met 
them so cordially and seemed to expect to ‘‘take them 
into camp.’’ 

For an hour or more the first session was more: or 
less formal and the discussion general; there seemed 
to be an intent on the part of the railroad men to draw 
out the lumbermen, although they presented some 
tables of weights which purported to be representa- 
tive of actual shipments of lumber, shingles ete. but 
which, on examination by the lumbermen, who pre- 
sented statistics of their own, were found to be faulty 
and uneconvineing. 

The sessicn was one in which the gentlemen got 
closer together than ever before. It was a genuine 
case of traffic men and shippers and considering the 
extraordinary volume of business represented by the 
lumbermen and the heft of responsibility resting on 
the trafilie men who represented the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company it will be understood that the confer- 
ence was one of unusual interest. 


A Session with James J. Hill. 


At 2 o’clock the lumbermen became the guests of 
C. M. Griggs, brother of Capt. E. C. Griggs, of Tacoma, 
the president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. During the lunch hour James J. 
Hill informally and eloquently stated his views of the 
matter, starting out with the theory that he wanted 
more revenue from the lumber business and intimat- 
ing that the traffic was not at the present time very 
profitable to his roads as a freight proposition. Dur- 
ing an hour and a half the subject was discussed in- 
formally. The contention of Mr. Hill was that owing 
to the great increase in eastbound shipments of lum- 
ber and the falling off in westbound freight routed 
to the orient it was necessary to take west empty 
ears to carry lumber. 

‘‘The railroads,’’ said Mr. Hill, ‘‘must therefore 
secure a greater revenue which would be obtained by 
loading cars with more freight eastbound. This would 
also make more ears available for hauling the lumber 
produets. ’” 

Mr. Hill is an interesting talker and, in fact, the 
discussion was rather onesided, as Mr. Hill did the 
major part of the talking. It was evident that this 
was a matter that Mr. Hill has had upon his mind 
for some time and he was pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to express himself to some of the representa- 
tive manufacturers and shippers of lumber on the Pa- 
cifie coast. While he did not go into details, in the 
main his contention was that his roads must have a 
greater revenue from the lumber business than they 
are now enjoying. The falling off in the export traffic 
from the east and south through the orient, due to the 
boyeott in China and other causes, makes it necessary 
for his roads to haul west from 35 to 40 percent of 
their cars empty to bring back lumber. He maintained 
that in order to haul lumber it is necessary that his 
roads secure a revenue of $240 per car. His talk de- 
veloped along general lines and he gave his listeners 
a great deal of valuable information as to railroading, 
and also his ideas as to the business of the future. 
He stated that he believed that the United States was 
growing so fast that in 1935 the population will be 
125,000,000 and in 1950 it will be 150,000,000. This 
will bring about a condition of affairs that will de- 
mand a vast consumption of lumber and he declared 
that the lumber manufacturers west of the Rocky 
mountains will never find a period when they will 
have sufficient cars in which to transport their output 
because the demand for lumber from now on will 
keep far ahead of the railroads’ ability to furnish 
rolling stock and the lumbermen’s ability to supply 
lumber. 

Testimony in Rebuttal. 

Some of the lumbermen took exception to Mr. Hill’s 
figures placing the cost of hauling a car from Minne- 
apolis to the coast and return at $240. This cost is 
based on an expense of 6 cents a mile, providing the 
car moved 4,000 miles. In addition there should be a 
margin to cover the actual cost of maintenance of the 
ear used. Against this outlay is to be placed the 
earning of equipment placed in this trade. It is held 
by the lumbermen that 35 percent of the equipment 
devoted to the lumber traffic is hauled west empty. 
Figuring the average capacity of the car at 40,000 
pounds would give an average load for each westbound 
car of 26,000 pounds, which at an average rate of 50 
cents would make the earnings on each car $130. On 
eastbound traffic the freight on each car at a 40-cent 
rate would be $160, making a total revenue for the 
trip of $290, a net profit of $50 for the use of each 
ear for a period estimated not to exceed thirty days. 
Cars are estimated to cost something like $600 each 
and if this earning is to be considered in the light 
of rental it is equal to something like 100 percent a 
year on the investment. 


Western Pine Manufacturers Confer With Traffic Men. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, sev- 
eral of whose members had been in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis some days, met the railroad men at 3 
p- m. Monday and had a two hours’ session. They 
stated that injustice would result to them by the intro- 
duction of the proposed minimums and cited state- 
ments of weights of ordinary shipments recorded dur- 
ing the last two weeks in the Spokane district and 
farther east as demonstrating their position. They 
also made clear the distinction between pine, which 
should take the same weights as the white pine of the 
east, and all of the other woods. 

The arguments they introduced and the facts they 


submitted were well received by the railroad men, 
who used specifically the same arguments in behalf of 
the proposed minimums as they had in conference with 
the coast delegation. They also requested the Inland 
Empire representatives to indicate what they thought 
ought to be the basis of the proposed minimums if 
those prepared were unjust and therefore could not be 
adopted. In their case, as in that of the west coast 
producers, the lumbermen from the Spokane (istrict 
admitted some carelessness in loading and that some 
phases of the situation ought to be remedied, but they 
could not indorse the proposed minimums nor accept 
them. The conference was therefore adjourned until 
Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON’S CONFERENCE, 


At 4 o’clock Monday afternoon, after the conference 
at the Minnesota Club with Mr. Hill, the Pacifie coast 
lumber and shingle manufacturers returned to the 
offices of the Great Northern, where the conferences 
were being held, and at 4:15 p. m. entered into another 
session with the railroad men, which meeting lasted 
until nearly 6 o’clock in the evening. It would be 
impossible to indicate here anything like the extraor- 
dinary array of figures that were presented by the 
lumbermen and counterbalanced by statements of the 
railroad men, but both sides were edified and instructed 
and many facts were brought out that hitherto had not 
been dreamed of by the ‘‘ other side.’’ 


Big Figures Involved. 


Among the other things presented during the after- 
noon session was the statement that last year’s ship- 
ments of lumber from the north coast amounted 
approximately to 60,000 cars and of shingles to 40,000 
cars. On this basis the western lumber and shingle 
men claimed that if the proposed new minimums were 
enforced they would cost the lumber industry in one 
year $1,125,000 and the shingle industry $487,000, or a 
total of over $1,600,000. It will be at least four years 
before the Hill lines will have to divide this traffic 
with the Milwaukee road or probably any other trans- 
continental railroad and during this period the Hill 
lines will receive about $6,500,000 additional revenue 
from this new regulation alone, not taking into account 
the natural growth and increase in the eastern ship- 
ment of north coast forest products, and it will be 
entirely at the expense of the lumber and shingle 
manufacturers, 


The Problem of Light Weight Material. 


It was maintained by some of the western lumber- 
men that while there is no doubt that on some things 
like the shipment of made-up columns and turned and 
bored porch columns an injustice may be done to the 
railroads because of the inability to load cars heavily 
with this class of material, at the same time the ship- 
ments of this material are relatively very small and 
the fir and pine lumber manufacturers should not be 
forced to pay excessive charges for all time. They 
stated that it would be much cheaper for them to go 
down into their pockets and make up to the railroads 
their losses on carrying the column stock than to be 
forced to pay for what they cannot put into the cars 
in all shipments they make in the future. 

Regarding the shipment of porch columns, the rail- 
roads’ argument is that in a measure they have gradu- 
ally been imposed upon. First, fir squares were 
shipped; then turned columns were shipped, which, be- 
cause of their shape, in loading left open space. The 
next thing the porch column manufacturers did was to 
have the columns turned to reduce the weight. The 
final step in the evolution of the poreh column manu- 
facturers was to manufacture and ship the made-up 
stave columns, in the loading of which there was, of 
course, much vacant space. 

A multitude of minor matters was introduced at this 
conference, but it was brought abruptly to a close 
about 5:30 by adjournment to 8:30 p. m. 


Monday Evening’s Session Lasted Until Midnight. 


At 9 o’clock the lumbermen and railroad men reas- 
sembled and the shingle question was the paramount 
one for a time at least. The railroad representatives, 
having made their sharpest criticisms of the shingle 
men and the methods they employ, were subjected to 
considerable bombardment from the representatives of 
the shingle industry present. 

One conferee stated that it was his opinion that 
there had been some hocus-pocus work going on and 
concerns had taken orders for carloads at low prices 
and in view of the advance in values of shingles they 
filled their orders by supplying but a small carload. No 
matter whether they were tendered a large car or small 
one from the railroads they loaded light. This prac- 
tice had been observed in a number of instances by 
representatives of the roads. 


Shingle Quantities and Weights. 


The shingle manufacturers contended that it is a 
physical impossibility to load cars to the new mini- 
mums, except in a few cases. They pointed out that 
a difference of an inch in the hight of a car will 
prevent the loading of an entire layer of shingle 
bundles, which will reduce the number of shingles that 
it is possible to put in a car 20,000 shingles, and they 
would therefore have to pay freight on 2,800 pounds 
of freight that cannot be put in a car. The difference 
of an inch in the width of a car would make the same 
or even a greater difference in the number of shingles 
that can be loaded. If the regulations were made so 
that, although based on the cubical contents, the exact 
size of the interior of the car was considered so that 


it could be fully loaded there would not be so much 
injustice in the new regulations, 

Regarding the contention of the railroad men that 
shingles are too loosely packed the shingle represen- 
tatives declared that they have been engaged in the 
manufacturing and marketing of shingles for years 
and have spent a great deal of time and money doing 
missionary work in the way of developing markets for 
their shingles and finding out what the trade wants, 
and that it is impossible at this time radically to 
change the size and shape of the bundles. One manu- 
facturer said that several years ago he shipped to New 
England four carloads of shingles that were packed 
compactly in almost square bundles and the shingles 
were rejected by the purchaser, entailing a loss of $75 
a car, 

The shingle men say that after the shingles are 
taken from the kilns and before being loaded into the 
cars the ends of the bundles are pounded by a heavy 
wooden hammer that forces the shingles together com- 
pactly, with the result that the bundles are as secure- 
ly bound together as it is possible to do and still 
maintain the shape of the package. Packages of a 
different shape will not be accepted by the eastern 
trade except as an inferior article and at a much 
lower price. 

In one instance it was shown that 182 carloads 
showed an average weight of kiln dried shingles to be 
143.3 pounds for stars and 158 pounds for clears. 
This is the average weight to which shingles are re- 
duced by kiln-drying. The cedars in Washington con- 
tain a great deal of sap and it is necessary that they 
be kiln dried before being shipped, not only to save 
the expense of paying freight on superfluous water 
but also because the eastern trade will not accept a 
shingle full of sap. This was demonstrated by a 
shipper who sent a shipload of shingles around the 
Horn to New York in their green state as an experi- 
ment, and it took him four years to dispose of the 
cargo at a great loss, because the trade was accustomed 
to using kiln-dried shingles. 

Another thing to contend with in the manufactur- 
ing and shipping of shingles to the eastern trade is 
the prejudice on the part of not only retail dealers 
but contractors, carpenters and farmers who buy them. 
The bundles as now put up will readily stay on a roof 
without sliding off as would a square bundle of 
shingles, and for this reason they are better liked by 
those who lay the shingles. 

In answer to the hint that probably some of the 
shingle men had been loading light recently because 
their orders were taken at low prices, whereas the 
market had gone higher, shingle men stated that there 
may have been isolated instances of this kind, but 
reputable manufacturers and wholesalers were not in 
the habit of introducing such methods into their high- 
ly respectable business and that the imagination of 
the man who reported such things must have over- 
worked. 

As the discussions went on it was evident that the 
railroad men did not very thoroughly comprehend the 
situation from the standpoint of the lumbermen and 
consequently the oftener the contending elements 
came together the more enlightened they became. 
For instance, it was suggested by one railroad 
man, who shall be nameless, that it would be 
possible, in view of certain lengths of lumber, in fill- 
ing the cars to end load with lath or shingles. This 
suggestion was met with the statement that car siding 
(as that was the subject under discussion) was chiefly 
sent to car companies which were not covering their 
cars with shingles or lining the inside of the cars with 
lath. The argument, however, applied to the yard 
trade to some extent and the railroad man doubtless 
intended this to apply to the elements in the produc- 
ing of siding represented by the retail yard trade. 


Contentions of the Railroads. 


A statement outlining the position of the railroads 
on the minimum weight controversy shows reasons 
why they desire to institute changes which will re- 
sult in giving them more revenue from the employ- 
ment of their equipment. It is argued that the in- 
creased cost of operation, due to higher wages, fuel 
bills and maintenance, necessitates a larger income. 
It is held that present rate schedules were established 
fifteen years ago and were made for the purpose of 
encouraging an eastbound movement of lumber in order 
to secure loads for cars which theretofore had been 
hauled east empty. At the time these rates were es- 
tablished it is claimed the bulk of the product was 
unseasoned, rough lumber and therefore heavy, and 
that the weight was taken into consideration when 
the rates were made. Now it is contended kiln dried 
stock and to a large extent manufactured material 
constitute the greater part of the eastbound lumber 
traffic. As a result of this change from the shipment 
of unseasoned stock, which is heavy, to that which is 
thoroughly seasoned and light the cars are not loaded 
to capacity, and the average weight now is less than 
when the rates were established. Further, it is 
claimed that 50 percent of the box cars and 75 percent 
of the flat cars used in carrying lumber are hauled 
west empty. 

The railroads assert they are able to prove loss in 
handling the lumber traffic on the basis of the pres- 
ent average revenue for each car used, except where 
they are able to secure a load of revenue-paying 
freight for cars going west, and that westbound loads 
eannot be secured for at least 50 percent of the cars 
now used. 

With a view to overcoming this handicap it was 
claimed that the cars were made larger but that ship- 
pers have not increased the weight of the loads ac- 
cordingly; that failure to put in heavy loads has re- 
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sulted in an actual reduction in the revenue of the 
railroads because the tare weight has been greatly in- 
creased, while the paying weight has not been in- 
creased. In explanation of this it is said that for- 
merly a car weighing, say, 20,000 pounds would be 
loaded with 28,000 to 30,000 pounds of paying freight, 
the gross load being in the neighborhood of 50,000 
pounds. Now it is asserted a car weighing 30,000 
pounds is loaded with 30,000 pounds of freight so that 
actually the railroads are called upon to haul 10,000 
pounds more weight without receiving any compensa- 
tion for it. 

Shippers carelessly load into large cars bundles of lum- 
ber which could be put into a smaller car. This state- 
ment was followed by one to the effect that lumber- 
men will continue this practice unless the tariff com- 
pels them to loa ears reasonably full or pay for un- 
used space. 

It was held that the new minimum weights are based 
on the lightest lumber shipped and that reasonable 
wllowsnees are made for the unused space to make 
up for the unavoidable loss of cost by broken stow- 
age; and further that the new minimums are entirely 
practicable and reasonable, if shippers only would 
cobperate with the railroads. In the event that this 
codperation is not shown railroad companies will be 
discouraged from moving cars west in order to take 
care of lumber, unless it is possible for them to pro- 
vide loads for the westbound ears. The railroads held 
minimum weights cannot properly be based on the 
weight capacity or length of cars, because there is no 
fixed relation between the lumber carrying capacity 
and either the length or the weight capacity, and that 
if present rates are to be maintained the railroads 
have the right to insist that all cars shall be loaded as 
nearly as possible with the full amount of lumber they 
will carry. 

As to shingles the railroad men maintain that if the 
bundles after coming from the kilns are compressed 
and made more compact by steam pressers there is no 
trouble in reducing the cubical size of the bundles so 
that the minimum ean be reached, this also resulting 
in a more substantially put together package that is 
less liable to come apart and be damaged on rehan- 
dling and presents a better appearance. 

One railroad man cited instances of having seen 
bundles of shingles which in the drying process had 
been reduced in proportions so as to result in loose 
and flabby packages. It was his observation that 
bundles of shingles of this sort were greatly improved 
by being pressed together. 

WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The final conference of the western lumbermen and 
the transcontinental traftie officials was concluded at 
a session Wednesday that lasted from 10 a. m. until 
2:15 p.m. The Inland Empire lumbermen had an ap- 
pointment with the railroad men at 10 a. m., but the 
arrangement was changed and the Oregon and Wash- 
ington lumbermen met with the officials at that time. 

The final results of the conference have not yet 
been worked out. But from what the railroad men 
say they purpose to do, it of course is not satisfactory 
to the lumbermen, for it means they will have to pay 
freight on what they cannot get in the cars, although 
to a less extent than required by the minimums first 
proposed. The lumbermen agree that the cars must 
be fully loaded, but beyond that they will not concede 
anything. 

New Minimum Weight Tariff Promised. 

At the conclusion of Wednesday’s conference J. M. 
Hannaford, second vice president of the Northern Pa- 
cifie, stated, for the railroad officials, that the rail- 
roads would put their experts to work at once getting 
out a new minimum weight regulation that will be 
placed in the hands of the lumbermen June 10 and 
which will be effective July 15. This will take the 
place of the regulation that was to be effective June 
15 and will give the lumbermen forty-five days in 
which to clean up their old orders and get ready for 
the new order of things. 

The lumbermen, of course, as stated, do not accept 
this arrangement, and in fact are not asked. It is up 
to the railroads to say what they will do, and when 
they do then the lumbermen will consider it and say 
what they will do. 

Results of Shingle Loading Tests. 

Following are the results of 189 cars of shingles 
taken at random from fifty-three mills: 

SUMMARY. 

159 cars star shingles, average 143.3 pounds a thousand. 

Clears, 89 cars—Averaged 1541 pounds a_ thousand: 
Eurekas, 5 cars, averaged 181 pounds a thousand. 

Total overcharge of above in weight, 513,516 
averaging 1,821 pounds a car. 

Basing on 60-cent rate would lose $30,810.96, or an aver- 
age of $10.93 a car. 

Estimating 40,000 cars of shingles a year at 180,000 a 
car, total loss to shingle shippers, $437,200 in one year. 

It is likely that the new regulations will result in 
lighter material, sueh as some manufactured products 
of lumber being put in a different rate classification. 
That it will put an end to such industries, if done, is 
the belief of lumbermen. 

Basis of Proposed Reduction. 

Toward the close of the conference between the rep- 
resentatives, of the railroads and lumber and shingle 
interests the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN secured a state- 
ment showing new minimum weights based on cubical 
capacity of cars. It is proposed to put these new 
rates into effect July 15, which means substantially 
that the lumbermen succeeded in persuading the rail- 
roads to abandon their present schedule and that 
they have secured a reduction in the minimum, weights 
and a postponement of the date when they are to be- 


pounds, 


come effective. The proposed new minimums are given 
in the first column, the old in the second column. The 
new schedule of minimum weights on lumber represents 
a reduction of about 9 percent. The shingle and cedar 
lumber rates are about 6.66 percent below the schedule 
first issued. 

Weights on shingles, cedar lumber or articles tak- 
ing the same rate, also on fence posts in box or stock 
cars, are given in columns A. Fir, pine, hemlock, larch 
and spruce lumber or articles taking the same rate in 
box, stock or refrigerator cars are given in columns B: 
Minimum weight will be—— 





























— Shingles — Lumber 

CUBICAL NewA. OldA. New B. Old 

CAPACITY OF CAR Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds 
1,550 ft. or under 23 23,000 31,000 34,500 
1,551 “ to 1,600 ft.....23,( 23,500 32,000 35,500 
tae Be acan 24,500 33,000 36,500 
Gon “* 25,000 34,000 37,500 
py Os ii 35,000 39,000 
ao 5 36,000 40,000 
1,801 . 25,500 37,000 41,000 
1,851 . 26,500 38,500 42,000 
1,901 27,000 39,000 43,500 
1,951 : 7,500 40,000 44,500 
2,001 ’ 500 41,500 45,500 
2,051 - 9,000 42,500 46,500 
2,101 " 0,000 43,500 48,000 
2,151 + ,000 32,500 44,500 49,000 
2,201 - ,000 33,500 45,500 50,000 
2,251 j - 34,000 46,500 51,000 
2.301 * am 35,000 47,500 52,500 





2,351 35,500 48,500 53,500 
2,401 36,500 49,500 54,500 
2,451 37,000 50,500 55,500 
2,501 38,000 51,500 57,000 
2,551 . 38,500 52,500 58,000 
2,601 “* * 39,500 53,500 59,000 
2,651 40,000 54,500 60,000 
2,701 r 41,000 5 5 
2,751 § ... 39,000 41,500 2,5 
2.801 S50 “ ....40,000 42,500 5 
2,851 2,900 * . 40,500 43,000 

2,901 ‘ 2950 “ ....:44,000 44,000 

See GUE GUEE. 6 ic sinces 41,500 44,500 60,500 67,000 


RAILROAD EARNINGS ON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


The importance of the lumber traffic to the north- 
western railroads is shown conclusively by a recent 
compilation by the seeretary of the Pacifie Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. This statement not 
only gave the total number of cars shipped by the 
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Seattle, Wash., was chosen as chairman 
rate conference held in St. Paul 
deliberations over which Mr. White 
presided the lumbermen’s side of the controversy was 
upheld by representatives of the lumber manufacturing 
associations of the Pacific coast, the Inland Empire and 
the shingle manufacturers’ association. The railroad in- 
terests were looked after by a complete representation from 
the traffic departments of the transcontinental lines, in- 
cluding many of the officials who direct the operations of 
those great carriers. 
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coast mills but in general terms the destinations. The 
table was comprehensively gotten up and showed that 
on a basis of a minimum earning of $250 for each ear 
the lumber traffic contributed to the earnings of the 
railroads of the northwest $40,173,500. The statement 
in detail is given: 

DISTRIBUTION OF LUMBER FROM WASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO, 
MONTANA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, IN CARLOADS, 
DURING 1905. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
¢ 5 





Eastern Washington and Oregon.......... 14,753 1,500 
Western Washington and Oregon......... 6,233 1,044 
I ation oie cic oscmiaecisg bie araregccteate spiel 8,926 1,036 
I eles aan be a greek a Male srk area 6,452 960 
ERC ne ere ere” 9,773 1,471 
I SP ae aa e ack due che @ bie rahacaaie 3,195 1,059 
eee ae en ee ee re 5,542 1,445 
Utah, Colorado and Wyoming............ 13,079 1,769 
se Ser Gahan ae ae Gah hese eee 7,451 5,993 
I rngd. oes seca re ois tr bis shia ha. Rie eee Sus Ene a 3,787 1,869 
de ck aie, gine Tova ec kcohg ea eck eral Maas Kee 4,551 2,084 
I 35 ogo D2 85a cane og, a nvaca Ele ischuctaalia meant 3,475 1,652 
INS <2 5ta 15 socal. 4 5:14 (a caimserecmahavene wodsh veces 3,336 206 
IIIS s6'.ui 5 Ssac'grte okt bie iebal ape Ran ArWi een era aeeeiecea 9,614 5,271 
NE GS as ackt gs ch ander ai bree eke etealboe eae 3,104 1,707 
I aa cath aiaid.504 4) oie Siaie Wik heen aaa AR 2,069 2,475 
DONORS . TOPOUIOET, «.<..0:0.6.0.60:5:0:6 802 %0.00% 10,061 1,116 
ee ee err 8,671 3,965 

NE ies raw interes sicrsiwesleia se <10.0-4@ emacs 124,072 36,622 

OR Oe ee a 36,622 
Total lumber and shingles............. 160,694 


From Washington alone lumbermen in January of 
this year shipped 6,185 cars of lumber, 2,112 cars of 
shingles, a total of 8,297 loads. In 1905 lumber ship- 
ments aggregated 3,152 cars and shingles 2,244 cars, a 
total of 5,397 loads. This traffic moved over the North- 
ern Pacific and other participating lines and the 
amounts handled are shown in the statement given: 


COMPARATIVE RAIL SHIPMENTS OF WASHINGTON, JANUARY, 
1906 AND 1905. 








Lumber. 
1906. 1905. Shingles. 
No. of cars. No. of cars. 1906. 1905. 
Northern Pacific ......... 4,686 2,243 1,336 1,425 
Great MOTtHOM ..o0.06:0-0.0 1,347 767 737 760 
Canadian Pacific ........ 152 143 39 59 
DEE its iw ak Sema 6,185 3,153 2,112 2,244 


The Delegation Scattered. 

The Pacific Coast association delegation left St. 
Paul Thursday morning on the North Coast Limited, 
via the Northern Pacific, for home. Fred C. Knapp, of 
Portland, left for his former home at Ashland, Wis., 
Wednesday afternoon, to remain a day on business. He 
expected to spend a few days in Chicago and to leave 
there Sunday direct fer Portland. 

Frank H. Ransom, of Portland, left Wednesday night 
for Chicago to spend a few days, and from thence 
leaves for home via San Francisco, where his company 
maintains a selling office. This was Mr. Ransoi’s first 
visit east of Omaha, he being a native Californian, and 
it is naturally with a great deal of interest that he is 
traveling. 

T. J. Humbird, of Sand Point, Ida., intended to leave 
with the Pacific coast delegation for the west Thurs- 
day morning. 

Wednesday evening the visiting lumbermen were 
given a dinner at the Minnesota Club by J. G. Wood- 
worth, general traffic manager of the Northern Pacific, 
at which all the railroad officials were present. 


Sumptuous Headquarters. 

The headquarters of the lumbermen and railroad 
men was at the Hotel Ryan, of which L. W. Rolleston 
is manager. Mr. Rolleston was for six years chief 
clerk of the Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, the lumbermen’s 
headquarters of the Beer City. Previously he was be- 
hind the desk of the Spalding hotel at Duluth, an- 
other popular resort for lumber and timber men. 

During the last few months that he has had charge 
of the Ryan over $75,000 has been spent in refurnish- 
ing and refitting it and putting it in shape, presum- 
ably for this week’s important conference in lumber 
and railroad circles and also for the national conven- 
tion of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, which be- 
gan in St. Paul Wednesday, the ladies taking the place 
of the shippers of lumber about the halls and corri- 
dors. 

Sunday evening the western visitors went out to 
the parks and other beautiful natural resorts in the 
city and although the temperature at the time was 
far from tropical the trip was greatly enjoyed, as 
several in the party were making their first visit to 
the capital of Minnesota and hardly any had ever 
before spent sufficient time in the city to see much 
more than a part of the business portion. 


Impressions of the Conference. 

It is the general feeling that considerable good 
was accomplished by the conference. Never before 
have the two interests had such a heart to heart talk 
and the railroad people understand the lumbermen 
better today than they ever did before. They were 
treated finely by the railroad men at this conference, 
and have nothing but praise for the attention and 
consideration that were given them. 

The new regulation will be an improvement over 
the old proposed one, but that it will work an injus- 
tice, though perhaps in a lesser degree, is the feeling 
of the lumbermen. The exact effect of it can better 
be told after it shall have been put before the ship- 
pers and they have had a chance to study it. 

They agree with the railroad men that it is right to 
compel shippers to load ears to their full visible ca- 
pacity, but beyond that they will not concede any- 
thing. 

This was the situation at the close of the most im- 
portant conference ever held by the railroad men and 
lumbermen. How the lumbermen of the west will be 
able to compete with southern pine shipped on a lower 
minimum basis is something that time only will tell. 


Typical Representatives of Washington. 

Capt. E. G. Griggs, second vice president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., is 
one of the ablest lumbermen on the Pacific coast. 
Besides looking after the business of this company, 
which manufactures 125,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually, he devotes considerable time to association 
work, being president of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which position he has held 
for the past four years, showing the esteem in which 
he is held by the lumbermen of the north coast. He 
is also captain of Troop B, the crack cavalry company 
at Tacoma. While in St. Paul Captain Griggs was 
the guest of his brother, C. M. Griggs, vice president 
of Griggs, Cooper & Co., a large wholesale grocery 
house of St. Paul. 

C. F. White, of Seattle, is manager of the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company, whose plant is located 
at Cosmopolis, Wash., on Grays harbor, where it is an 
extensive manufacturer of fir, cedar and spruce Jumber 
and cedar shingles, making a specialty of spruce 
products. Mr. White lives in Seattle, where the gen- 
eral officers of the company are maintained, and is well 
posted on statistics regarding lumber manufacture and 
shipping. He takes great interest in public matters 
and is president of the Seattle Commercial Club, an 
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organization that is doing splendid work for the de- 
velopment and growth of Seattle and the north Pacific 
coast. 

W. A. Whitman is manager of the sales department 
of the Tacoma Mill Company, the oldest mill concern 
at Tacoma, the business of which was established by 
the late Capt. Charles Hanson in 1868 at what is now 
called Old Town, the first settlement of what is now 
the present city of Tacoma, Mr. Whitman is chairman 
of the committee on values of the Pacific Coast asso- 
ciation and devotes much time to association work. 
Before going to Tacoma, about eight years ago, Mr. 
Whitman was connected with the Missouri Lumber & 
Mining Company, Grandin, Mo. The Tacoma Mill 
Company was for many years exclusively engaged in 
cargo shipping, but of late years it has built up an 
extensive eastern rail shipment business. 

IF. P. Sarles is manager of the Ferndale Lumber 
Company, which is engaged in remanufacturing lumber 
at Tacoma, where it has a large planing mill plant 
and factory in which are made porch columns, mold- 
ings ete. At the conference Mr. Sarles looked after 
the *interests of the manufacturers of porch columns 
and other specialties which are hard hit by the new 
minimum weight regulations, owing to their lightness 
and the inability to make up a heavy load. Mr. Sarles 
is a young man of marked ability who located in Ta- 
coma about a year ago, purchasing the plant of the 
old McKee-Flack Lumber Company. He was formerly 
for several years in the south engaged in yellow pine 
manufacturing, and is a cousin of Governor Sarles, of 
North Dakota, who is a prominent retail line yard 
lumberman of that state. 

A. G. Hanson is manager of the White River Lum- 
ber Company, whose general office, yard and planing 
mill are located at Enumclaw, Wash. Its mill is four 
miles distant and the lumber is brought down to the 
yard in a flume. The company has several miles of 
logging railroad and a new up-to-date double band 
saw mill and caters extensively to the eastern trade 
in all kinds of fir lumber products. Mr. Hanson is an 
active worker in everything tending to benefit the 
lumber trade. 


Oregon’s Wideawake Representatives. 


The representatives from Oregon, IF. C. Knapp and 
Frank H. Ransom, are two of the brightest lumbermen 
of Portland. Mr. Knapp was for years engaged in the 
lumber business at Ashland, Wis., and went to Port- 
Jland two years ago to look after the construction of 
the big plant of the Peninsula Lumber Company, which 
is one of the largest and most progressive rail shipping 
concerns in that state. Mr. Knapp has the happy 
faculty of being able to express himself clearly and 
presented much valuable data and strong arguments 
to the railroad men showing the injustice of the mat- 
ter under discussion. 

Mr. Ransom is manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, a concern that manufactures nearly 
100,000,000 feet of lumber annually, of which nearly 
one-half is shipped by vessel, foreign and coastwise, 
and the balance by rail. Mr. Ransom is a young man 
who has the reputation of being an energetic worker 
in whatever he undertakes. He is also a forcible 
talker and was of great assistance to the north coast 
delegation at the conference, 


Virile Wit from the Inland Empire. 


The Inland Empire, which is the territory covered 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, had 
a very strong delegation present. The chairman of 
this delegation was T. J. Humbird, manager of the 
Humbird Lumber Company, Sand Point, Ida. Mr. 
Humbird is president of the association, having been 
reélected last winter to this position for a second term. 
His company is probably the largest manufacturer of 
pine lumber in the Inland Empire, it having twe 
plants, a large one at Sand Point and a smaller one 
at Kootenai, four miles distant, the total output of 
both of which is about 400,000 feet a day. The com- 
pany is also an extensive producer of Idaho cedar 
poles and posts, and the effect of the new regulation 
on the shipping of cedar products was one of the 
things which he particularly emphasized upon the rail- 
road officials. 

The Big Blackfoot Milling Company, whose general 
offices and large saw mill plant are located at Bonner, 
Mont., was represented by Kenneth Ross, its manager, 
and M. 8. Dean, its traffic manager, who is located in 
Chicago. The Big Blackfoot Milling Company has 
two other large mills, one at Hamilton and the other 
at St. Regis, Mont., the last two named being operated 
under the name of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany. The output of all of its mills, which amounts to 
about 150,000,000 annually, is handled through the 
Bonner office. These companies are all allied com- 
panies with the Amalgamated Copper Company and 
Mr. Dean is the traffic manager for all of the various 
mining, railroad and lumber companies of this organi- 
zation. His offices are in the Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Ross has been with the Big Black- 
foot Milling Company, with John R. Toole, its presi- 
dent, for the last six years. He is a man thoroughly 
familiar with lumber manufacturing business in Mon- 
tana, having been engaged in manufacturing lumber 
in that state for many years. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, 
Spokane, Wash., was one of the first shippers of pine 
lumber from the Spokane territory into the Missouri 
valley. For a number of years he was on the road in 
Nebraska and Colorado selling western pine. Five or 
six years ago he located at Spokane, his company then 
being the MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber Company, which 
was changed a couple of years ago to the Stack-Gibbs 








Lumber Company. This concern manufactures lumber 
at several points.in Idaho and ships a great deal of 
white pine and western pine to the eastern trade. 
Being an old salesman Mr. Gibbs is familiar with every 
feature of shipping and selling lumber in the east as 
well as the manufacturing end of the business. 

Both Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Humbird had been in St. 
Paul for two or three weeks. Mr. Humbird came east 
to attend the wedding of his sister, which occurred 
at the home of his father, John A. Humbird, in St. 
Paul, a couple of weeks ago, and he remained over 
to look after the interests of the lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, was 
represented at the conference by J. D. Bronson, of 
Stillwater, Minn., who is heavily interested in the com- 
pany. Mr, Bronson has for years been manager of the 
East Side Lumber Company at Stillwater, which con- 
cluded its operations last season and has dismantled 
its mill. He and his associates recently bought the 
Turnbull mill at Stillwater and will use it in sawing 
the timber from a large tract of Wisconsin hemlock 
which they recently purchased. Mr. Bronson was for 
some years chairman of the bureau of grades of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association and asso- 
ciation work is therefore no new thing to him. 


Shingle Interests in Good Hands. 


It had been expected that Dan Bass, presidént of the 
Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle, would attend the con- 
ference to look after the interests of the red cedar 
shingle industry, but he was unable to make the trip 
east. The shingle interests were, however, well repre- 
sented by Ralph Metcalf, Tacoma, and J. S. Coulthurst, 
Bellingham. Mr. Metcalf is at the head of the Met- 
calf Shingle Company, which has two large shingie 
mills, at Kelso and Castle Rock, Wash., the total out- 
put of which is over 600,000 daily. Mr. Metcalf is a 
very versatile gentleman, having been formerly a 
newspaper man at Winona, Minn., and was also con- 
nected with the Pioneer Press of St. Paul. He went 
to Tacoma about a dozen years ago as city editor of 
the Tacoma Ledger, and from the newspaper business 
was graduated into shingle manufacturing. He, also, 
for a pastime, takes a hand in politics frequently and 





JAMES J. HILL, of St. Paul, Minn., is president of the 
Great Northern Railway Company and the controlling 
spirit of the Northern Pacific Railway Company. Mr. Hill 
has been credited with the intended projection of a trans- 
continental line through Canada which would parallel the 
Canadian Pacific. Whether or not the future will show 
a realization of this great enterprise, he certainly may be 
accorded the honor of being the greatest empire builder in 
the west. Mr. Hill was present at the freight rate con- 
ference in St. Paul, and freely discussed traffic matters 
with the lumbermen from the Pacific northwest. 





in the recent city election at Tacoma was chairman 
of the committee having charge of the campaign of 
R. L. McCormick, the well known lumberman, for 
mayor, and it was due to no fault of Mr. Metcalf that 
Mr. McCormick was defeated by a small margin. Mr. 
Metcalf’s friends refer to him occasionally as ‘‘The 
County Chairman,’’ considering that he in a measure 
resembles the hero in George Ade’s popular play of 
that name. 

J. 8. Coulthurst is one of the directors of the Shingle 
Mills Bureau. He is engaged in manufacturing 
shingles on the Great Northern railway, near Belling- 
ham, having gone west from Minnesota a few yeans 
ago. His home was formerly in St. Paul and for sev- 
eral years he was engaged in the logging business in 
northern Minnesota. 


The Railroad Representatives. 


J. M. Hannaford is second vice president of the North- 
ern Pacific railway in charge of traffic, both freight and 
passenger. He has been with the Northern Pacific for 
twenty-five years or more. In view of his past service 
and present eminent position he was looked upon as the 
leader of the railway fraternity during the conferences 
and his suggestions were respected accordingly. A mas- 
ter of transportation problems, there are few railroad 
men who are more conversant with the affairs of their 
own roads and relative conditions; hence his value to nis 
company and the intelligent recognition of the interests 
of patrons of the road which he always displays. 

J. G. Woodworth is traffic manager of the Northern 
Pacific. He has occupied his present position for about 
two years. Formerly he was connected with the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company. He also was general 
freight agent of the lowa Central and for a time traflic 
manager of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, with 
headquarters in Seattle. Prior to his connection with the 
Northern Pacific he was associated with the Burlington 
road as assistant to the first vice president, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Promotion after promotion, as 
recorded above, have resulted solely from recognition 
of his thorough and practical knowledge of the science of 
transportation. His delicate but forceful manner and 
methods have gained him the respect and confidence of 
an army of shippers—and of everybody else who knows 
him, 

J. B. Baird, general freight agent of the Northern 
Pacific, prior to assuming that office served in various 
capacities in the freight department. He has been with 
the road for twenty-five years or more and is intelli- 
gently familiar with the territory his road traverses with 
relation to the shipping public and consistently looks 
after its interests. It is always a pleasure to meet him. 

Henry Blakeley, general western freight agent of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Tacoma, has 
occupied his present position about one year. Formerly 
he was identified with the freight department of the 
same road and was located at St. Paul. Pacific in man- 
ner, diplomatic in action, cordially appreciative of the 
relations which should exist between the railroad official 
and the man who pays the freight, Henry Blakeley is 
the right man in the right place. 

Ben Campbell has been fourth vice president of the 
Great Northern railroad for two years. Previously he 
was traffic manager for the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company and later assistant traffic manager of the 
Harriman lines, with headquarters in Chicago. In the 
last named position Mr. Campbell served under the dis- 
tinguished head of the traffic department of the Harri- 
man lines and dean of the transcontinental traffic men— 
J. C. Stubbs, of Chicago—and being thoroughly familiar 
with competitive interests is farseeing in matters per- 
taining to the interests of the Great Northern road, in 
connection with which he is one of the principal ex- 
ponents of the Hill idea, 

W. W. Broughton, freight traffic manager of the 
Great Northern railway, with offices at St. Paul, has 
been with that line for a number of years. Mr. Brough- 
ton is prolific in suggestion, forceful in debate, candid 
in manner and invites confidence in what he says by his 
frankness and fairness. He can also gracefully retire 
from a position which he finds untenable or ill advised. 

H. M. Adams, assistant general traffic manager of the 
Great Northern, located at Seattle, has occupied that 
position for about two years. Previously he was with 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company with offices 
in Portland. He is as handsome as he is big, as friendly 
as he is learned. A vast number of people call him 
‘*Harry.’’ Two years ago he chaperoned the delegates 
of the Chicago Commercial Association along the line 
of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company on the 
banks of the Columbia river. He showed the beauties 
and glories of the road and its service to the queen’s 
taste. 

R. V. Miller, general freight agent of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company and also the Southern 
Pacific lines in Oregon, is located at Portland. He has 
been identified with the former road for twenty years. 
His location keeps him in touch not only with the lum- 
ber traffic but’ with the oriental shipping trade as well. 
Mr. Miller is intensely practical and having faithfully 
served the Navigation company—a veritable school for 
transportation students—as have a number of other gen- 
tlemen whose careers have been mentioned above, he is 
likely to find a more exalted position with some larger 
line. He has the character and ability and intelligent 
conception of the traffic man’s duties to fill any position 
with any of the great roads of the country. 

J. E. Reeves is general freight agent of the Oregon 
Short Line, located at Salt Lake. He formerly was 
assistant general freight agent for the same road and has 
been connected with it for several years. While not 
constantly in attendance upon the conferences his 
friendly offices were appreciated and will be remem- 
bered. 
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BAIT IN TALES OF TALL TIMBER; POSSIBLE REJUVENATION OF AN OLD TIME RASCAL. 


Leviathans of Which Some Lumbermen Are Ignorant. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I enclose an advertisement cut from the May “Every- 
body's’ and would like to ask, gently of course, why, when 
we were reading in your good paper the long account of 
your recent visit to the Pacific coast and_ its lumbering 
interest, you so grossly neglected to tell us about these nice 
little trees. I think that when trees grow so big that six of 
them produce 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and thus fill a large 
vessel, and also when such trees grow by. the “thousands 
in California, we were entitled to hear of it. You certainly 
must have been blind or else you neglected your opportuni- 
ties 

One more question: Is not 6 percent a very small guar- 
anty from trees as large as this advertisement mentions? 
Explanations from someone are certainly in order. 

F. M. GILLINGHAM, 

General Manager Frank C. Gillingham & Son Company. 

[It is all very well for the correspondent to express 
dissatisfaction at the neglect of the editor of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN faithfully to describe each of the sev- 
eral trees owned by the California Land & Lumber Com- 
pany. He should remember, however, that this concern 
was organized at a date subsequent to the time the pil- 
grimage to the coast was made and that the foundation 
of this organization was the invention, protected by 
patent, of these mammoth forest trees. Surely the 
editor cannot be held responsible for failing to give a 
faithful description of something that did not exist at 
the time his last visit to the coast was made. <A de- 
scription of this timber given in the magazine adver- 
tisement to which reference is made is reproduced: 

Thousands of trees in California are 300 feet high. — 

Let us give you an illustration of the vaiue of one of these 
trees. From the ground up, say to a distance of 2v0 feet, 
will be good lumber. ‘The tree will measure 15 feet in 
diameter at the base and at least § feet at the top. _ 7 

That would make an average of about 11% feet in diam- 
eter, all the way up. When cut up this would yield 172,500 
feet of lumber. . 

And it’s worth $3,450—one tree. 


The gentleman who is called upon to explain his con- 
duct is willing to admit that he encountered a large 
number of trees 5 to 8 feet in diameter and several that 
were even larger. He did not, however, penetrate into 
the forest where the average tree was 300 feet high and 
15 feet in diameter at the base. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that this trip was made about three 
years ago and during the interval the trees have grown 
older and, from the faithful account given, larger. 

People of an inquiring frame of mind might be dis- 
posed to dispute the rate of growth, but California is a 
wonderful country. Its forests contain the largest trees 
in the world, and if they have grown at a somewhat 
alarming rate during the last few years, why, who shall 
say but the climate is to be held responsible? Of course, 


it is just possible that the officers of the California 
Land & Lumber Company faithfully and untiringly 
sprinkled the trees in order to accelerate their growth. 
One can fancy the giants at the head of this organiza- 
tion treading softly around through the great forests 
so as to avoid stepping on any of the 300 foot trees and 
crushing them, with a huge sprinkling can watering their 
property in the evening twilight. Now no one should 
imagine or by process of mental deduction transfer the 
water from the trees to the stock; that would be unfair 
and unjust to all, particularly as the growth of the trees, 
if deprived of their accustomed care, might be retarded. 

The advertisement speaks of the plants of the com- 
pany. This probably refers to the young trees which 
have been planted, as direct advice from San Francisco 
states that the company is not manufacturing lamber 
and has no mill. A point is made of the fact that this 
concern owns its own timber land and stumpages. Evi- 
dently those who organized the company or who wrote 
the advertisement are not familiar with the customary 
terms used. 

The charge being insisted upon, those who made the 
pilgrimage in 1903 are compelled to admit that they 
did not discover any forest where the trees averaged 
anything like 300 feet in hight and 15 feet in diameter 
at the butt. This may be considered as an omission of 
ignorance or indolence by some, but the truth is mighty 
and will prevail.—Ep1ror. | 





Recalls Two Colossal Swindles. 

PRESTONSBURG, Ky., May 28.—KEditor AMERICAN TLuM 
BERMAN: IL. P. Morgan, who was president of the Winton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company and who absconded 
after the failure of that concern, we suspect to be the 
same man connected with C. Ek. Kellogg and the Pittsburg 
Land & Lumber Company swindle. What was his name? 
We desire to locate this party, as several of us have been 
swindled through his false pretenses, misrepresentations 
and embezzlements to the amount of nearly $40,000. 

While we have not the slightest clew to his whereabouts, 
we have recently understood that parties who were very 
closely connected with him in banking matters had gone to 
Porto Rico for the purpose of engaging in bank matters, 
and we thought this might be a liner and that he might be 
with them. Ropert BE. McQuay. 


| The Pittsburg Land & Lumber Company affair ante- 
dated the Winton Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
failure about fifteen years, the former occurring in the 
fall of 1890 and the latter in November, 1905. 

The Pittsburg Land & Lumber Company operated 
between 1888 and 1890 at Canisteo, N. Y. When the 
bubble burst the president and general manager, whose 
name appears to have been ‘‘ Packer,’’ or something 
very like that, was convicted of fraud and served a peni- 
tentiary sentence of several years’ duration. The 


method of operation of this concern was unique. Stock 
certificates calling for $5,000 each were issued and these 
were presented to prominent financiers, such as Andrew 
Carnegie and Matt Quay. A number of these certificates 
were accepted, among them being that offered to Mr. 
Carnegie. With these distinguished names upon its 
stock book the company then called in Bradstreet’s 
rating agency, secured a credit rating of $150,000 and 
proceeded to do business. 

It appears that there were two of these ‘‘ Packers’’— 
brothers—at the time of the organization of the Pitts- 
burg company. One went to London and opened an 
office, while the other remained in his home town, buying 
lumber and shipping it abroad. Associated with them, 
and apparently the moneyed one of the trio, was a 
‘*C, KE. Kellogg,’’ who is said to have been a woman. 

The operations of the Winton Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company were conducted from an office in New 
Albany, Ind., while its mills were located at Morehead 
and other Kentucky towns. The Leonora National bank, 
of Morehead, was the financial connection of the com- 
pany and of this bank L. P. Morgan, president of the 
lumber company, was vice president. The Leonora 
National bank failed and pulled the lumber company 
down with it. It was stated that Morgan had used the 
finances of the bank to forward his lumber operations 
and, finding he had bitten off more than he could com- 
fortably chew, left both concerns in the lurch, taking 
his family and moving to parts unknown. 

Whether or not L. P. Morgan is ‘‘ Packer’’ the Lum- 
BERMAN cannot say. He may have been, and the mys- 
terious ‘‘C, E. Kellogg’? may have been Mrs. Morgan— 
for there was a Mrs. Morgan—and then again they may 
have been entirely different people. Possibly lumber- 
men who were familiar with the Pittsburg Land & 
Lumber Company-Leonora National bank affair may 
be able to throw some light on this. At the time of his 
connection with the Winton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company Mr. Morgan is described as being a man of 
from 45 to 48 years of age, rather thin, sallow and very 
dark skinned, deep set eyes, a large mouth and wearing 
a heavy black mustache. Mrs. Morgan is said to be 
about 45 years of age, tall, dark, black hair, Roman 
nose and wearing gold rimmed glasses. She weighed 
somewhere around 145 pounds, 

Of course there is no positive evidence connecting the 
operators of the Pittsburg Land & Lumber Company 
and the Winton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, but 
if any one knows the former well enough to deseribe 
them, or the whereabouts of the latter, he will confer 
a favor upon the editor of this paper by sending him 
such information, or by writing Mr. McQuay direct. 
EpITOoR. | 





PROFITABLE PUBLICITY FOR THE BUSINESS OF RETAIL DEALERS IN LUMBER. 


Do Its Work Properly—All Kinds of Publicity Used—The Souvenir Postal in Business. 


Newspaper Office Should Be Made to 


WHO WANTS A DAIRY? 

Met. L. Saley is seriously considering offering the oid 
black cow—daily capacity five gallons of yellow milk 
and the champion feed destroyer of Franklin county, 
Iowa—as a prize for the decoration of the champion ad- 
vertiser in the retail ranks. It costs nothing to enter the 
contest. Send in your ads. Do It Now!—EbirTor. 


A UNIQUE ADVERTISING METHOD. 

This elephant is pulling for the Steelton Lumber 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio. Originally his stamping 
ground was confined to a number of large bulletin 
hoards occupying prominent places along Columbus 
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streets and avenues, but of late his field of operation 
has been enlarged and he now appears on the backs 
of innumerable postal cards which find their way over 
quite an area. These cards are the size of the ordinary 
souvenir postals, and the recipient, in nine cases out 
of ten, will look at it twice before he realizes that it 
is a plain, everyday bid for business. The card is a 
neat, catchy ad and should bring results. It is a little 
out of the ordinary and, while it does not tell any- 
thing about what the company has for sale there is 
a businesslike ring to that ‘‘We deliver the goods’’ 
catch line that suggests a good big assortment of 
everything necessary constantly on tap. 


A CONVERTED TRAVELING MAN RECOGNIZES 
VALUE OF PUBLICITY. 


About a year and a half ago ‘‘Charlie’’ Rourke, then 
one of the most popular traveling lumber salesmen on 
the road, went over to the retail ranks, hecoming a 
member of the firm of ilunter, Rourke & Co., at 


Urbana, lll. Mr. Rourke had learned the value of ad- 
vertising as a wholesaler and immediately put his 
knowledge to practical use. His concern was foilowing 
one of the best known men in that section of the state 
and he realized that it would be necessary to engrave 
the name of Hunter, Rourke & Co. upon the pubiie 
mind pretty thoroughly. These are a few of the 
methods used to accomplish this purpose: 

Standing space in the four daily papers of Urbana 
and Champaign (ads changed each week), billboards, 
signs on lumber, houses and wagons, calendars, lead 
pencils, needle bocks, carpenters’ aprons, memorandum 
books, horse banners and fly nets. 

Attractive Cuts Important. 

The following is a recent newspaper ad, set to fill a 

j-inch space: 





A Customer Called Our Yard 
A LUMBER DEPARTMENT STORE. 
We Admit We Have The 
FINEST ASSORTMENT IN THE STATE. 
LET US FIGURE YOUR BILLS. 


HUNTER, ROURKE & CO. 


LUMBER & COAL. 
Tell Phone 9. 
Ifome Phone 409. 


Planing Mill in Connection. 


Urbana, Ill. 


This ad is all right if the reader’s eye stops long 
enough to take in the first two lines. There are two 
classes of customers reached by newspaper advertising. 
The first takes in the man who wants something in a 
certain line, knows that he wants it and makes a sys- 
tematie search up one column and down the other look- 
ing for it. The second—and this is the more impor- 
tant, numerically, at least—is made up of the people 
who need some article or articles, but who never think 
of it when they are reading the paper. For the former 
class the’ above ad is suflicient, but for the latter it 
needs something to attract the attention. The eye that 
is traveling down a column of more or less interesting 
news needs something out of the ordinary to pull it 
over to the column which the subconscious mind of the 
reader tells him is devoted to advertisements. A good 
idea embodied in a well made cut will do this, and 
such a cut would increase the strength of the Hunter, 
Rourke & Co. ad very materially. 

Short, pithy catch lines are Mr, Rourke’s specialty. 
‘‘Let Us Figure Your Bills’? appears on every bit of 
advertising sent out, as well as upon all the firm’s 
stationery. ‘Not What Will Answer, But Wiat You 


Want, Is Our Motto,’’ ‘‘It Pleases Us to Please You’? 
and ‘‘A Pleased Customer Is Our Best Advertisement’? 
are samples of the trade arresters used. 


INSIST ON GOOD PRESS WORK. 


The advertisement here shown is considerably re- 
duced in size, but the faults it contains were, if any- 
thing, more noticeable in the original. The chief trouble 
with it lies at the door of the newspaper in which it 
appeared, The eut is erude. Familiarity with the 
subject enables one to recognize the first figure as the 
representation of a span of horses drawing a wagon 
loaded with lumber, and the headlines lead to the con- 
clusion that the background is intended to counterfeit 
some section of a ‘‘house, factory or store’’ in course 
of erection; but there is nothing positive about it. If 
Mr. Miller paid for this ad—and as he enjoys an excel- 
lent reputation for prompt payment of bills the pre- 
sumption is strong that he did—then the paper shoul 


Buildiag Materials for Houses, Facto- 
ties and Stores 


And Barns are constartly 
leaving our yar¢.- because we 
carry the largest stock of 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles. Sash 
and Doors in this ‘section. 
Our service isthe best and 
prices the lowest. We also 
have Steel Roofing, Portland 
Cement, Plaster, Hardware, 
Paints aud Varnishes. 

-W.H. MILLER,.+ 
West End Lumber Yard, Main Street, Medison, Ind. 














be liable for obtaining money under false pretenses. 
The idea for this cut was not a bad one, but its exe- 
cution was mighty poor. Not only that but the type 
used in the reading matter was so old and worn that 
it had to be retouched in order to make it even fairly 
presentable. An advertiser who is paying out his good 
money should insist on good work. The best idea in 
the world can be crippled by poor press work, and when 
this happens and the pecuniary results fall beiow ex- 
pectations the advertiser is likely to come to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘advertising doesn’t pay.’? Make your 
newspaper give you something for your money. It can 
and will do it if you refuse to accept anything else, 
and in the end you will be doing it a favor, for better 
work will mean better results and more advertising. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE LAKE IN THE HILLS. 


In the time of the youth of the planet 
When the world was unpeopled and free, 
’Twas then that a creature of granite 
First looked on a child of the sea. 
Her eyes were as blue as the sky is, 
With jewels her tresses agleam ; 
Ifer voice was as soft as a sigh is, 
Iier form like the nymph of a dream. 





And the mountain that looked on 
That looked on the mountain again, 
Was stirred by a mighty emotion, 
Grew warm with the passion of men. 
But to her who looked up at the mountain 
This thing men call love was unknown, 
To the innocent eyes of the fountain 
The hill was but granite and stone. 


the ocean, 


Then, hot with a love unrequited 
And mad with a love that was vain, 
The heart of the mountain ignited 
And burst with the heat of its pain. 
Then thunders enveloped the planet 
That shattered the rock and the tree 
And the passionate lover of granite 
Imprisoned the child of the sea. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


To his home in the mountain he bore her 
And gathered her close to his breast, 

In the nighttime stood sentinel o’er her, 
In the daytime her features caressed. 

And still through the ages he holds her, 
Unwilling and beautiful bride, 

And still through the ages enfolds her, 
Afar from her mother the tide. 


33 


WEAVES A LYRICAL LEGEND CONCERNING A WESTERN LAKE. 


As once to the seawind she listened 
She lists to the song of the pines, 

As once with the moonlight she glistened 
With the sun of the morning she shines, 

But never, though captive, the fountain 
Complains to the wind or the tree; 

Yea, ever she smiles to the mountain 
While ever she sighs for the sea. 








Lake 


Wenatchee, 


near Leavenworth, 


Wash. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Authoritative Information from the 
Fire Reports Greatly Exaggerated. 


WELLS, Micu., May 19.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
The forest fires along the right of way of the Escanaba & 
lake Superior railroad has been greatly exaggerated. There 
was some fire in the old slashings around Northland and 
also at Cornell. A small shingle mill belonging to J. D. 
Colburn and a section house belonging to the Escanaba & 
lake Superior railroad and several log shanties were burned 
at Cornell. At Northland small was burned. 
One locomotive, a gasoline log loader and about twenty cars 
loaded with logs were damaged by fire on the Escanaba & 
Lake Superior railroad. 

The log loss will not exceed 800,000 feet. It will in no 
way interfere with the logging operations of the I. Stephen- 
son Company or the running of its mills or factory as they 
have plenty of logs in the river and right of way to keep 


one cottage 


them going all season. THE I. STEPHENSON COMPANY. 
DBO OOO 
Cypress Telephone and Telegraph Poles. 


Berwyn, ILL., May 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I have an order for 4,000 good, sound, straight cypress poles, 
forty feet long, 7-inch top, Big Four Railway delivered at 
Indianapolis and intermediate points, inspection to be made 
at point of shipment. Can you give me the names of anyone 
getting out cypress poles who would be willing to undertake 
to cut and deliver poles of the dimension specified ? 

BUSINESS. 

{Of late a number of inquiries have been made for 
cypress telephone and telegraph poles. Such inquiries 
are far more numerous than offers to supply the stock. 
If owners of cypress timber suitable for this purpose 
are interested, will they kindly communicate with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ?—EDITOR. | 





As to Second Growth Loblolly. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., May 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Referring to the editorial on page 27 of your issue 
of May 19 wherein our name is mentioned. Noting that 


your correspondent desires to know our experience in the 
matter of second growth loblolly being blown down, I am 
pleased to give you the benefit of same, although otherwise 
I would deem it unnecessary to refute the statement itali- 
cized in the report, as it is so erroneous that it hardly needs 
reply. 

In the first place as to our experience. The writer has 
seen no second growth loblolly pine coming up in this man- 
ner, uprooted by windstorms of either moderate or severe 
velocity, but he has seen some old loblolly trees in what is 
termed a virgin forest uprooted by storms, and of course, 
we have seen longleaf pine which has been severely boxed 
for turpentine uprooted, both in what are termed virgin 
pines and what are termed second growth. 

I use the words “what are termed virgin growth” advis- 
edly, owing to the fact that with very few exceptions all 
the loblolly pine that is being cut is not virgin growth, but 
is second or perhaps third growth. For instance, we cut 
over a tract of loblolly pine ranging from twenty to thirty 
inches in diameter, and the ground on which it stood still 
showed traces of old corn furrows of bygone years, probably 
100 years old, as we hardly think the traces of these fur- 


rows, which were very evident, could have lasted much 
longer. Therefore, if these so called virgin forests (which 
are not virgin forests, but second growth) could be so 


damaged by windstorms, how is it that we have them witb 
us at all? 

This argument 
past history. 


is not merely from experience, but from 
We are cutting second growth pine now, which 
has come up under practically the same conditions as we are 
attempting to reproduce by practical forestry, and if these 
Second growth forests have come up so that they are now 
merchantable timber, it seems most reasonable to believe 
that history can and will repeat itself and that another 
growth can be reproduced under the same circumstances. 


Fire Region—Some Loblolly History—The Louisiana 


Consequently both from our experience, which of course is 
only for a few years, and from past history, which is for a 
number of years, the statement italicized in the report 
referred to is absolutely and entirely incorrect. 
Kk. P. BuRTON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Maurice C. Burton, Secretary. 

| This refutation certainly is explicit enough to sat- 
isfy the most exacting. Mr. Burton’s testimony was 
voluntarily offered and goes right to the point. It is 
commended to every pine manufacturer who has the 
slightest interest in the question and showid prove valu- 
able and useful to all. 

The LUMBERMAN desires to extend its thanks to the 
correspondent and feels under obligation for the pains 
taken to set the trade right on this matter.—EbpITor. | 





Louisiana Land Titles. 

MORGANFIELD, Ky., May 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We have noticed several discussions in your worthy 
paper about the McEnery scrip in Louisiana. Please let us 
know if all the land known as swamp land, or overfiow 
land, that was given to the state by the government was 
disposed of under the McEnery scrip. We are interested in 
some land in Richland parish, Louisiana, and on Bluff river, 
and are anxious to know if title is liable to become clouded. 
Would greatly appreciate any information on above subject. 

COENEN Bros. 

{ Answer to the inquiry involves the recital of a little 
history. When the United States purchased the Louisi- 
ana territory it secured title to practically all of the 
land, the exceptions being that grants made by France, 
the former sovereign power, were recognized. From 
time to time congress by special acts donated the state 
certain lands for some specified purpose. Later the 
swamp land act, so called, was passed, which briefly pro- 
vided that all lands, 51 per cent of which were subject 
to periodical inundation, should become state property. 
Louisiana claimed never to have received all the land 
that should have been given it under this act, and in 
1880 the state legislature passed act No. 23, authorizing 
the governor to employ counsel to assert the rights of 
the state to lands donated by the federal government or 
to recover the value of such lands in money or scrip. 
It was claimed that some of the lands had been illegally 
disposed of by the federal government and that other 
portions though listed to the state had been improperly 
suspended or rejected by the federal government and 
approval to the state refused. The contract made be- 
tween Governor Wilz and 8. D. McEnery related only 
to those lands claimed by Louisiana and which the gen- 
eral government refused to approve. 

It is a very easy matter to ascertain whether or not 
any particular tract of land will be affected by the 
outcome of the fight now being made on McEnery scrip. 
The records show the manner in which the land was 
acquired, whether it was located by scrip issued to 
MeEnery or bought outright from the state. 

In addition to the trouble over this scrip, some ques- 
tion has been raised in regard to the classification of 
certain other lands. It is not a very easy matter to de- 
termine the facts in regard to the latter, which so far 
has not received a great deal of attention. Titles to 
land which were purchased from the state are not af- 
fected in any way by the trouble over MeEnery scrip. 
In regard to this matter it may be said that the gov- 
ernor and others now recognize the injustice of de- 
priving property holders of their rights to land which 
have not been questioned for nearly a quarter of a 
century. In many cases the present owners who are 
innocent holders have paid taxes on their lands for years, 
have lived on them and improved them and in this 
way added to the wealth, dignity and population of the 
state. They have a right to their property which it is 
hardly possible any court will set aside on a technicality. 
—EDITOR. | 


Mixup—Utilization of Mill Refuse. 
The Importance of Utilizing Mill Refuse. 


ABBOTSFORD, WIS., May 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: The question of utilizing mill refuse covers more 
ground than it might appear to, and the most vital part 
is in getting orders for sizes that will run well together. 
An order for all one size, say 1144x1%4—20-24-30 inches is 
almost as cheaply handled as so many lath, but an order 
for the same amount in feet, board measure, in 
14,x1%—20-24-30, or 1144x15,—20-24-30, 1%x2—30-32-34, 
is much more expensive to handle. Therefore a great deal 
depends on the effort put forth to obtain orders in good 
shape. 

It seems that 
up this line 
fallen short of 


sizes, say 


most manufacturers in attempting to take 
overlooked this feature and not only have 

but in order to get rid of the mess 
they had gotten into rushed through all kinds of sizes and 
lengths and shipped them in, and the result was that they 
lost money. And the after receiving a dose of 
this kind, has no desire to try the second one. On the 
other hand, if they had taken proper care in getting their 


success, 


consumer, 


orders they could have made a profit and built up a trade 
at the same time. What is most needed in this line is an 
understanding between the manufacturers and the con- 
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think would result in the 
all the small they 
sets, putting sizes 
gether, and 
adaptable. 
With this accomplished the manufacturer, at a fair profit, 
could furnish the consumer the same grade of stock at less 
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that will 
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the together 
placing these 


use 


sets 


cost than if he should cut it from boards or plank. The 
cost of cutting small stock from mill refuse varies so much 
with the different conditions that it is hard to say just 
what the cost of cutting should be, but with a good run of 
sizes that will work well together clear cuttings can be 
made at a cost of $5 a thousand feet. If sizes are not 
smaller than two pieces to the foot, board measure, this 
will cover the total cost f. o. b. car at mill, if properly 
handled. C. E, LAMB. 


RPP 
ANXIOUS TO SELL. 

CHIcAGO, May 29, 1906.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
My attention has been called to a circular received by a 
postmaster in this state asking that he would furnish the 
South Side Lumber Company, of Chicago, with a list of the 
carpenters, contractors or other persons who may be expect- 
ing to build soon, who are receiving mail at his office. 

As this circular bears marks of being addressed to all 
postmasters, the name of the individual town being inserted 
by typewriter, I would ask if you have any knowledge of a 
postoflice regulation forbidding postmasters from giving such 
information. I know that some years ago when I endeay- 
ored to obtain the names of saw mill men and lumber deal- 
ers by the same means I was informed that the postoffice 
orders did not permit the giving of such information by the 
postmaster. In an endeavor of the same kind with railroad 
agents I was compelled to get an order from headquarters 
before the station agent would furnish the information. Do 
you happen to know of any change in the policy of the 
postal authorities modifying such prohibitory ruling? I do 
not. GeorGe W. HorcHKIss, 

In reference to the foregoing it is relevant to say that 
anxiety to sell has ruined many operators. It is all very 
well to carry out the old injunction laid down by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, to push your business rather than let 
your business push you, but there are ways and ways of 
pushing. Many contend that the means adopted by the 
concern to which reference is made in the foregoing let- 
ter are far from the best; that in the end such methods 
will operate to the disadvantage of those employing 
them. 

It is not possible for us to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to Mr. Hotchkiss’ inquiry relative to postal reg- 
ulations. The postmaster should be versed in depart- 
mental rules and able to handle this matter in accord- 
ance therewith. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also has 
received several of the circulars sent out by this company, 
which bear out the deductions made by Mr. Hotchkiss, 
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LUMBER AND LUMBERING METHODS IN THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Kinds and Proportions of Woods Handled—Questions of Labor and Logging Expense—Possibilities for Americans—Conclusions of a Resident Observer. 


‘*For ways that are light and tricks that are plain 
the modern Chinee is peculiar.’’ Bret Harte please 
apologize. 

Every well conducted publication in the United 
States considers itself in duty bound at more or less 
frequent intervals to lift the veil of mysticism from 
the orient in order that occidental minds may be 
enlightened, and, being enlightened, understand. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cannot constitute itself an ex- 
ception and yields to a desire to shatter the silence and 
pierce the Stygian darkness of ignorance which over- 
shadows the mind of the average lumberman of this 
country in regard to the lumber trade of China. In 
this enlightening work it will have the assistance of 
Cc. L. Seitz, managing director of the China Import & 
Export Lumber Company, Limited, whose head office is 
in Shanghai, with branches in all the principal cities 
in China. The concern is the largest doing business 
in China and Mr, Seitz has at his tongue’s end the 
details of all questions pertaining to the demand for 
and supply of forest products in the flowery kingdom. 


In a Personal Vein. 


Two days prior to the California disaster Mr. Seitz, 
accompanied by his wife and child, reached San Fran- 
cisco, where they experienced the horrors of the quake 
and conflagration and lost all their personal effects. 

While much of his life has been passed in China, 
there is very little about Mr. Seitz to distinguish him 
from the ordinary American citizen. He was born in 
Japan, where his father, who at one time resided in 
Chicago, was employed by the Japanese government in 
the capacity of civil engineer. The business of the 
China Import & Export Lumber Company, Limited, 
was founded about twenty years ago by the late H. 
Snethlage and carried on under the name of Snethlage 


& Co. The present corporation was organized about 
five years ago and handles about two-thirds of the 


lumber imported into China, dealing directly with the 
native consumer, in the treaty ports as well as the 
inland cities. 

Mr. Snethlage died in January, 1905. A short time 
prior to his death Mr. Seitz was admitted as a partner 
in the business, and upon the death of the founder he 
assumed entire charge of its affairs. A few European 
and Chinese merchants also are interested in the com- 
pany, which has been a paying institution ever since 
it was organized. 

Kinds of Woods Handled. 

This concern handles Oregon pine, California red- 
wood, Japanese timber, Borneo and Philippine hard- 
woods and part of the local Chinese timber product. 
Of the wood first mentioned 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
feet are bought and sold each year. Of redwood the 
company handles 300,000 to 500,000 feet. The sale of 
these woods forms, however, but a minor part of the 
company’s business, the principal trade being in 
Japanese woods. Mr, Seitz tells a very interesting 
story and his own version of the Chinese lumber trade 
is perhaps the best that can be given. In substance 
his review of conditions is reproduced: 

‘*The biggest item in the supply of wood used in 
China is furnished by Japan. We are selling agents for 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the largest mercantile house 
in Japan. This company owns extensive tracts of tim- 
ber land in Hokkaido, Nippon and Sakhalien islands, 
and practically controls the Japanese lumber business. 
The output from the forests last year was 160,000,000 
feet, and it is estimated that this will be doubled for 
the current year. 


A Surprising Statement. 


‘“This Japanese firm has contracted to deliver to 
the Sonora railroad in Mexico about 300,000 railroad 
ties, which are being transported in the steamers of 
the Dollar Steamship Company. These ties are made 
mostly of oak and are of a quality which would bring 
about $45 a thousand feet in the markets of the 
United States. In fact I have sold some of this product 
in Pacifie coast cities for $45 a thousand. They don’t 
get that price, of course, for the railroad ties, 


Japanese Pine. 


‘‘The pine of Japan is similar in character to that 
of the eastern spruce of the United States. It is a light 
cream in color and practically free from sap. You 
can cut a tree right through the center and it is diffi- 
cult to tell which part is heartwood and which is sap. 
The annual rings show but slightly. When dressed it 
takes a lovely satin finish and is a very pretty and 
useful wood. The only drawback is that it is soft. 
A large number of beautifully figured woods are found 
in the forests in Japan, and it will not be long before 
they will become known and sold on the markets of 
America and Europe. The work as carried on in the 
forests of Japan now is crude and no proper method of 
selection and grading is observed, with the result that 
much of the most valuable timber cut is converted 
into railroad ties regardless of its true value. Large 
quantities of these ties are contracted to be supplied 
within the next year or two to the railroads in Siberia, 
China and other countries in the Far East; even 
South Africa being in the market for the purchase of 
these ties. There is, therefore, not much danger of the 
development of any considerable trade in fancy woods 
in this country at present, and it will probably take 


years before the system of selection in Japan will suffi- 
ciently improve to enable dealers to obtain regular 
supplies ot any special fancy woods. There are, how- 
ever, indications of a movement to open up large tracts 
of timber lands in Siberia, and our firm is giving spe- 
cial attention to this new field. The timber found in 
Siberia is of a high class and will command a ready 
sale in the Far East, while the oak, ash, maple and 
similar woods will be exported to Europe and America. 


Railroad Construction and Operation in China. 


‘*China has three extensive railroad lines. One of 
the main lines which is owned by the Chinese govern- 
ment starts at Peking and ends at Newchwang. 
Another exists between Peking and Hankow. This 
line belongs to a Belgian syndicate in which the 
Belgian government has some interest. There is an 
English line being built from Shanghai to Nanking, 
and the Germans have under construction a line in 
Shantung province. It takes about four days to travel 
from Peking to Hankow, going at a speed of about 
twenty miles an hour and running day time only. 
Trains do not run in China at night because it is not 
considered safe. The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has sup- 
plied practically all the sleepers for these lines, which 
are new. The price of ties in China is about 45 cents 
gold delivered to the railroad company. The usual 
size tie is about 6x9x8. They are manufactured in 
Hokkaida island. Several large mills are located there, 
the largest being capable of turning out 4,000 ties a 
day. Large circular saws are employed in cutting up 
the wood. Bandsaws are hardly used at all. 


Redwood Trade. 


‘*We had quite a good trade in California redwood 
up to about two and a half years ago, when the mills 
raised the price to a prohibitive rate. This caused the 
architects in China to specify a wood called meranti, 
which comes from Singapore and answers equally well 
for building purposes. It is a semihardwood and sells 
for about the same price as Oregon pine. In character 
it resembles rosewood, but with a much coarser grain. 
Clear redwood in China brings about $35 to $40 gold 
a thousand feet. It is used almost entirely for doors, 
windows and fancy finish. The hand carvers like it 
because it works easily. 


Miscellaneous Woods Handled. 


‘“*We keep on hand large stocks of Philippine woods 
and also the woods from Borneo. These woods are 
extraordinarily hard and heavy, and so far the ex- 
ploitation of the forests in the Philippines and Borneo 
has not proven a paying investment. The timber 
growth is large and occasionally sparse. Very often 
the best forests are situated on marshy soil and the 
expense of transportation of the timber to the rivers 
is considerable, more especially as nearly all of these 
hardwoods will not float in water and must be 
transported by boat down the rivers to the seacoast 
for shipment to foreign countries. The native laborers 
on the islands are of a very low class, and Chinese are 
imported mostly for this work in Borneo, which makes 
the logging a costly proposition. In the Philippines, 
where Chinese cannot be imported, and the native 
tribes are not given to work, it is almost impossible to 
get wood cut at all. 


Primitive Japanese Logging. 


‘In Japan logging machinery is practically un- 
known. Woods work is carried on in a very primitive 
manner. The investment in equipment is, to say the 
least, not very heavy. In the early fall a large num- 
ber of Japanese coolies are engaged and sent into the 
forest. The coolies arc accompanied by their wives 
and children. The operating company furnishes them 
with rice, fish, clothing and other necessities for the 
season, The men fell the trees and the women and 
children hew them into squares with axes; then they 
are dragged to the rivers and creeks, where they are 
left for the spring freshets to carry them to the larger 
streams and thence to the mills. The logs are cut in 
14, 16 and 18 foot lengths. Each coolie puts a stamp 
on the logs he cuts before they are rolled into the 
gorges. When the accumulated snows of the winter 
melt they are floated to the mills, where the winter’s 
work of the individual logger is checked up and credit 
is given him. If the man has an energetic wife and a 
Jarge family he will make one yen a day, which is 
equal to about 50 cents gold. From this is deducted 
the cost of the food and clothing supplied him at the 
beginning of the season’s work. 


Lumber Production of China. 


‘*Strictly speaking, there is no lumber produced in 
China, but large quantities of poles are cut each year 
in Honan and Fukien provinees. In the former the 
output is probably 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 poles and 
the jatter something like 40,000,000 annually. These 
poles vary in length from twelve to sixty feet and are 
used for building houses in China. They are used 
in the same manner that ordinary house dimension is 
in the United States, the frame being constructed of 
the poles and covered with boards secured largely 
from Japan. These poles are a species of cedar with a 
red heart somewhat similar to the Tennessee cedar, as 
you describe it. They are cultivated; are planted 


very close together and a pole sixty feet long will 


often not be more than nine inches at the butt and 
more than half of its entire length will be without a 
branch. The price received is about $24 gold a thou 
sand feet, and they are figured on a basis of the 
cubical contents, the diameter being taken six feet 
from the butt of the pole. 


Chinese Trade Not Understood Nor Appreciated. 


‘*People in this country have vague ideas in regard 
to the trade of China. That country now is extremely 
prosperous and there are many opportunities for en- 
larging the sale of American goods. Many of the rich 
Chinese merchants are building magnificent homes. 
Cost is not a factor providing the ideas of the builder 
can be carried out. 1 have known instances where one 
of these builders would spend $50,000 to $75,000 on a 
6-room house. They are fitted up with great elegance. 
The features of each building are the large amount of 
hand carved wood used in decorating and the statuary 
employed for the same purpose, which is built into the 
house. There should, for instance, be a good opening 
for trade in American high grade locks and in interior 
architectural metal, tile and mosaic finish of all de- 
scriptions. At present the orders for such material are 
placed almost entirely with English manufacturers and 
there should be no reason why some of the beautiful 
work of this description which one sees in the build 
ings in this country should not find favor in China and 
Japan if properly introduced. 

‘*Boycott? It looked formidable for a month or six 
weeks and then practically died out.’’ 





UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DAMS. 

STEVENS Point, WIS., May 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Kindly advise what the real object of the government 
dams on the upper Mississippi river is. Whether main 
tained by the government to enable lumbermen to drive logs, 
or for what other purpose are they constructed. 

INQUIRER. 

[These dams have one chief object which includes a 
number of subordinate ones. It is to regulate the flow 
of the upper Mississippi. By storing surplus waters 
in the early spring and at any other time of heavy 
rainfall floods are prevented or their destructiveness 
lessened; and, released during the season of low water, 
the stage in the river is increased throughout the dry 
season. As far as these projects have been carried out 
and put into use they have demonstrated their value. 
Large areas are used to store the surplus waters which 
otherwise would be worse than wasted, so that there 
has been a demonstrated saving in flood damage, while 
the stage of the upper river, at least as far south as 
Lake Pepin, has been increased during low water to 
the benefit of what navigation there is. Lumbermen 
with logs to drive have shared in this advantage, 
though the dams were not built for them especially. 

These dams on the upper Misisssippi in Minnesota 
are the most important so far built in pursuance of a 
broad plan which, if the people and the government 
will favor the work, will be extended to cover as far 
as practicable all the streams in the country whose 
flood waters are a menace to property. They form a 
part of the great river improvement schemes now 
occupying so much public attention. 

Take the Mississippi river, for example; if in addi- 
tion to the upper river itself the St. Croix, the Min- 
nesota, the Chippewa and the Wisconsin could be simi- 
larly controlled a reliable stage of water in the Mis- 
sissippi could be assured at least as far south as St. 
Louis. Similar projects have been devised for the 
control of the Missouri, which is now a treacherous 
stream, practically unavailable for navigation, having 
tremendous floods at some seasons and running almost 
dry in others. If in addition to the upper Mississippi 
and the Missouri the Ohio and the Arkansas could b: 
brought under control the disastrous floods character 
istic of the Mississippi would be largely abated. But 
no scheme has been proposed for the control of the 
Ohio, which has its headwaters in hilly or mountainous 
districts where the large area necessary for effective 
reservoirs cannot be found. 

A beginning of the control of the Missouri waters 
has been made in the irrigation reservoir projects. 
The reservoirs already planted, and work on some of 
which has already been begun, will impound millions 
of acre feet of flood water which will be let out dur 
ing the dry seasons for the immediate purpose of irri 
gation but which will, for the most part, find their 
way to the natural channels and so tend to maintain 
a better stage of water than is now had during the 
dry season. When these are supplemented by river 
improvement reservoirs, which are entirely practicable, 
on nearly all the main tributaries of the Missouri an‘ 
the Arkansas there will be created an asset oi 
enormous value to the country in the way of improve« 
river transportation and in at least a partial control 
of the winter and spring floods. 

There has been some objection to the establishment 
of these Minnesota reservoirs, chiefly on the grounds 
that the impounded waters damage the surrounding 
country, that some land available for settlement is 
flooded and, the unworthy one, that lumbermen who 
drive logs down the Mississippi river are immediate 
beneficiaries. But these objections are of little account 
when compared with the large benefits to the north 
west which acerne, and which will be seen in more 
tangible form if the broad plan of which this is just 
a start be extended as suggested above.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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FEATURES OF THE LUMBER: TRADE AT THE: WORLD’S METROPOLIS DURING APRIL. 


THE LONDON MARKET. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 7.—April was a dull month in 
the London wood trade, and the demand is far from 
good all over the country. This is somewhat strange 
when it is remembered that all the other chief in- 
dustries are picking up, and is not very encouraging at 
the opening of the importing season, which began a few 
days ago with the arrival of the first Baltic cargo of 
sawn wood, but every one is looking forward to bet- 
ter times. The most important event of the month, as 
far as the American trade is concerned, has been the 
slump in pitch pine prices. The fact that shippers are 
now willing to accept lower figures has been much ap- 
preciated by the agents for this staple commodity, 
whose commissions must have been much reduced dur- 
ing the last year or two. Another fact worthy of men- 
tion is the reduction in the charges for the landing 
and storage of wood goods of 25 percent made by the 
London & India and Millwall Dock companies. This 
will be welcome news to American lumber shippers, as 
practically the whole of this business is handled in the 
first named docks. Whether the reduction will have 
the effect of diverting much of the soft wood trade 
from the Surrey Commercial Docks is doubtful. It 
may, however, induce the latter company to reduce its 
charges. 

The Pitch Pine Market. 


During the last week or ten days the prices de- 
manded by shippers’ agents have shown a decided 
weakness, and it is quite impossible to hide this fact 
from buyers. At such times as these the agent or 
broker is in a most difficult position. Although his 
first consideration is the shipper, out of whose com- 
mission he earns his living, he cannot at the same time 
forget his buyer. The smart man who manages to do 
business at the old figures when he knows very well 
that the market has dropped 50 cents or $1 a load 
scores for the time being, but is afterward looked at 
with suspicion. Whereas $21 a load was maintained 
up to a fortnight or so ago for 30-foot average sawn 
timber, it is safe to say that if a buyer were to offer 
$20 a load for the same specification today he would 
get it, while $18.75 has been accepted for 25-foot with 
the stipulation of shortened lineal average. It is 
known that $20.75 has been paid for small shipments, 
but this has meant at least three ports of discharge, 


and the extra price goes to the shipowner and not 
the shipper. There is only a poor demand for hewn 
timber, and unfortunately the supply is increasing. 
For very large average woud $22.50 a load has been 
paid, but for 100-foot it would be difficult to obtain 
anything over $21. The contracts for prime lumber 
which were made last year are now coming along and 
this, together with a number of unexpected parcels 
which are arriving, has had the tendency of weakening 
the market for this particular article. The ruling price 
a month ago was $97.50 a standard; $95 has since been 
accepted and today it is doubtful whether more than 
$92.50 could be realized for first class stock 11-inch and 
up. Flooring seems to have gone entirely out of favor, 
its place having been taken by saps which are worth 
about $80 for 6-inch. Freights are if anything a little 
firmer, $20 to $20.25 being about the figure from the 
Gulf to the east coast of England. 
London Dock Stocks. 


The position of the stocks of wood in the London 
docks at the opening of the importing season is always 
a matter of interest. The figures as well as those at 
same date last year are as follows: 





Woop— 1906, pieces. 1905, pieces. 
De Shc chsnsaeebakeee es 657,795 818,647 
Ce MS ocancdetasasean sane 1,377,722 1,834,091 
I I is sb aces ita woo 2,611,470 2,770,204 
EE, Sab, dina s schwinn aud baw 4,992,601 6,368,428 
DE Sink sos anion eie bean ees oes 601,664 998,116 
OD cch dake dcees shud hh ob ealemm 529,279 750,059 
eS S| er eee Tr rer 15,842 895 

BEE dine scnuu disse ee denunees 10,786,373 13,600,440 


The present holding is a remarkably low one, the 
figures being the lowest for six years. In only one par- 
ticular is the stock anything like normal, namely, in 
the case of rough boards; the stock of flooring being 
probably the lowest on record. This naturally keeps 
prices firm, and if only the poor demand showed signs 
of expansion the London timber merchant would not 
have much to grumble about. 

Mahogany. 

The outlook in the mahogany trade is favorable to 
shippers, as arrivals continue on a limited scale with 
the result that prices show an upward tendency. The 
April import comprised a cargo of 550 logs of Tobasco 
wood and 250 logs of other varieties, an unusually 
small list. The bulk of the sales at auction has con- 
sisted of Honduras wood, of which over 400,000 feet has 


been disposed of at an average price of about 9 cents 
a super foot. The chief demand at the moment is 
for the better class wood. The bulk of the stock in 
brokers’ hands at the end of the month (1,400 logs) 
comprised small and inferior timber. Practically the 
whole of the rest of the business done has been in 
African wood which, it is rumored, is to be sent direct 
to New York instead of via Liverpool. The prices 
obtained at auction were good, and with the exception 
of the Gaboo variety further shipments of medium to 
large sizes in good condition would find a good market 
here. The stock of wood in first hands is under 4,000 
logs, which is very low for this time of year, and 75 
percent of this consists of Honduras and Cuban. Prime 
or figured parcels of the latter variety would meet 
with a ready sale here, while further supplies of 
African are also wanted. The consumption from the 
cabinet and building trades is only moderate. 


American Hardwood Position. 


There is a slight improvement in the tone of the 
market, although agents still find it hard to get the 
high prices which shippers demand and which they are 
no doubt obtaining in the United States. As regards 
walnut lumber there are ample stocks of first and 
medium qualities, the only variety in real demand 
being culls. First quality boards 1x6 and up are 
worth from 10 to 10% cents a foot super, while the 
same size in medium is bringing 64% to 7 cents. Inch 
eulls are worth 4% to 5 cents a foot. There is no im- 
provement in the outlook for quartered oak, first qual- 
ity inch boards of fair average width being worth 
about 7% cents a foot. Plain oak continues to be 
one of the brightest features of the market. Three 
and 4-inch planks are scarce and the demand is brisk. 
They are worth 4 to 4% cents a foot. First quality 
inch boards are at 514 cents and medium 4 cents. The 
whitewood market is steady, business being curtailed 
by the high prices asked by shippers. First quality 
inch boards planed to seven-eighths inch and averaging 
13 to 14 inches wide are bringing 5 to 5%4 cents; clear 
saps, 4%4 cents; No. 1 common, 4 cents, and No. 2 com- 
mon, 2% cents. In satin walnut (gum) lumber the 
only demand is for medium wood, which is worth 3 
cents a foot. First quality is in poor request at 4 
cents. The stocks of California redwood are sufficient 
to meet all the demands likely to be made upon them, 
4 cents a super foot being about the ruling figure. 





GENERAL REVIEW OF CONDITIONS IN THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


The one thing that has been demonstrated by the coal 
strike in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, above all others 
perhaps, is that with the mines of these three states idle 
and production uninterrupted in most other producing 
regions there can be during the summer months no 
scarcity of coal, if precautions shall be taken to secure 
a proper distribution of that which is mined. The total 
output of bituminous coal in the United States last year 
exceeded 300,000,000 tons. The output of Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois and Kansas was about 80,000,000 tons, scarcely 
more than one-fourth of the total. The rate of con- 
sumption during the summer months is perhaps not more 
than 50 percent of that during the winter and accord- 
ingly two-thirds of the mines could more than comfort- 
ably provide for the wants at present. There is of 
course a steady movement of coal during the summer 
for storage purposes in some parts of the country. New 
England receives during the summer months from West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania a large portion of the steam 
and domestic coal which it consumes the following win- 
ter. Another important summer movement is the ship- 
ment of about 10,000,000 tons of coal from Lake Erie 
ports for docks in the north and northwest. These and 
other trade currents assist in keeping the mines more 
active during the summer months than if production were 
limited strictly to summer needs. 

To attract fuel from producing regions more distant 
than those which usually supply the west attractive 
prices to the sellers would be necessary. Because of 
the heavy stocks accumulated by consumers, the prepara- 
tions made by jobbers in anticipation of a strenuous 
market and the new coal offered in limited quantities the 
market did not take on the anticipated strenuous char- 
acter and hence no heavy supplies from distant regions 
reached this market, save through a disastrous specula- 
tion, The visible supplies were reduced week by week 
and are now down close to the point of extinction. The 
turn in the market came about two weeks ago and since 
then there has been a slow but steady appreciation in 
prices. Illinois mine run coal early in May sold as low 
aus $2 a ton, Chicago, but at the beginning of this week, 
even with an early settlement of the strike in prospect, 
brought from $2.50 to $2.75. 

Western coals are almost entirely exhausted. The 
railroad companies are now buying more fuel than has 
been produced in Illinois and Indiana and because of 
the inadequacy of western coals have been buying eastern 
products in considerable quantities. After peace shall 
be declared in the west and all details arranged for a 
complete resumption of mining it will perhaps take only 
a few days for the newly mined coal to fill all current 
requirements, but until that full resumption shall arrive 
fuel will be scaree. This is for the reason that a set- 
tlement has been expected now for almost a week and 
was regarded as likely for a longer period. Hence east- 
ern shippers had not been forwarding to the west much 
unsold coal, fearing as they did that as soon as a wage 
scale had been agreed upon in Illinois and Indiana the 


market would weaken and the unsold coal shipped from 
the east would have to be disposed of at a loss, just as 
the March coal thus forwarded was disposed of without 
profit. Had the purchasers of coal in the west been in- 
clined to buy for mine shipment a bustling trade would 
have been transacted for the past week; but practically 
without exception the western buyers have wanted coal 
on track for immediate delivery, either because they were 
entirely out of coal or because they feared the market 
might break before the coal to be shipped from distant 
mines could arrive. These conditions have made the 
supply of bituminous coal this week meager. For two 
weeks the total visible supply of unsold coal at Chicago 
and vicinity has averaged only about 800 cars. Trade 
has therefore been of a distinctively hand-to-mouth 
character. 

Because of the slowly rising prices pressure has been 
brought upon the coal companies from their large cus- 
tomers to resume operations at mines. These consumers 
are paying higher prices for the coal they use than they 
would have to were the usual sources of supply available. 
The rise in values has been sufficient to enable western 
Kentucky coals to be sold in this market. They are 
bought at about $1.10, mines, with a special freight rate 
of $1.60, and accordingly can be sold at $2.80 to $3, 
Chicago. Receipts from Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia have increased, for they are regarded as the main- 
stays of the market in Chicago, with production farther 
west almost at a standstill. But, as stated above, the 
shipments have not been liberal, being barely equal to 
current wants on account of the future uncertainties 
of prices. Without doubt if there were a sufficient de- 
mand and if inquirers would pay the somewhat higher 
prices asked the movement of eastern coals by rail to the 
west could readily have been increased within the past 
week or two. The current demand for bituminous coal 
in the west has come almost exclusively from the steam 
trade. A noticeable call for fuel comes from the dealers 
but is not of even the ordinary summer proportions. 
The restricted volume denotes that some preparation had 
been made by the merchants in anticipation of the late 
crisis and also to some extent by the householders, and 
moreover that the latter are putting off as long as possi- 
ble the renewed purchase of fuel. All these circum- 
stances have conspired to minimize the disastrous effects 
of the prolonged shutdown of mines in the west. 

June arrives with a normal condition of the market in 
anthracite coal. Taking April and May together, the 
buying in the west has been less than ordinarily. But 
the discontent among dealers who bought April coal at 
winter prices for storage purposes has not entirely dis- 
appeared. There have been delays in settlements and 
some disputes, where any basis whatever appeared for the 
contention that prices were guaranteed. The call for 
anthracite during the closing days of May at the 40 
cents discount has been moderately active, so that some 
of the shippers were unable to fill all orders. Complaint 
is general in the west that too little anthracite has been 


coming to this territory and the reason for the small 
shipments has not been made plain. But the stocks of 
anthracite among the shippers April 1 were large, and 
while eastern users bought liberally during April and 
early May these stocks seem to have sufficed, so that 
renewed mining has not been with the vim that would 
have occurred had supplies been exhausted as they were 
at the close of the 1902 strike. 


PABA 


TOO BUSY TO HOOK THE FINNY TRIBE. 

There is a lumberman in Tacoma who likes to go fish- 
ing, but these days, with the great demand for western 
fir, cedar and spruce lumber, he does not have much 
time to devote to his favorite pastime. The accompany- 
ing picture shows how his private office appears on a 
busy day, and they are all busy days now. The gentle- 
man in question is Fred E. Eastman, of the Eastman 
Lumber Company, whose offices are in the Berlin build- 
ing, Tacoma, Wash. 

The Eastman Lumber Company handles the output of 
the Henry McCleary Timber Company, Summit, Wash. 
This company has been building a large mill the past 





FRED E. EASTMAN, OF TACOMA, WASH. 


winter and with its two mills in operation its output 
will amount to about 140,000 feet of lumber every ten 
hours, which is marketed by the Eastman Lumber Com- 
pany, in addition to its doing a general wholesale lum- 
ber business. Mr. Eastman graduated from the office 
of the Weyerhaeuser company and the Old Coast Lumber 
Company at St. Paul, and after spending several years 
with the Foster Lumber Company at Tacoma as its 
secretary and sales manager, in the summer of 1905 Mr. 
Eastman and Henry McCleary formed the Eastman 
Lumber Company. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley too Impressionable for Coeducation—Details of the Conduct of a Desirable Shed—In Moribund lowa Towns—A Quarter 
of a Century’ in Retail Harness—Advent of Humane Wire Fencing—A Manager with Ideas. 














UNLOADING LUMBER IN HE. L. MUNN & SON'S YARD, 
AMES, IOWA 


An Iowa Seat of Learning. 

At Ames is located the Iowa State College, which 
has the making of a great school, at least so far as 
equipment of buildings is concerned. I believe there 
are about sixteen buildings, one ot which cost $500,000 
ind, next to the capitol in Des Moines, is said to be 
the finest structure in the state. The college owns 
1,000 acres of jand or more and originally was an agri- 
cultural school, but engineering and some other courses 
have been added. In a room in the main building are 
cabinets made from forty-five kinds of native woods, 
one kind in each, and it would be a curiosity to find 
the lumberman who could name all of them. They 
have a furniture finish, another illustration that the 
right kind of treatment will make the cheapest woods 
beautiful. ‘This is a coeducational school, a fitth of the 
1.400 students girls, and under the trees on the beauti- 
ful campus were groups o1 the two sexes, an associa- 
tion that no doubt pleases the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, but if when mixing in this way they pay the 
attention they should to their studies is another propo- 
sition. In my mind [ can travel back several years 
and imagine that if 1 were sprawling around on the 
grass with young ladies | might become hypnotized 
and let my studies go to the demnition bowwows, And 
doubtless all human nature is very much alike. As I 
look at it, the young man goes to college to prepare 
for life’s work, and the fewer diverting influences there 
ure the better Jater in Jite he will learn it was for 
him, 

One of the features of this school is an immense 
creamery, at which the cream from the milk from the 
herds of the institute, as well as much that is bought 
outside, is made into butter. Cows of different breeds 
are fed different kinds of food and the results are 
watched in the cream tests, The outcome of protracted 
tests has hung the badge of honor on the horns of the 
Holstein, and when I heard this I said ‘‘ Tally another 


for the old black cow! 
Ames’ Retail Interests. 

One of the yards is operated by H. L. Munn & Son. 
A few years ago the son, Alfred H. Munn, was vice 
president of the Northwestern retail association. 
Never, however, is he known as Alfred, but always as 
Fred. In his boyhood he objected to the sissy nick- 
name that was derived from Alfred, so he repudiated 
it and named himself Fred. The father and son have a 
home in San Diego, Cal., where they spend the winters. 
They are both fishermen and last winter the younger 
man caught a shark. 

The inclosed shed at this yard is 56x100 feet, and 
Mr. Munn says he has learned one thing in connection 
with sheds and that is they should have foundations. 
This shed stood until it was tired and then it started 
for the street. It was lined up, cement piers put under 
it and now it is obliged to stay where it was put. 
The cement pier idea for shed foundations is spreading 
rapidly, yet a few weeks ago I saw a new shed that 
had no foundation to speak of. Little doubt but within 
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a year and a half the jack screws will be put under it. 
When the Munn shed was righted up three cement 
walls were built lengthwise of the shed for inde- 
pendent bearings for the lumber, but Mr. Munn says 
he wouldn’t do it again, as the air cannot circulate 
under the piles and the lumber becomes damp. Some 
of us—about 90 percent of us—should pay more at- 
tention to the principles of shed building when we are 
about to spend our money in that direction. 

There is a single shed, 18x100 feet, with the back 
slatted. Few of us would take this precaution to 
ventilate a half open shed. We would think that the 
whole thing was open to the weather anyhow, but 
there is a difference between having the air come 
against piles of lumber and circulating through them. 
1 don’t see many slatted back, half open sheds. The 
warehouse is 20x40 and an excellent feature is an 
apartment in which nothing is permitted to be stored 
except the mill work of bills which have been sold. 
Should we all have conveniences of this kind we might 
avoid getting things mixed as we sometimes do and 
selling items from bills which at a late hour must be 
replaced. Mr, Munn says they built everything too 
small. Had the ground been clear of all buildings and 
they had known in advance what the condition of 
trade was to be the plant built up would have filled 
the bill; and no doubt thousands of us have reflected 
along these same lines, 

Molding, case, base ete. are kept in inclosed apart- 
inents. It is surprising that we have not all learned to 
keep from dirt and dust the material that is to be 
finished in the natural way. Yet how many there are 
who have not learned to do this. Hardly a day passes 
but I see moldings in open racks, and case, base and 
yellow pine finish piled in open bins where they will 
catch all the dust that is flying. A few weeks ago 
when going from one yard to another I stopped on the 
way where a cottage was building, and I think for an 
hour the carpenter and I sat on saw horses and talked 
lumber. To start with, he would hardly look toward 
me, no doubt on seeing my camera case thinking I was 
selling eye water or spectacles. When he learned that 
I knew a board from a cement block | could hardly 
break away from him. What makes me reeall the in- 
cident is that this question of a tight apartment for 
the kinds of stuff that are to be finished in the natural 
came up and this carpenter said that because one 
dealer in the town took proper care of this material 
was the means of selling through him a bill for a 
$2,000 house. ‘You bet [ am not going to sandpaper 
dirty trim when I can get it clean,’’? was the way he 
put it. The dealer who did not get the bill may not 
have known why it went to his competitor, and I have 
no doubt that hundreds and hundreds of us are losing 
sales and wondering why it is so, when an investiga- 
tion would show that it was due to our slobmagullion 
way of doing things. If we should take into consid- 
eration that no man is obliged to buy lumber of us 
unless he is pleased with our business methods, that 
unless he is so pleased there are other yards from 
which it may be bought, possibly we would turn over 
a new leaf. 

The Munns have dipped as deeply into the cement 
building block deal as any yardmen I have met re- 
cently. They may have a couple of thousand blocks 
in pile. The cement plant is 20x100, with an annex 
20x40. They make the Miracle block and brick and 
furnished the blocks with which to build the opera 
house. The night I was in Ames I attended a political 
meeting in this opera house and heard a_ would-be 
governor air his opinions, 

In the strict sense of the term it is not an unloading 
deck, but about forty feet in the rear of the shed, 
along the spur track, is an open shed, say 18x50, 
through which all the lumber is unloaded from the cars, 
the material being shoved from the car on to a hand 
car that holds about 2,000 feet, and then pushed along 
a light track that extends into the large shed alley. 
Mr. Munn is a friend of the close connection of the 
railway track and a lumber yard. When unloading 
brick and tile, as well as lumber, he regards it of 
marked advantage. 

If there is any lumber selling in the vicinity of 
Ames Mr. Munn has not made the discovery since his 
return from California three weeks ago. Still, as there 
are not a half dozen vacant houses in the town of 
3,500, excluding the student contingent, the time will 
soon come when of necessity houses will go up. 

The competing yard is that of the Citizens’ Lumber 
Company, managed locally by I’. W. Clausing, who is 
a man of sense else he would not have knocked holes 
through the side of the inclosed shed, 50x104, to let in 
the air. The amount of gumption in different local 
managers varies from nothing to a full supply. There 
are line yard companies which years ago built sheds 
tight enough for dry goods boxes, and although local 
managers have come and gone—perhaps a score of them 
in some instances—not an improvement has been made 
around the sheds. Then another, like Mr. Clausing, 
will come in and the first thing he does, in answer to 
the demand of the lumber inside for more air, is to cut 
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holes in the sides of the sacred old shed and Jet it in. 
Little besides hemlock dimension is sold at this yard 
and as much basswood siding as all others, 


Business at Boone, 

Boone, which of course was named after Daniel, has 
a population of from 10,000 to 12,000, depending upon 
who tells it. Once the town was called Montana and 
a little adjoining settlement Boonesboro. The latter 
was located before the coming of the railway and the 
courthouse was built there. When the railway was 
built, however, it ignored little Boonesboro, starting a 
town of its own a mile and a half away. This latter 
town is now Boone proper, and it would give money to 
have the county buildings brought here, but they insist 
in lingering in old Boonesboro, which is reached by an 
electric line. 

The business section of Boone has a fine appearance. 
The streets are wide and clean, with two miles or more 
of vitrified brick paving, and the good work is still 
going on. Unlike most other towns in lowa, Boone has 
saloons, but they can’t locate in the limelight, as the 
man who goes into the saloon business must take a 
back seat, consequently a stranger could walk up and 
down the best sections of the business streets without 
knowing that there was a place where he could quench 
his thirst. I believe if I wanted a drink and it could 
not be had without going to some place where every- 
body would know what I was going for 1 would go 
without it, but where a fellow can dodge in at any cor- 
ner, Wipe his mouth and come out with an innocent air 
as though he had been in to collect rent or inquire the 
way it is different. After all the number 13 is not 
always fatal, as the number of saloons in the town is 
13 and they pay thirteen hundred dollars each for the 
privilege of running, yet apparently they are flourish- 
ing. 

rhis is something of a railroad town, it being a di- 
vision on the Chicago & North-Western, and formerly 
nearly 200 hands were employed in the shops, a number 
that has been reduced to 25. To an extent this takes 
the starch out of the town. Every business man talked 
with mentioned the loss. I was told by at least half 
a dozen people that the town is dead. It is not en- 
tirely, but it is indulging in a nap. Its growth for the 
Jast five years was 16 percent, while from 1895 to 1900 
it increased 50 percent. What’s the matter with the 
town? <A bright business man says it has suffered 
from so much money going west into cheaper lands, 

The four yards are not selling a quarter of the lumber 
it would please them to handle. Think that prices have 
retarded building? In a few instances they know it 
has; whether it has generally they don’t know. They 
know dead sure that business is very dull. The founda- 
tion is going in for a Y. M. C, A. building that is to 
cost about $12,000, the Chicago & North-Western con- 
tributing the site and half enough for the erection of 
the building. It will also heat and light the place 
when completed. Two or three new stores will go up 
later in the season and beyond these I hear of no large 
jobs in the town or out of it. The farmers are not in 
a building mood, There is a good deal of repairing in 
town, new roofs, porches and additions being seen in 
every direction. This is always the trade we want, as 
far as it goes. When driving over the town Mr. Otis 
pointed to a little building that would about accommo 
date a big dog and said the material cost $60. 


A Dealer Who Keeps His Eyes Open. 
When going to Boone T had in view seeing L. IF’. 














SHED OF THE CITIZENS’ LUMBER COMPANY, 
BOONE, IOWA. 
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Fehleisen, of the Fehleisen-Rosacker Lumber Company. 
A few years ago I had correspondence with Mr. 
Fehleisen that led me to think he was wide awake. 
Nine times in ten when visiting a town there is some 
dealer whom I have in mind. If I never have seen 
him I have heard or read about him. If he is a stranger 
I never of course picture him as he is, putting him 
down as old when he is young, fat when he is lean, re- 
served when he is the reverse. We don’t know a thing 
until we do know it, faith, expectation, desire affording 
us no accurate information. We must learn else we do 
not know. 

‘*Do you think this frisky Iowa breeze will blow up 
a rain?’’ I asked Mr, Fehleisen, on entering his office. 
‘*T don’t know; let me see,’’ he replied, and stepping 
to his desk he pressed a stamp upon a pad and made 
an imprint upon a piece of paper. ‘‘No, I should not 
say we are going to have much rain,’’ he said. ‘‘* Well, 
what the dickens!’’ I exclaimed, looking on with sur- 
prise. ‘*That is my barometer; it beats that one hang- 
ing there on the wall.’’ Then he explained. When the 
weather is dry and there is to be no rain the impres- 
sion made with this stamp is as clean cut as though 
made with type; when it is to be lowery with possibly 
short showers the impression is heavier and less clear, 
and when a soaking old rain is on hand the stamp 
makes an impression that is actually blotted. I said 
that this is a dealer who keeps his eyes open and if 
he were not he would not have made this little dis- 
covery. 

This company has yards at Boone, Ogden, Dayton 
and Berkley, the other partner, M. H. Rosacker, having 
charge of the Ogden yard. When Mr. Fehleisen left 
school he had $7 and from this amount he had to pay 
for a pair of boots. Kighteen years ago, when he 
bought this yard, the stock inventoried something over 
$3,000 and today to do the same amount of business as 
was done then he thinks it would require a stock of 
the value of $10,000. In dimension the stock is mostly 
northern pine—it will not do to say white pine these 
days, as really so little white pine is in it; the finish 
is white pine and cypress and the siding is white pine, 
red cedar, redwood and basswood, the preference of the 
buyers being for white pine. A dealer recently said 
that he was carrying seven kinds of finish. 

The main shed of the Fehleisen-Rosacker company is 
55x112 feet, with large doors on both sides, the frame 
heing of lighter construction than | had before seen 
in a shed of this size. In his boyhood Mr. Fehleisen 
worked at carpentering and thinks he learned how to 
put up a light frame that will stay. 

There were piles of lumber in the open and Mr. 
ehleisen remarked that it was so wet when it came 
in that rain couldn’t hurt it. Moreover, he said that 
lath is so high that he can hardly afford it for sticking 
lumber. Trade with this company, as with all the 
other concerns in the town, is light. 

A side line that the company has taken on is the 
making of sidewalk cement blocks, 2x2 feet, two inches 
thick. For some reason J have seen few of these lit- 
tle cement works in operation recently. 


Last Good Year in 1902. 


That is what Zimbelman & Otis say. These dealers 
nform me there has been no free delivery in the town 
for many years, lumber being hauled by draymen who 
vet 40 cents for a large load and from 15 to 25 cents 
for a one-horse jag. On the delivery proposition the 
lealers of the country hang as far apart as the east 
and west, those who are not delivering free thanking 
heir stars they are so fortunately situated, and those 
vho do wondering how their colaborers have the cheek 
o ask their customers in a town to haul away their 
wn stuff. Like many other questions, it is a matter 
f education. Northern dimension is handled largely, 
es Moines being about the dividing line between 
orthern and southern pine, that market having the ad- 
antage of a freight rate that is 314 cents cheaper than 

oone’s, 

The main shed of the firm is 52x100 feet, the alley 

' feet. Cement piers form independent foundations. 

n seeing foundations of this character one may know 

iat the shed is either comparatively new or has been 

vamped, as such foundations have not long been used. 
ow that we have got ‘‘onto’’ them they ought to be- 
me a feature of every shed that is built—but they 
on’t. Some of us will go right on in the old way, 

/pying some shed that we saw in our boyhood. It 
would seem that enough has been said about the ad- 
antage of an independent foundation in a shed to 

ake it stick, still we must bear in mind there are 
lealers who never read a word that is written about 
lieds or anything else that pertains to the lumber busi- 
ess. They are in it, yet they are not in it, is about 
the size of it. The warehouse of this firm is 18x20 
leet, two story. 

I was in a warehouse that is one story, 14x18 feet, 
and the dealer thought I could serve my country no 
hetter than to advocate the building of warehouses of 
a size that they would hold things. As you who read 
this department know, that is what I have been doing 
lor years. I don’t know what any dealer is thinking 
about to build a dinkey little warehouse that is only 
an aggravation. It doesn’t cost much more while we 
are at it to make it of decent size and if we only do 
it we rise up and eall ourselves blessed. Never yet 
have I heard a dealer say his warehouse was too large 
—and I have seen some whoppers. 

No lumber dealer in the town handles coal, half a 
dozen soft coal mines being within a radius of two 
miles of the town, this coal selling in the city for 
about $3 delivered. Zimberman & Otis unload in the 
rear of the shed directly from the railroad track. 
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OTIS, OF BOONE, 


The Oldest Boone Dealer. 


Peter T. Nelson, who is associated with his sons in 
business, was yard manager in the town for twenty 
years and three years ago struck out for himself. In 
his yard is a shed that has seen service for thirty-five 
years and if it had whiskers it would look as aged as 
Methuselah. In the yard are also two small pole sheds, 
the two types representing the past and the present. 
More No. 2 6-inch hemlock is sold for sheathing than 
any other kind. Here as elsewhere, these days, I see 
piles of woven wire fencing, it rapidly superseding 
barbed wire. Come to reflect, isn’t it a trifle singular 
that the fence which maimed so many horses and cattle 
could have found the favor it did? I cannot recall the 
time I saw a spool of barbed wire at a lumber yard, 
whereas I used to see it everywhere. Large farmers 
have told me that now they use none of it. A dealer 
says that already he had sold two cars of woven wire 
fence this season. It pays a fair profit, there are no 
remnants left, and I think it is a side line with three- 
quarters of the yardmen in the smaller towns. A 
dealer remarked that he thought it would be senseless 
to carry posts in stock without the fencing, as they 
went together. And then this same dealer asked a most 
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pertinent question: ‘‘Why don’t we retailers keep 
every kind of fence that is woven as we do every kind 
of lumber that is sawed?’’ I told him it was because 
they had fence sense in their heads. 

A revival meeting was recently brought to a close 
here and Mr. Nelson rented the lumber for the taber- 
nacle in which the services were held. The value of 
the lumber was $1,300. From the churches he got a 
rent of $400 and from Grand Army men who are about 
to encamp here $200, making a total of $600. He did 
not build the structure but he will have to tear it 
down, and it is probable that the expense, with the 
loss from split boards, will be not far from $100. Then 
likely he will have to make a reduction from the regu- 
lar retail price on account of nail holes. He does not 
think it will turn out a bad deal. At any rate it makes 
something doing, and for this he is thankful. The 
Fourth of July is so near at hand that we may as well 
be thinking over this renting proposition, as that of all 
days is the one that the demand will be the heaviest. 


A Manager Who Thinks for Himself. 


The shed of the Citizens’ Lumber Company is 100x 











125 feet, with two alleys, and three decks in the cen- 
ter. I believe that this yard has changed ownership 
four times since 1900. It is much pleasure to see yards 
and sheds, but still more the men who are back of or 
manage them, especially if they think outside of a 
2x2 channel. 

‘‘What have you been doing with your alleys?’’ I 
asked J. L. Shirey, the manager; ‘‘there is not a par- 
ticle of dust to be seen.’’ ‘‘I suppose you may say 
that Providence favored us. As 1 understand it, this 
location was once a frog pond. It was tiled, but still 
the ground is so damp that no dust ever gathers on the 
surface. Elsewhere I have tried salt without relief, 
but these natural-state alleys are the best I have ever 
worked in. Don’t think I used enough salt? Maybe 
I didn’t, but it certainly did very little good.’’ 

There is excellent piling in this shed. Mr. Shirey 
said he learned his business under a man from Wausau, 
Wis., and that when a lumberman gets into the habit 
of piling as he ought to he doesn’t think of piling any 
other way. Moreover, he says it is his aim to teach 
the men under him that every board has a eertain 
money value and that it should be handled as though 
it were money. The lumber in this shed is stuck as 
carefully as it would be if piled outdoors, and if all 
of us would take a cue from such piling and sticking 
it would be a credit to us as retail lumbermen, and in 
addition it would be worth money to us. 

‘*How would you pile green hemlock, solid or 
stuck?’’ he asked, and I said to him there are ad- 
vocates of both ways. Then he pointed to a pile of 
dimension and said that was the way he treated it— 
stuck it and then kept the wind from striking it, as he 
believed it was the wind that did the damage. This 
dimension was piled in one corner of the shed with 
the doors back of it closed so as to shut off as much 
ventilation as possible. 

In a shed in the rear I saw 5x12 fir the ends of which 
had been painted to keep them from checking. It is 
exceptional to find a jiocal manager who has as many 
ideas as Mr. Shirey has. I believe his father is in the 
retail trade at some Jowa point. 

Seven carloads of yellow pine dimension were put 
in this season and Mr. Shirey says it is going first 
rate. J should judge he would sell anything he took 
hold of. He was the only man in town I heard speak 
hopefully of trade the present season, 





UNIFORM BILL OF LADING SHELVED. 


The proposition to prescribe by law certain condi- 
tions for the issuance of bills of lading by railroads, 
under which such bills should be made uniform, was 
called up again at the last meeting of the house com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. This sub- 
ject was taken up before the committee at a hearing 
March 26, when a delegation representing the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association and headed by Mr, Pearson, 
appeared in behalf of house bill 15,846. At that time 
it was argued that the establishment by law of a uni- 
form formula to be employed in order bills of lading, 
such bills to be given the quality of negotiability, 
would obviate various bad practices by which banks 
were now mulcted through the negotiation with them 
as security of bills of lading which had been irregu- 
larly issued or which had not been called in when the 
shipments of freight to which they related were taken 
away by consignees. It was then shown by members 
of the committee that the bill as drafted was exceed- 
ingly defective and the bankers agreed to see what 
could be done toward an agreement with railroad inter- 
ests. 


When Chairman Hepburn called up the question at 


the last meeting of the committee no bankers’ repre- 
sentatives answered. Judge Payson, however, as 
counsel for the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 


railroads, stated that the roads represented by him 
were absolutely opposed to the measure suggested. The 
Pennsylvania system, he was informed, was also an- 
tagonistic to the idea. In response to an inquiry, he 
said that he knew nothing about the alleged effort to 
secure an agreement between the shippers, bankers 
and railroads. Representative Bartlett at this point 
remarked that he had received a letter from the 
president ot the American Bankers’ Association in 
which that officer said that a bill of less radical char- 
acter would be drafted shortly and presented. Another 
member remarked that the old bill was ‘‘ absolutely 
absurd and out of the question.’’ 

No new bill having made its appearance, it was 
voted to postpone the subject indefinitely. 


SAAB 


LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES ACTIVE. 


The Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, of Lima, 
Ohio, reports an active business for the week ended 
May 26. The sales included the following: 

C. A. Goodyear Lumber Company, Tomah, Wis., one 45-ton 
Shay. 

_ Lewisburg & Ronceverte Electric Railway, Lewisburg, W. 
Va., two 45-ton Shays. 

Grant Land & Lumber Company, Selma, La., 
Shay. 

Title Guarantee & Trust Company, Tampa, Fla., one 14x20 
Mogul. 


one 37-ton 


Culbreath Logging Company, Huttig, Ark., one 37-ton 
Shay. 
Flint, Erving & Stoner Lumber Company, Dunleyie, W. 


Va., one 65-ton Shay. 
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LOUISIANA STATE LANDS 


Mueh interest is centering in the test case recently 
tried at Baton Rouge, La., to secure a decision on the 
McEnery scrip land matters. The suit was a mandamus 
brought by John D. Fisher to compel Governor Blanch- 
ard to sign patents to land formerly located by serip. 
The patents to the lands involved were drawn up by the 
commissioner of the land office, and under a favorable 
opinion from Attorney General Guion were issued in 
favor of John D. Fisher and sent to the governor ‘to 
sign. ‘The latter decided to allow the matter to go to 
the courts, on account of the precedent to be established. 
Testimony has been concluded and arguments will be 
heard later. 

The suit involves the title to several hundred acres 
belonging formerly to the Houston (Tex.) Lumber Com- 
pany and the American Lumber Company. If the plain- 
tiff should win it title to about 12,000 acres of lands 
located with McEnery scrip that have not yet ripened to 
patents would be overthrown. No matter what the de- 
cision, the case will undoubtedly go to the supreme 
court. District Attorney Hubert N. Wax represents the 
governor. Mr. Wax has made a careful study of the 
entire MecEnery scrip matter and has written the fol- 
lowing brief history of the entire transactions, which 
may be of interest at this time: 

In 1849 and 1850 congress passed two acts donating to 
the state of Louisiana for divers purposes all lands in this 
state which on survey would classify as “swamp lands.” 
Government surveyors immediately began work and classi- 
tied and listed these lands. In 1852 and periodically there- 
after the United States land office department approved and 
transferred to the state thousands of acres of land thus 
listed. But in 1880 there remained a vast acreage which be- 
longed to the state under the land grants and surveys and 
selections, but which the general government had failed to 
approve over to the state. Perceiving this, the general as- 
sembly of 1880 passed an act known as Act 23 of 1880, 
authorizing the register of the state land office to ‘institute 
proceedings, employ counsel and make the necessary agree- 
ment to recover for the state the remaining lands which 
belonged to it by virtue of the land grants of 1849 and 
1850,” and providing “that the state shall incur no cost 
or expense in the prosecution of the said claim other than 
an allowance to be made by the governor out of the lands, 
money or scrip that may be recovered.’ In pursuance of 
this act the then governor, Louis A. Wiltz, entered into a 
contract with John McEnery, drawn in the phraseology of 
the act, excepting the following clause: ‘Where lands in 
kind are recovered the compensation as aforesaid of the said 
McEnery shall be represented in scrip or certificates to be 
issued by the register of the land office of the state, and 
locatable upon any lands owned by the state.” pit is this 
clause over which litigation has arisen. 

In 1886 the general assembly, by Act 106, repealed Act 
23 of 1880, on which the McEnery contract was founded, 
and also abrogated the said contract. Between 1880, when 
the contract was made, and 1888, when it was rescinded, 
the then register of the state land office, as compensation 
for his half of the lands recovered, issued to John McEnery 
hundreds of negotiable certificates entitling the holder 
thereof to locate them on any vacant lands of the state in 
conformity with the clause of the contract above quoted. 
This scrip was sold by John McEnery to third persons, who, 
desiring to enter the land, presented the certificates to the 
register, who located them on vacant lands of the state. No 
patents were issued to some of these locators, but their cer- 
tificates were accepted and canceled, and their names were 
inscribed on the records of the land office as the owners of 
the land described in the scrip. 


AND M’ENERY SCRIP FROM A HISTORICAL STANDPOINT. 


When the legislature in 1883 repealed Act 23 of 1880, and 
the supreme court in 1895 decided that the legislature had 
the right to repeal the act and abrogate the contract, the 
question at issue—the question of validity or not of the 
sales and locations of the lands entered with McEnery scrip 
between 1880 and 1888, when the scrip was accepted as 
valid by the state land office—was ignored by the legisla- 
ture, and has never been judicially determined in any of our 
courts. 

The attorney general, in a very able opinion, solicited 
from him by the present register of the state land office, 
holds to the view that the contract made with McEnery by 
Governor Wiltz exceeded the power granted by the act which 
authorized it; that the contract provided for the issuance 
of scrip locatable on any lands of the state, and the act did 
not, and for that reason all scrip thus issued and located 
is void, as well as the entries made thereunder; that the 
then register exceeded the power granted him when he 
issued scrip of the above character; that the land thus 
located has never been separated from the public domain, 
and, therefore, is now subject to entry and purchase by 
those making proper application. 

There are none who directly controvert this opinion, but 
there are some who arrive at a different conclusion by an- 
other course of reasoning. They say the state of Louisiana, 
through its regularly constituted channels, made a contract 
with John McEnery; that under this contract McEnery 
recovered for the state vast bodies of land from the United 
States government, and was entitled to one-half of the lands 
so recovered; that instead of being given one-half of the 
lands so recovered the register issued to him in lieu thereof 
equal acreage of scrip of the state, entitling the holder to 
locate on any vacant lands of the state, instead of the lands 
McEnery actually recovered from the government; that 
while this particular mode of compensation was not pro- 
vided for in the acts of the general assembly the state in 
the last analysis lost nothing, as McEnery was only issued 
scrip, acre for acre, by the register, and therefore he only 
obtained scrip acreage equal to the acreage he recovered 
from the government for the state. The only point of 
difference seemed to be that Mcknery received the compen- 
sation for his services out of lands already approved to the 
state, instead of out of lands which he recovered for the 
state under his contract. 

That McEnery preferred the scrip to the land was very 
probably due to the fact that in 1880 swamp lands were not 
regarded as a very valuable asset, and because the scrip 
was less expensive to hold and easier to negotiate. The 
purchasers of scrip were entitled to locate the acreage it 
called for on vacant lands of the state, wherever any might 
be found, whereas the purchaser of land would of necessity 
have to have taken it where it was situated. Therefore, it 
is apparent the scrip was a more merchantable commodity. 


This whole subject remained smoldering until recently, 
when the present register of the state land office, acting in 
accordance with the opinion of the attorney general, re- 
ceived an application for certain parcels of land located 
with McEnery scrip, and presented the patents to the gov- 
ernor for his signature, as required by law. ‘The governor, 
who was acquainted with the status of the land to be con- 
veyed, declined to affix his signature, and the applicant for 
the land instituted mandamus proceedings to compel the 
executive to sign the patents. At the trial of the proceed- 
ings held here the governor testified in substance that he 
declined to sign the patents for the reason that he was not 
satisfied that the lands therein described would be legally 
sold by the state; other persons were holding these lands 
under certificates issued by the state land office in 1880 and 
1883, respectively, which certificates were at that time 
regarded as valid scrip of the state, and he feared his act 
in affixing the seal of the state to the patents would be 
committing the state to a recognition of the validity of the 
proposed sale of these lands, and to the invalidity of their 
prior entry and location; that no court of the state had 
ever declared these prior entries null and void, though the 
general assembly had in 1888 repealed the McEnery act of 
1880 and abrogated the contract made thereunder; that the 
prior locators were holding under a title given them by 
representatives of the state, and as the question might pos- 
sibly involve the impairment of contractural relations by 
the state, and involve it in a vast amount of litigation, he 
deemed it a question of public policy, and a condition which 
could be better met and adjusted by the general assembly ; 
in the exercise of a discretion vested in him by law, he 
withheld his signature and submitted the subject to the leg- 
islators for their consideration and an indication of what 
the policy of the state should be in reference thereto. 

The mandamus proceedings do not affect the merits of 
the case or probe the question of title, but are brought to 
compel the governor to sign the patents presented, so that 
the patentees would be in a position to bring a direct action 
against the claimants to the land, wherein the full ques- 
tion of ownership would be determined. 

Section 14 of Act 75 of 1890 provides that the governor 
shall issue land patents when applied to ‘‘whenever he shal! 
be satisfied that the lands described in said patent have 
been legally sold and located.” This clause vests the gov- 
ernor with discretion, and if he be not satisfied that the 
lands to be conveyed would be legally sold and located it 
would seem the governor's duty to withhold his signature, 
and it is a principle of law that no mandamus lies to com 
pel a public officer to perform any act coming within the 
range of his duties wherein he is vested with discretion. 

On the decision of the mandamus proceedings depends 
whether the present applicants will be enabled to open 
battle armed with prima facie deeds to the lands, or whether 
they will be forced to adopt another plan of action to get 
into the fray. 





WHEREIN GRAND LARCENY WOULD BE LAUDABLE. 


William @. Goodinan 


1327 RAILWAY CKCHANGE 
CrIcaco 


J. E. Defebaugh, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 


April 17, 1906. 


I am glad to send you my subscription for the “History 
of the Lumber Industry of America," which I consider should be 
owned by every lumberman able to purchase it; if not, he should 


be forgiven for stealing it. 


Yours truly, 


¥ er Ch kk Cy 





LUMBERMEN NORTH AND 


Golf Tournament Will Occur June 14. 

The game of golf as it is practiced by Perley Lowe, 
Charlie Miller, C. J. True and other braw Chicago 
athletes will have its exemplification at the Midlothian 
Country Club Thursday, June 14, unless the police in- 
terfere. The LUMBERMAN announced this event last 
week, only the article read ‘‘Thursday, June 24.’’ Oh, 
that printer man! When the time comes for separating 
tne sheep from the goats the editor hates to think about 
what will happen to the man who sets the type. Thurs- 
day, June 24, doesn’t appear on any of the calendars 
in the LUMBERMAN’s office. The entries should be sent 
in to C, P. Miller, 1603 Railway Exchange building, as 
far in advance as possible. 





The Golf Champion of Beaumont, Tex. 

The champion golf player of Beaumont, Tex., is a 
lumberman—none other than the redoubtable Col. 
Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany. The top of the colonel’s head may not be very 
heavily timbered, but as a lumberman and a parent 
and a golf player he runs about 30,000 feet to the 
acre. Besides being president of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Company, Colonel Park is president of the Beau- 
mont Golf Club—or perhaps it should be stated the 
other way. 

Not only is Colonel Park president of the Beaumont 
Golf Club but he has defeated all of his opponents in 
the contest for the trophy cup of the club, which 
carries with it the title of champion. There origin- 
ally were sixteen contestants, but thirteen of them 
were eliminated early in the contest. Colonel Park 


SOUTH ACHIEVING DISTINCTION AT THE GAME OF GOLF. 


eliminated some of them so badly that they hated to 
turn in their cards, 
The contest eventually narrowed down to Colonel 
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OUTDOOR DIVERSIONS IN SOUTHEAST TEXAS. 


ark, A. L. Williams, president of the Gulf bank, and 
Attorney Walter J. Crawford. When Colonel Park 
tackled the banker he started a panic which was felt 
clear to Wall street. The lawyer could not find any 
legal technicalities in the colonel’s eard and so eapit 
ulated also. At an early date the beautiful trophy 
cup, emblematie of the championship, will be pre 
sented to the victorious lumberman. 

Details of the ecolonel’s performance are lacking; 
but it is said that it is a frequent thing for him toe 
drive from the teeing ground to the putting green 
with a horse. 





A Chicago Lumberman Plays at Cincinnati. 


Charles W. Hinkley, of the Soper Lumber Company, 
this city, was the only lumberman golfer who participate: 
in the annual tournament held at Cincinnati last Satur 
day between the Midlothian Golf Club of Chicago ani 
the Cincinnati Golf Club. The final score was 26 to 1° 
in favor of the Cincinnati club. Mr. Hinkley did som: 
brilliant playing for his side, however, and beat his 
opponent, but the other representatives of the Midlothian 
failed to do as well. Mr. Hinkley states that the enter- 
tainment afforded the visiting club by the Cincinnatians 
was most hospitable, and that everything that could con 
tribute to its comfort and enjoyment was proper!) 
looked after. Mr. Hinkley expects to participate in the 
lumbermen’s golf tournament at Chicago June 14 ani 
will have for his opponent a no less distinguished golfe: 
than Perley Lowe, the prominent lumber manufacturer, 
who is regarded as one of the most skillful players 12 
the city. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


Alabama. 

Clarksdale—The Hudson & Duggar Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital $100,000.  Incorporators: 
Charles Hudson, W. P. Holland and J. F. Duggar. 

Jasper—Fred Gye, R. A. Spear and Asa Crawford have 
incorporated the Lost Creek Coal & Lumber Company with 
capital $10,000. 

Coloradc. 

Glenwood Springs—The Glenwood Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company is selling out to William Dougan. 

Silver Plume—Roberts Bros. & Francis have been suc- 
ceeded by the Roberts Bros. Mercantile Company. 


District of Columbia. 
Washington—V. R. Robinson, G. H. Peters and Timothy 
E. Fitzpatrick have filed articles of incorporation under the 
—_ of the American Woven Lath Company with capital 


$300,000. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Southern Pine Lumber Company, giving capital as $300,- 
000. Incorporators: E. C. Long, W. F. Jones and F. W. 
Long. 

Georgia. 

Gainesville—The Glade Lumber Company has been formed 

by J. C. Quillian & Bros., J. H. Hunt and H. H. Dean. 
Idaho. 
Lewiston—The Bartlett Lumber Company succeeds Bart- 
lett & Cox. 
Illinois. 
jarringiton—H. J. Lageschutte & Son have been succeeded 
by H. J. Lageschutte & Co. 

Chicago—E. A. Potter has been appointed receiver for the 

Reginald J. Davis Company, which has made an assignment 


with liabilities $60,000 and assets $30,000.— E. B. Lom- 
bard has engaged in the wholesale lumber business at 213 
Railway Exchange building. J. UH. Colby & Co. have 


been succeeded by the American Cabinet Makers. 
Manchester—-C. S. Heaton & Bro. succeed Knight & 
lleaton. ‘ 
Indiana. 


Greenfield—The J. P. Huffman Lumber Company has re- 
moved its general offices to 710 State Life building, Indian- 
apolis, and discontinued its branch office at Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Indianapolis—The Indianapolis Sash Pulley & Manufac- 
turing Company has chartered; capital, $10,000. Incor- 
porators: William A. Hyed, W. R. Madison and Hl. M. 
Ilineesley. c : 

Indian Territory. 

Iloffman—Jackson Bros. are closing out. 


Towa. 

Cedar Rapids—The Linn County Lumber & Coal oe md 
has recently been organized by George W. Fairchild, 8. 
Martin and B. R. Harvey. 

Clear Lake—The North Iowa Lumber Company has _ sold 
its yard to the Woodford-Wheeler Lumber Company and the 
age Crane Lumber Company. 

Waterloo—The Wisowa Lumber Company has removed its 
office from the Lafayette building to 922 Lumber Exchange 
building. 

Kansas. 

Caney—-The Caney Lumber Company has chartered; 
authorized capital, $10,000. 

Chataqua—'The Long-Bell Lumber Company is selling out 
it this point to the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Company. 

Lebo—Courtner & Miller are out of business. 

St. John—R. J. Welsh has been succeeded by R. J. Welsh 
& Son. 

Sedan—The Burgner-Bowman Lumber Company is_ re- 
ported out of business. 
Kentucky. 

Leslie——C, W. & A. J. Fonts have begun business under 
the style of the Fonts Lumber Company, which has been 
incorporated with capital $25,000. 

Louisville—The Louisville Hardwood Flooring Company 
has been incorporated with capital $100,000. 


Massachusetts. 
Amherst—M. P. Seitz has sold his interest in Angus & 
Seitz to N. E. Angus. 
Boston—Davenport, Peters & Co. have incorporated as 
the Davenport-Peters Company. 
Needham—Henry 8S. Locke, of H. 8. Locke & Co., is dead. 


Michigan. 

Cadillac—The Cummer Manufacturing | comgeny has in- 
creased its capital from $19,000 to $25,000. 

Detroit—The Pioneer Mantel & F Bacon Puen has been 
incorporated with capital $25,000 by Frank G. Barton, 
Charles F. Lawson and John W. Beaumont. 

Hastings—Fred L. Heath has been appointed receiver for 
ihe Hastings Woodworking Company. 

Hillsdale—The Hillsdale Lumber Company has _ incor- 
porated; capital, $75,000. 


Minnesota. 

Raudette—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Sehneider-Miller Lumber Company, giving capital as $25.,- 
400. Inecorporators: B. Schneider, E. A. Schneider and 
Osear F. Miller. B 

Minneapolis—The C. A. Smith Sugar Pine Company has 
chartered; capital, $100,000. Incorporators: C. A. Smith, 
fohanna Smith and John Lind.——-A charter has been 
zranted to the Linn & Lane Timber Company with capital 
$100,000 upon a petition filed by C. A. Smith, Johanna 
Smith and John Lind. The Skewis Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by F. H. Skewis and B. O. Skewis, of 
Tacoma, Wash., and F. J. Skewis, Minneapolis, with capital 
$100,000. é 

Mississippi. 

Lauderdale—J. KE. Tartt has been succeeded by Tarit & 
Ilargis. 

Missouri. 


Calloa—The McCully Lumber Company succeeds Banta & 

izer 

Cape Girardeau—The Standard Basket & Veneer Company 
has been incorporated with capital $100,000 by G. M. 
Walker, J. C. Wileox, R. L. Wilcox, H. O. Wileox and 
others. 

Kansas City—The Kansas City Tie & Preserving Com- 
pany has been granted a charter with capital $300,000. In- 
corporators: H. W. Jacques, E. E. Holmes and M. V. 
Watson. 

St. Francis—G. A. Benkleman & = have sold out. 

St. Louis—J. S. Dowling, John Pendergast and P. J. 
Lawrence have incorporated under the style of the Cherokee 
Lumber Company with capital $15,000. 


New Jersey. 

Atlantic City—The Colman Lumber & Stave Company has 
been incorporated with capital $100,000.  Incorporators: 
Joseph Thompson. Charles L. Moore and Frank Smathers. 

Jersey City—The Southern Spruce Company has _incor- 
porated: capital, $1,000,000. Incorporators: B. H. Hatch, 
J. E. Slaymaker and George W. Lea. 


New York. 
Binghampton—The Ford, Beach & Powell Company, capt- 


tal $150,000, has been incorporated by Frank H. Beach, Ed- 
ward E. Powell and Walter H. Morse,——The Binghamton 


NEW. FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Pole & Lumber Company has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion giving capital as $10,000. Incorporators: E. M. Brink, 
I’. Stanley Ashley and Leonard Lane. 

Elmira—cC. F. Parsons and W. H. Sheeley, of New York, 
and J. J. Bush, Elmira, have incorporated the Interior Wood- 
working Company with capital $75,000. 

Mount Vernon—Allen W. Adams, president of the Willson 
& Adams Company, is dead. 

New York-——-Willson, Adams & Co. have removed to One 
Hundred and Fiftieth street and Gerard avenue 

Theresa—George Heller has been succeeded by Heller & 


Sheley. 
North Carolina. 


J. J. Dupree, J. E. Wilson and others have incor- 
porated the Dupree-Wilson Lumber Company with capital 


$25,000. 
North Dakota. 
Grano—The Imperial Elevator Company has closed out to 
the Langworthy Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland—C. E. Crawford, secretary of the A. Teachout 
Company, is dead. 

Dayton—A charter has been granted to the Dayton Lum- 
ber Company with capital $30,000 upon a petition filed by 
J. W. Montgomery, Frank Brandon, Charles A. Craighead 
and Lewis W. Green. 

Toledo—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Acme Lumber Company, giving capital as $50,000. Incor- 
porators: Charles T. Lawton, Anna Conlin, Henry A. Conljn, 
R. M. Quick and others. 


Oklahoma Territory. 
Cache—The Block-Miller Lumber Company has _ incor- 
porated; capital, $16,000. Incorporators: G. H. Block, 
Thomas Fogelsong and W. K. Miller. 


Oregon. 
Ilood River—T. O. Anders, of the Hood River Lumber 
Company, is dead. 
La Grande—L. H. Russell, R. T. Oliver and F. E, Rohan 
have incorporated the Empire State Lumber Company with 
capital $25,000. 





Pennsylvania. 

Bellwood—The Bellwood Planing Mill Company has been 
succeeded by the Bellwood Lumber & Construction Com- 
pany. 

Girard—W. C. Culbertson is dead. 

McKeesport—Thomas Reynolds, president of the Reynolds 
Lumber Company, is dead. 

Pittsburg—The J. W. Gallagher Lumber & Planing Mill 
Company has been succeeded by the Liberty’ Lumber & 
Planing Mill Company, which has incorporated with capital 

$50,000. 

Tennessee. 


Chattanooga—W. G. Morrison has sold his interest in the 
Arnold Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Monterey—The Monterey Planing Mill Company has in- 
corpcrated; capital, $10,000. 

Mountain City—The Mountain City Planing Mills have 
a: capital, $5,000. 

Nashville—The Monterey Planing Mill Company, of Put- 
nam county, has been incorporated with capital $10,000 by 
W. B. Ray, O. B. Fisher, J. M. Holloway, W. C. Officer and 
J. H. Ray. 

Texas. 


Austin—The Mutual Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital $30,000. Incorporators: W. S. Drake, 
L. Davidson and J. H. Conner. 

Carney—Higginbotham-Harris & Co. have recently begun 
a retail lumber business at this place. 

Farwell—E. Shopbell, A. Shipley and M. C. Shopbell have 
incorporated under the style of the Farwell Lumber Com- 
pany with capital $10,000. 

Hiouston—The Liberty Hardwood Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital $150,000 to succeed to the 
interests of the Ranger Hardwood Export Company. In- 
corporators: Julian Ranger, Charles H. Moore, Morris Kap- 
perl, John Neethe and D. W. Kempner, all of Galveston. 

Rule—Higginbotham-Harris & Co., of Dublin, have opened 
a retail lumber yard here. 

Winnsboro—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the R. G. Andrews Lumber Company, giving capital as 
$50,000. 

Virginia. 

Dexter—RBoice & Mongle have sold out. 

Harrisonburg—The Valley Lumber Company has char- 
tered; capital, $50,000. L. A. Zirkle is president; W. M. 
Bucker, vice president, and R. 8S. Bucker, secretary. 


Washington. 


Issaquah— Joseph Donlan has been succeeded by the 
Squak Shingle Company. 

Lyle—A charter has recently been issued to the Klickitat 
Lumber Company with capital $100,000. 

Olympia—The Keyes Shingle Company is closing out at 
this point. 

Seattle—The Ehrlich-Harrison Company has increased its 
capital to $100,000. 

S S. Osburn has been appointed receiver for 
the Eclipse Mill Company. F. F. Williamson, H. D. New- 
bury and others have incorporated the Old Oregon Logging 
Company with capital $21,000..——The Johns River Boom 
Company has been incorporated with capital $1,000. C. W. 
Miller and B. L. McLain are named as the incorporators. 

Sherlock—The Arper Mill Company has recently been 
organized. 

South Tacoma—The Gale Creek Lumber Company will 
remove its mill to Eagle Gorge. 

Spokane—F. W. Dewart, D. C. Turner, J. L. Wilson, W. F. 
Meier and M. BE. Bleck have incorporated the Crystal Lum- 
ber Company with capital $100,000. 


Wisconsin. 


Birnamwood—Van Doren & Andrews have changed their 
style to the Andrews & Roepke Lumber Company. 

Janesville—A charter has been issued to Thoroughgood & 
Co. with capital $50,000. 

Kenosha—The Montgomery yg Company has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $75,0 

La Crosse—T. O. Anders is oe 

Wausau—The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company has filed 
an amendment to its articles of incorporation increasing its 
capital from $650,000 to $700,000. 
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NEW MILLS. 





Maryland. 
Baltimore—It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road will erect a large planing mill at its Mount Clare shops 
to replace the plant destroyed by fire a short time ago. 


Washington. 
Hoquiam—The Polson Bros. & Matthews Shingle Company 
will build an uptodate mill at this place. 


Texas. : 
Jasper—Judge Laughlin, of Ashtabula, Ohio, and asso- 
ciates have bought a tract of timber lands near this point, 
and will organize a company to erect a saw mill with a 
daily capacity of 75,000 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


CASUALTIES, 





California, 

Barber—J. H. Jones & Co. suffered a loss from fire last 

week estimated at $14,000, with about $6,750 insurance. 
Indiana. 

Terre Haute—The Reese-Snider Lumber Company's yard 
is reported to have been destroyed by fire on May 23, 
entailing a loss estimated at $100,000. 

Louisiana. 

Forest Hill—The mill of the Hurricane Lumber Company 

was destroyed by fire on May 20 at a loss of $10,000. 
Missouri. 

St. Louis—A warehouse belonging to the North St. Louis 
Planing Mill Company was consumed by fire recently, caus- 
ing a loss of about $5,000. 

Ohio. 

Lindsey—tThe plant of the Atlas Cooperage Company was 
totally destroyed by fire on May 22; loss $12,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 

Wisconsin. 

Wabeno—The G. W. Jones Lumber Company sustained a 

loss of between $40,000 and $50,000 from fire last week. 


THE VALUE OF ADAPTABILITY. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 
the company. Mr. McCormick is president of the rail- 
road company as well as president of the H. McCor- 
mick Lumber Company. The other officers of the com- 
pany are Frank L. Hale, vice president, and E. N. 
Riggs, secretary. 





Mr. McCormick is also president of 
the National Investment Company, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., which handles farm and timber lands in old 
Mexico. 

Mr. McCormick devoted a number of years and hard 
work to the building up of the lumber business of the 


H. McCormick Lumber Company. He started in a 


small way with a small plant, gradually increasing his 
operations and acquiring more timber until the H. 
McCormick Lumber Company is one of the strongest 
organizations among the inland mills of western Wash- 
ington. The manufacture of cross arms at both of its 
plants is an important part of the business. Mr. Me- 
Cormick has been very successful and his success has 
been due entirely to his own efforts. He was possessed 
of the foresight necessary to the successful business 
man. He foresaw the value of the great forests of 
western Washington and believed that this timber 
would eventually be needed in the great commercial 


markets of the east and built up his company from 
a small beginning, acquiring timber as the means of 
himself and his associates enabled him to do*so, with 
the result that the company now has a supply sufficient 
for many years. 

year ago Mr. McCormick, believing that he and 
his good wife had earned the privilege of living in a 
city where they could have advantages not possible at 
the mill, bought a comfortable home on one of the 
finest residence streets of Portland, where they now 
reside, although Mr. McCormick spends several days 
each week at the mill. While residing at the mill he 
built a large and comfortable home there for his 
family and Mr. Hale and his family where they had 
every comfort possible. During the last few years 
Mr. McCormick has traveled considerably in company 
with his wife and at the same time he has been 
active in looking after affairs in which he is inter- 
ested. He has an able lieutenant in Mr. Hale, who 
was also for a number of years a railroad man in the 
telegraph department of the Northern Pacific and who 
is now taking to the lumber business as though he had 
been in it all his life. 

Mr. McCormick has always taken a marked interest 
in matters pertaining to the welfare of the lumber 
trade and a year ago last December was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and last December was reélected 
to the same office. During his regime the association 
was practically reorganized, many new members being 
admitted, and ever since Mr. McCormick became its 
president it has held monthly meetings and is now one 
of the recognized lumber manufacturers’ associations 
of the west. 

Mr. McCormick married March 4, 1881, at Curwens- 
boy who died when he was 2 years old. Aside from this 
bereavement, Mr. McCormick’s domestic life has been 
and is an ideal one. 

Personally Mr. McCormick is a strong character. 
He is outspoken in his manner and is earnest in every 
undertaking. He is a clear and forceful speaker at 
public meetings and frankness is one of his chief 
characteristics. He is an energetic worker for the 
good of the lumber trade and while on some questions 
he may not always be on the side with the majority 
it is easy to ascertain the position he takes. He is an 
excellent type of the successful lumber manufacturer 
of this decade on the Pacific coast. 

The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who was 
born within a stone’s throw of the village where Mr. 
McCormick first saw the light of day, cordially offers 
this little tribute to the character and achievements of 
one of the number of aggressive and successful young 
lumbermen of the Pacifie coast who have come out of 
the woods of Pennsylvania and have made name and 
fame and fortune for themselves, 
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Two New Associations Effected—Calls for Summer Meetings—National Wholesalers’ Trustees Confer—Southern Canal Men Pass Resolutions. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA HARDWOOD MEN 
ORGANIZE. 

CuarLorre, N. C., May 29.—A permanent organiza- 
tion of the Asheville Lumber Exchange was effected 
May 26, at a second meeting of the hardwood men of 
the western part of North Carolina, which was held at 
the Battery Park hotel. The officers elected were: 
President, W. N. Mason; vice president, J. N. Burns; 
seeretary and treasurer, E. H. Hall. All these gentle- 
men are residents of Asheville. The following were 
chosen directors on recommendation of the committee on 
nominations: For two years, G. N. Hutton, Hickory; 
W. N. Woodbury, Murphy; for one year, E. E. Quinlan, 
Waynesville; G, N. Wood, Asheville. A constitution 
and bylaws were adopted and matters of trade interest 
diseussed, 

The transportation, of which CC, A. 
Schenck was chairman, made its report, which was dis- 
cussed by English, Schenek, F. L. Winchester, 


committee on 


Messrs. 


W. T. Mason, George A. Murray, BE. H. Hall, G. N. Hut- 
ton, C. Il. Hobbs and others, and the report was then 
received and adopted with the recommendation that a 


committee of seven be appointed to meet with the South- 
ern railroad officials as proposed in the committee’s re- 
port. The committee was immediately appointed as 
follows: Cy. A. Schenck, chairman; G. N. Hutton, £. 
H. Wall, J. M. English, C. If. Hebbs, F. L. Winchester 
and R. EE. Wood. 

During the discussion it developed that it is neces 
sary to have a lower rate on all No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 
common in hardwoods, and on all grades of spruce and 
hemlock, as well as a plan to be arranged by the com- 
mittee with the railway company so that the railway 
company should have protection in the grading of the 
stock. The committee was instructed to report at the 
next meeting of the exchange. 

It was decided to send a copy of the minutes of the 
meeting to the Lumber Exchange of Kastern Tennessee 
and Southwest Virginia, and to have the secretary at- 
tend its meeting if possible and invite its secretary to 
attend future meetings of this exchange. 

The following were elected honorary members: Judge 
J. C. Pritchard, Asheville; J. H. Caine, Asheville; J. F. 
Hayes, Asheville; M. V. Richards, Washington. 

While no action was taken on the question of affilia- 


tion with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, it is said that such union will come 
later. 


A motion prevailed that the secretary be instructed to 
invite the National Hardwood Lumber Association to 
hold its next annual convention in Asheville, and every 
effort will be brought to bear to secure this object. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Battery Park 
hotel for the courtesies extended, and a letter was 
written to that effect. 

Those present were: 

C. H. Hobbs, American Lumber Co., Asheville. 

W. Hl. Wileox, Asheville Veneer Co., Asheville. 

J. M. English, J. M. English & Co., New York city and 
Asheville. 

George A. Murray, Geo. <A. 

L. M. Eubank, L. M. 

Lewis Doster, Chicago. 

I. L. Winchester, Asheville. 

John ©. Foering, Balsam Development Co., 
and Whittier. 

H. , 


Asheville. 
Andrews. 


Murray, 
Eubank & Co., 


Philadelphia. 


. Fry, Fry-Buchanan Lumber Co., Asheville. 
W. Stevens, Bedford & Stevens Lumber Co., Bryson City. 
C, A. Schenck, Biltmore Estate, Biltmore. 
Ii. H. Halil, W. T. Mason Lumber Co., Asheville. 
G. N. Hutton, Hutton & Bourbonnais, Hickory. 
A. J. Coumbe, Coumbe & Ilall, Asheville. 
J. KE. Dickerson, Asheville Lumber Co. and W. N. Cooper, 
Asheville. 
(. E. Gordon, Monger Lumber Co., Asheville, 
A. Hf. Winchester, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Albert F. Hall, W. T. Mason Lumber Co., Asheville. 
W. 'T.. Mason, W. 'T. Mason Lumber Co., Asheville. 
R. Hl. Johnson, Asheville Veneer Co., Asheville. 


J. M. Burns, Monger Lumber Co., Asheville. 


I. C. Fischer, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, . 
Ohio. 

W. B. Farwell, Dimension Lumber Co., Willitts. 

W. J. K. Osborne, Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. 

W. K. Merrick, J. M. English & Co., Asheville. 


Walter G. Alexander, Asheville Veneer Co., Asheville. 











J. C. Tarkington, Stimson Lumber Co., Asheville. 
A. Stimson, Stimson Lumber Co., Penrose. 
J. E. Hawthorne, Swannanoa Lumber Co., Asheville. 
F. A. Fuller, Asheville. . 
L. C. Williams, L. C. Williams & Son, Richwood, W. Va. 
J. L. Clute, J. Clute, Alderson, W. Va. 
A. Buchanan, Fry-Buchanan Lumber Co., Asheville. 
B. C. Mason, B. C. Mason, Asheville. 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 


NEw York, May 25.—A meeting of the trustees of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held at 66 Broadway today. A large number were pres- 
ent and the meeting was a most interesting one. Reports 
indicated substantial progress to have been made in all 
the various departments of the association and the out- 
look for the year was considered exceptionally bright. 
On Thursday a meeting of the executive committee was 
held to go over some routine business in preparation for 
the trustees’ meeting on Friday. Those present were: 
J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Gordon C. Edwards, of W. C. Edwards 
& Co., Limited, Ottawa, Ont.; Frederick W. Cole, New 
York city; R. W. Higbie, of the R. W. Higbie Company, 
New York city; F. E. Parker, Mershon, Schuette, Parker 
& Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Pendennis White, White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; C. H. Bond, 
KE. W. Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y.; N. H. Walcott, 
L. H. Gage Lumber Company, Providence, R. I.; Lewis 
Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore; C. H. Prescott, jr., 





Saginaw Bay Company, Cleveland; W. W. Knight, Long- 
Knight Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; George I’. 
Craig, George I. Craig & Co., Philadelphia; A. L. Stone, 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, Cleveland. 





THE INTERCOASTAL CANAL CONVENTION. 


LAKE CHARLES, LaA., May 26.—The attention of the 
lumbermen in the Louisiana-Texas belt this week was 
largely directed to the intercoastal canal convention which 
has been held at Lake Charles. Many of the prominent 
lumbermen were in attendance and served on the various 
committees. The importance of the project especially 
to Louisiana lumbermen who will by means of this canal 
be enabled to reach Port Arthur, Sabine and Galveston 
as well as interior points by a water route, is conceded. 

The convention lasted for two days and in attend- 
anee were about 800. <A resolution adopted by the 
committee as a whole will give a very clear idea of the 
importance of the project and is as follows: 

WHEREAS, A canal between the Mississippi river and the 
Rio Grande, along the coast line of Louisiana and Texas, 
would serve as a most valuable means of coast defense in 
case of war and be of incalculable benefit as a carrier of 
treights and a regulator of rates, not only to the citizens 
ot Louisiana and Texas but also to all the people of the 
Mississippi valley and the great lakes region by connecting 
in one continuous waterway the entire system of the great 
lakes, the 15,000 miles which constitute the navigable waters 
of the Mississippi valley with upward of 3,000 miles of 
rivers in Louisiana and ‘Texas, making a total of over 
18,000 miles of navigable rivers, bays and canals in addition 
to the lakes; and 

Wuereas, The saving of freight on the existing commerce 
and the territory tributary to such canal would amount 
annually to $1,125,000, not including in such estimate the 
coal and lumber, amounting to at least $2,000,000 additional 
as soon as the canal is completed, making an annual saving 
of at least $38,125,000 every year to the people of Louisiana 
and Texas, which sum would increase almost indefinitely 
when the country is developed, and moreover, in addition to 
these vast benefits, the splendid system of drainage resulting 
from such canal would reclaim large bodies of land now 
unfit for cultivation; and 

WuHereas, A great deal of our prospective commerce 
should come in unbroken cargoes from the Mississippi and 
the great lakes and the Pittsburg district in boats of nine 
feet draft; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention earnestly advocates the 
construction by the federal government of a canal not less 
than nine feet in depth and 100 feet in width from the 
Mississippi to the Rio Grande, and we earnestly call upon 
the congress of the United States to make the necessary 
provisions therefor. 

Resolved, That the organization effected at Victoria, Tex., 
August 8, 1905, known as the Interstate Inland Waterway 
League, is hereby approved and confirmed and shall here- 
after exist as a permanent organization. 

Resolved, That we earnestly indorse the action taken by 
the National rivers and harbors congress in convention 
assembied in Washington, D. C., on January 15-16 last and 
pledge this league by every means in its power to uphold 
said congress in its efforts to have rivers and harbors 
bills placed on a parity with other great appropriation bills 
and to secure annual appropriations for rivers and harbors 
of not less than $50,000,000. 








A NEW PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 26.—As an auxiliary to the 
lumber and shingle associations of the Pacific coast 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Wholesalers’ Association will 
be organized next week and incorporation papers will 
be filed at Olympia. The purpose of the new associa- 
tion is to assist the other associations and to promote the 
social relations of wholesalers on the coast. 

A preliminary meeting was held today at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club and a temporary organization formed 
with William M. Boleom as president and Ernest Con- 
ner as secretary. A committee composed of C. E, 
Trail, J. S. Bennett, R. J. Menz, Henry 8. Stein and 
Robert S. Wilson was appointed to draft bylaws and 
formulate articles of incorporation which will be re- 
ported Wednesday. The association will have nothing 
whatever to do with the fixing of prices or in any way 
interfere with the work of the regular associations. 

The following were present at today’s meeting: 

Ernest Conner, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Seattle. 

Robert S. Wilson, Robert S. Wilson & Co., Seattle. 

W. E. Nichols, C. H. Nichols Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Cc. E. Traill, Carstens & Earles, Seattle. 

Clarence E. Hill, Hill Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Henry S. Stein, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle. 

Robert Chapin, West Coast Shingle Co., Tacoma. 

W. E. Curtiss, Commercial Cedar Co., Seattle. 

William M. Bolecom, Boleom Lumber Co., Seattle. 

J. S. Bennett, Bennett Lumber Co., Seattle. 

Lloyd Hillman, J. S. Bennett Lumber Co., Seattle. 

R. J. Menz, H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Seattle. 

E. F. Heiser, E. F. Heiser Lumber Co., Seattle. 





A JULY MEETING IN COLORADO. 
Secretary H. H. Hemenway, of the Colorado & Wyom- 
ing Lumber Dealers’ Association, after consultation with 
its members has issued a eall for a midsummer conven- 
tion of the organization to be held July 12 and 13 at 
the Albany hotel, Denver, Colo., the call concluding as 
follows: 


Ample facilities are guaranteed to make this convention 
interesting and a success. A large convention hall and 
plenty of rooms at reasonable prices both on the Ameri- 
can and European plans. The ladies are especially invited to 
be with us—which will add much to the social side of the 
convention. 

We hope and trust you will so arrange your business that 
you can be present without fail. You are each more _ in- 
terested in the doings of this particular convention than 
any one heretofore. 

We make an urgent request for those who seldom come to 
conventions to be present at this one and take part in 
our proceedings. Gentlemen, come. It will do you good 
to leave the daily routine of your business and meet your 
brother retailers and get acquainted and swap stories. 

We again urge you to come and bring your wives, daugh- 
ters, sisters, mothers and sweethearts and let us have a 
record breaker of attendance and a glorious reunion, 
Program will be mailed you about July 1, 


ARKANSAS RETAILERS TO MEET. 

C. M. Dickinson, secretary of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, announces that the annual meet- 
ing of that organization will be held at Little Rock 
June 22 and 23. Aside from the important work of the 
association other matters of interest will attract a large 
number to Little Rock on those dates. The Hoo-Hoo 
will hold a concatenation, there will be a special meet- 
ing of the Osirian Cloister and it is rumored that the 
Arkansas Shortleaf association will be in session there 
during the same week. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Straightening Out a Mahogany Embarrassment. 


New York, May 28.—<A meeting of the creditors of the 
International Mahogany Company was held at the referee's 
office May 25. As mentioned in a previous issue, George 
I. Montgomery submitted a proposition to form a new 
corporation to take over all the Cuban lands formerly 
owned by the International Mahogany Company, for which 
he was to pay to the trustee of the bankrupt company $25,- 
000. This timber land appears to be the only available 
asset of the company left for the general creditors, but is 
mortgaged to a large extent by the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company. The trust company agreed to the proposition with 
the understanding that it is to receive $50,000 from the 
new company, the mortgage to be reduced $100,000 each 
year. It is understood that the $25,000 above referred to 
is to be paid into the creditors’ fund and that the new 
company will assume the mortgage. This payment will al- 
low for a cash dividend of about 10 percent to the cred- 
itors, who are also to receive notes for 10 percent each for 
one, two, three and four years, making practically a 50 
percent dividend. These notes are to be issued by the 
new corporation, which has not as yet been organized. 











Toronto Court Solves a Fine Point. 


TORONTO, ONT., May 26.—The action brought by the Can- 
ada Iron Furnace Company against C. Beck, of Venetangui- 
shene, for $4,000, the price of a timber license which Beck 
agreed to purchase, was decided May 25 in favor of the 
defendant. Beck secured the services of Peter Ryan, of 
Toronto, to buy the license, which was owned by George E. 
Drummond, managing director of the company. Ryan had 
an agreement with Drummond by which if he sold the 
license for $4,000 he was to receive a commission of $1,000 
on the deal. This was unknown to Beck, who supposed 
that Ryan was acting in his (Beck's) interests. On ascer- 
taining that Ryan was to get a commission from Drummond 
he repudiated the agreement. The court held that Ryan 
should have disclosed to Beck as his principal the full 
extent of his dealings with Drummond, and that as he had 
failed in his duty in this respect Beck had the right to 
throw up the bargain. 





Oregon Lumber Company Secures an Injunction. 

BAKER City, Ore., May 29.—A 
order was issued by the circuit 
ing the Gardners from further interfering with the opera- 
tion of the railroad tracks and logging trains of the Ore- 
gon Lumber Company upon and across its land in Sumpter 
valley. About five years ago, it is claimed by the lumber 
company, the Gardner boys agreed to the construction of a 
railroad spur across their landin order that some bunches of 


restraining 
court last week enjoin- 


temporary 


timber could be secured from the other side of the tract. 
The spur was made and, the company claims, when the 
Gardner timber was cleaned out they wanted to tax the 


company for the use of the land on which the road was 
built. The Gardners claim they did not give a permanent 
lease of the land, and think they should have rent for the 
right of way. The company refused to pay and the Gardners 
proceeded to tear up the track. 





Philadelphian Declared Bankrupt. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 28.—George B. Gardner, trad- 
ing as George B. Gardner & Co., with offices formerly in the 
Witherspoon building, was adjudged an involuntary bankrupt 
last week in the United States court. Theodore M. Etting 
was appointed referee. It was reported in the AMERICAN 
IL.UMBERMAN several weeks ago that nothing could be learned 
of the firm, although the name still appeared on an office 
door in the Witherspoon building, and many in the trade 
were anxious to locate Mr. Gardner. The principal cred- 
itors are reported to be the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the Pennsylvania Lumber Company, 
Sheffield, Pa. 





Highland Buggy Company Assigns. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 22.—The Highland Buggy Com- 
pany, with factory at Elmwood place, has assigned. As- 
sets, $100,000; liabilities, $90,000. A. G. Allen is assignee, 
and permission has been granted by the court to run the 
factory to complete 583 orders now on the books. Phillip 


Roettinger is the president of the company and gives as 
the cause of the assignment its inability to secure suf- 


ficient working capital. The Highland Buggy Company suc- 
ceeded the Anderson-Harris Company, which had a meteoric 
career. 





Heavy Damages Awarded for Millmen. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 18.—The liability of a railway 


company for damages caused by bush fires set from a 
passing train has been adjudicated in the courts of the 
province at Rossland, where Blue & Deschamps, millmen, 


recovered a verdict for $18,000 in a suit they brought for 
$20,000 for damages caused by a train on the Red Moun- 
tain railway on August 23, 1905. The trial was before a 
jury and Justice Morrision awarded the amount on the ver- 
dict brought in by the jury. 

SAPP IIIS 


STERN PADDLE WHEEL MACHINERY. 

Owners and engineers of the ordinary type of long- 
stroke nonecondensing stern wheel engines (firemen not 
excepted) may wonder how anyone has the nerve to 
apply the word ‘‘economical’’ to such machinery. 
Nevertheless it is correct, and there is good and suf 
ficient evidence that the four cylinder type of hori- 
zontal tandem-compound condensing and also the cross 
compound condensing machinery designed and built by 
the Marine Iron Works, Station A, Chicago, is, for the 
amount of power transmitted, surprisingly economical 
in the use of fuel, and of that thoroughly dependable 
sort that justifies its higher first cost. 
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ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 29.—The Mississippi went 
on a rampage Sunday owing to the continued heavy 
rains in central Minnesota. Around the headwaters 
of the river the rains have been comparatively light, 
so there is no apprehension of further trouble. The 
boom company had to shut down Monday morning 
until the river should subside, but reports from towns 
above indicate that the rise will not last long, and 





that turning will be resumed this week. The mills are- 


all fairly well supplied with logs and do not expect to 
shut down. 

Paul Rainier, secretary of the Central Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau, has notified Secretary M. O. Nel- 
son, of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, that 
he will send a representative to accompany Mr. Nelson 
and J. F. Chambers, the weighing inspector of the asso- 
ciation, on a part of their trip. The start will be 
made June 11, and will cover all the white cedar pro- 
ducing districts, for the purpose of making actual tests 
and agreeing on a revised table of weights suitable to 
both the railroads and the cedarmen. The Western 
Weighing Association will probably send a represen- 
tative also. 

The C. A. Smith interests on the Pacifie coast have 
been incorporated under the laws of Minnesota in four 
separate companies, each with $100,000 capital stock. 
The concerns are the C. A. Smith Fir Company, the C. A. 
Smith Sugar Pine Company, the C. A. Smith Redwood 
Company and the Linn & Lane Timber Company. The 
incorporators of each company are C. A. Smith, Jo- 
hanna Smith and John Lind. 

Ray W. Jones, lieutenant governor of Minnesota, 
and H. W. Stone, of Benson, a member of the Minnesota 
senate and a prominent banker, have jointly made a 
purchase of 50,000 acres of standing timber in British 
Columbia, near Knight’s inlet. They get with it a 
suitable mill site and will proceed at once to build a 
mill with a capacity of 200,000 feet in a 10-hour day. 

A new kind of box factory is soon to be built at 
Columbia Heights, a suburb of Minneapolis, by the 
Roberts Lumber Company, recently incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock. It will handle a general whole- 
sale lumber business, and in addition will manufacture 
boxes from rawhide pulp, which are claimed to be ex- 
tremely light and strong, and capable of continued 
use. 

D. H. MeMullen, of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company, Everett, has gone west to stay for several 
weeks at Everett and other coast points. 

J. E. Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs Company, 
Milwaukee, went through Minneapolis this week on his 
way to the west coast for an extended business trip. 

W. B. Tomlinson, formerly of this city but now man- 
ager of the Red Deer Lumber Company, Barrows, Sas- 
katchewan, has been in Minneapolis for several days, 
securing men to fill out the company’s planing mill 
erew. The plant has beer shut down for several months 
on account of inability to get logs, but the mill started 
about a month ago and the planing mill will begin oper- 
ations as soon as it can be manned. 

L. K. Deal, of the L. K. Deal Lumber Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, passed through Minneapolis this week on 
his way to Bemidji, where he will spend some time 
looking after cedar interests. 

A big southern timber deal has been closed by the 
Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Company, of this city. The 
company has purchased 111,000 acres of yellow pine land 
in one body near Orlando, Fla., on the Seaboard Air 
Line, at a cost approximating $1,000,000. No mill has 
been built and operations will not be started this sea- 
son. <A little later the tract will be developed and 
the lumber output will be sold in the northern coast 
states. The company is operating also in Louisiana and 
is now practically out of northern pine. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., May 28.—Heavy rains on the 
main St. Croix has caused a big rise in water and there 
is a prospect of another rise within a few days that 
may temporarily interfere with the operation of local 
saw mills. 

The rain on the tributaries of the St. Croix has 
been light, not enough to make log driving successful, 
although some of the drives are into the main river. 
New logs have not yet been turned out at Nevers dam 
and consequently the St. Croix boom is not yet in opera- 
tion. The prospect is for sluicing some time this week 
and then the boom will begin the sorting of logs. 

William E. Cook, who makes his home at Harvey, N. 
D., and has a lumber yard at Anamosa, has made a pur- 
chase of timber lands, a saw mill and planing mill in the 
Kootenay district. He came here a few days ago and en- 
gaged Louis N. Bergeron to buy machinery and fit up 
his mill property with a view to operating it. His 
property is about thirty miles from Cranbrook, B. C. 
Included in the purchase is about 200,000,000 feet of 
standing timber. 

While the raft boats Ravenna and Bun Hersey were 
moving a tow of logs from the St. Paul boom to Pres- 
cott May 23 a gale struck the boats and rafts and 
swung the Ravenna against the main pier of the Hast- 
ings bridge. The Ravenna had the guards on the star- 
board side crushed below and above. 

The passenger and packet side wheel steamer David 
Swain was launched at the levee May 26. In about a 
month the steamer will enter the service of the La Salle 
& Peoria Packet Company on the Illinois river, 


AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 


DuBUQUE, IowA; May 28.+Reports from the lumber 
trade are flattering both locally and from a shipper’s 
standpoint. The dealers all report a strong, steady 
volume of business, and prices very firm on March 15 
list. 

The Standard Lumber Company is running its saw 
mill to the full capacity and report a successful sea- 
son. The steamer Clyde delivered a full raft of logs 
to this mill the past week and report a supply of logs 
in sight sufficient to warrant a late run, provided the 
weather will permit. 

Both Carr, Ryder & Adams and Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company report trade good and prices 
steady. 


LAKE SUPERIOR PORTS. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH., MINN., May 22.—The lumber price situation 
in this market has shown no material change the last 
week, The demand continues active and sales are 
still heing made above the printed list in some eases. 
The weakness that has been observed in the market of 
late has not developed any break as far as reported. 
Speaking of the price situation J. G. Ketcham, of the 
Virginia Lumber Company, said: 





There has been no change in the prices of lumber so far 
as we have heard. If the prices decline we shall hold our 
unsold stock and let it accumulate until fall or winter. We 
look for a greater scramble for lumber at that time than 
any we have experienced this year. All of the manufac- 
turers are taxed to their capacity to fill their present 
orders. The Virginia Lumber Company is a month behind 
on its orders and many other concerns are in the same posi- 
tion, 

The Virginia Lumber Company has just completed 
some extensive improvements at its plant at Virginia, 
Minn. New boilers, pumps, planing machines and 
other machinery have been installed. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 

pany, Chicago; Isaac Baker, buyer, and S. J. Cusson, 
general manager of the company, were in Duluth and 
vicinity during the week on a tour of inspection of 
their Juamber manufacturing and timber interests. Mr. 
Cusson said: 
: We have closed down all of our summer logging opera- 
tions, conditions being very unfavorable. We have a large 
amount of timber left in Douglas county and will reopen 
the Hines camps next fail. Some time ago we had expected 
to finish sawing at Ashland this year, but we now plan on 
bringing to that city some of the timber that we purchased 
from holders in Bayfield county. This includes the timber 
that we acquired with the purchase of the White River 
Lumber Company. It will take a long time to cut out all 
the timber in this tract. Our Bigelow mill at Washburn 
will be closed down and dismantled the coming fall. We 
have not yet decided what we shall do with it, but we are 
figuring on sending it south where we can use it to good 
advantage. 

The prospect is that trouble will occur between the 
builders and the builders’ helpers’ union June 1. The 
helpers received 28 cents an hour last year and this 
vear they demand 33 cents. The builders offered to 
compromise on a basis of 30 cents an hour providing 
they will not be forced to employ inexperienced help- 
ers. ‘The helpers’ union is firm in its demands, how- 
ever, and the builders are equally determined. It is 
safe to say that the builders will not grant the de- 
mand unless they are forced to and then not without a 
struggle. 

Moore & Ellard are installing a small saw mill at 
Lutsen, on the north shore of Lake Superior. The 
steamer Reliance has just delivered the machinery for 
the plant. 

The Tower Lumber Company has sold 3,000,000 feet 
of No. 3 and better to Kibbee & Sons, of Albany. The 
exact price is not known, but it is said to have been 
more than $27. 

D. W. Powell, of Marquette, Mich., and his associ- 
ates have sold to the Worcester Cedar Company, of 
Chieago, 4,400 acres of cedar and pulpwood lands in 
Alger county, Michigan. John R. Gordon, of Mar 
quette, and his associates have purchased 30,000 acres 
near Albuquerque, N. M., estimated to contain 150, 
000,000 feet of white pine. 

There is a strong prospect that the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Ashland railroad, better known in this region 
as the ‘‘Peerless,’’ will be extended to Port Wing, 
Wis., thirty-four miles from Duluth en the south shore 
of Lake Superior. The road has been used for deliver- 
ing timber to Ashland for the Hines Lumber Company 
from points in Bayfield county, Wisconsin, but the 
timber is now nearly exhausted. A syndicate of Mil- 
waukee men is interested in having the road extended 
to Port Wing. They have 20,000,000 feet of oak tim- 
ber along the line of the proposed extension and will 
manufacture it at Port Wing. There is also some talk 
of the road being extended to Duluth. 

William Lyons, general manager of the Burlington 
Lumber Company, was here this week on his way to 
the Chippewa reservations, where the company is oper- 
ating under the Morris law. 
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IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., May 28.—H. C. Hornby, manager of 
the Cloquet Lumber Company, is combining business and 
pleasure on a few days’ visit at Davenport, Iowa. 

E. J. Ellenwood, assistant manager of the Diamond 
Match Company, was in Cloquet last week inspecting 
the bolting plant and looking over the stock being cut 
for his concern by the lumber companies of this place. 

Heavy rains and unpleasant weather made it neces- 
sary for some of the planing mills to suspend opera- 
tions Saturday. 

Work on the shops and roundhouse of the Duluth & 





Northeastern railroad on Dunlap’s island was started 
last Monday. The action of the officials of the road in 
transferring the shops to Cloquet from Rush Lake means 
a considerable addition to this city. Work which for- 
merly was done at Rush Lake will in the future come 
here, furnishing employment for at least thirty men the 
year round. It will also make Cloquet headquarters for 
ten train crews. At the present time a majority of the 
shop employees make their home at Duluth. 


WISCONSIN. 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., May 28.—Trade is moving along 
about the same as usual. A fair amount of new orders 
is coming in and shipments are going forward on con- 
tracts as well. May will foot up more in sales than 
April, but not equal to March. New stock is getting 
into proper condition and considerable of it is being 
shipped, especially in basswood, hemlock and _ birch. 
Some thicknesses of the latter are scarce and are being 
filled from the winter sawing. It is not very dry as 
vet but is the only thing to be had and is dry enough 
to go through the kilns. The call for ash continues 
but there is no dry ash to be had and the new stock is 
hardly fit to ship. Birch is becoming a favorite, for 
it is the heaviest seller on the list in some localities. 
It holds its own with basswood, which also is in great 
demand. There is a large stock of birch and a good 
demand for it is certainly what the lumbermen desire. 
Prices are steady, along with other varieties of lumber. 

The Robbins Lumber Company has decided to re- 
build its mill and will clear off the present site. The 
D. J. Murray Manufacturing Company, of Wausau, has 
the contract for the machinery. 

The Stevens Lumber Company has bought a large 
tract of timber near Parrish, Wis., preparatory to log- 
ging and sawing it. The purchase was made from the 
Bradley Company, of Tomahawk, and contains about 
30,000,000 feet of timber. 

The question of hemlock bark does not cause much 
(discussion with Wisconsin lumbermen. The price of 
bark has been low for a year or two. The tanneries 
are stocked up and they do not feel like paying any 
more. Many lumbermen do not peel their logs, as it 
costs at least $2.50 a cord to peel. The hauling and 
loading also is a large item of expense, and the shrink- 
age between measurement and actual weight when dry 
reduces the profit to a small figure. They pay by the 
measured cord to peel and pile it and is sold by weight, 
when dry, and the shrinkage is about 25 percent. The 
profit is so small that most loggers prefer not to 
hother with it. The farmers continue to get out bark 
and their cutting amounts to a considerable figure. 

The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, of this 
city, reports a slight falling off in trade the last six 
weeks, as is usually expected at this time of the year, 
April and May being generally poor shipping months. 
The company, however, is sending out from 3,500,000 
to 5,000,000 feet a month and has no complaint to 
make. C, H. Donaldson, manager of the company, re- 
ports an excellent hemlock demand. 

F. S. Robbins, of the Robbins Lumber Company, is 
busily engaged in fixing up things around his plant. 
Prior to the recent destruction of his saw mill by 
fire he had accumulated about 11,000,000 feet of pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods, most of which is contracted 
for delivery this season. 

A. 8. Pierce, of this city, is one of the leading deal- 
ers in shop and factory plank in the north. Mr. 
Pierce has an excellent stock on hand in all grades of 
good Inmber and says that Gemand while fair is not 
fully as active as early in the year. However, he 
thinks the lull is but temporary. 

The Brown Bros. Lumber Company’s mill is run- 
ning full tilt and is rapidly restoring the appearance 
of the big piling yard to normal proportions. The 
company has a good stock on hand of white pine, 
norway, hemlock, tamarack and hardwoods, much of 
which is already in fair shipping condition. The yard 
has been thoroughly refitted and shows but little ef- 
fects of the disastrous conflagration of last fall. 

The Brown Bros. Lumber Company now has three 
offices in Rhinelander, one at the mill, one in the Mer- 
chants State Bank building and the other just across 
the street from the latter office. E. O. Brown, who 
looks after the mill and shipping department of the 
business, is at the mill office; A. W. Brown, who is in 
charge of the timber and logging department, is at 
the office across from the bank, while Luther Brown, 
son of the latter, conducts the office in the Merchants 
State Bank building, having charge of the sales de- 
partment of the company. A. W. Brown, who is the 
senior partner in the firm, says that the company will 
have about its usual quantity of logs this year and 
will saw steadily through the season. 








IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., May 29.—An important deal which 
has been under consideration for some time was con- 
suinmated at Oshkosh a few days ago, when the Marsh- 
field Land & Lumber Company, .of Marshfield, of which 
W. H. Upham was one of the principal owners, dis- 
posed of its interests to the Copper River Land Com- 
pany, a private corporation of this state. The prop- 
erty which was sold ineludes 22,244 acres of timber 
land in the vicinity of Athens, Marathon county, and 
at Medford, Taylor county, the log and logging cars 
of the company and the Upham saw mill in Marshfield. 
The consideration was something over $5,000,000 and 
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the new owners come into possession of a very valu- 
able piece of property. Mr. Upham retains possession 
of the saw mill there for one year and will run it as 
formerly, sawing the logs which already are in the 
pond and such others as may be shipped in during the 
year. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, Wis., May 29.—The lumber trade has 
shown considerable improvement the last week. The 
demand is much better than for several weeks, es- 
pecially for hemlock and building material. Hard- 
wood lumber is holding its own. 

There is nothing new in the sash, door and blind 
situation. The factories are running full time, and 
all report plenty of orders ahead. 

The National Bank building, owned by 8. Heineman, 
president of the Heineman Lumber Company, and also 
president of the bank, burned to the ground last Satur- 
day night. The loss was about $20,000. It will be 
rebuilt. 


—_— 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, Wis., May 29.—The lumber trade gener- 
ally has been first class and has taxed to the utmost 
the capacity of the mills. Prices are high and orders 
are coming in all the time. The demand covers all 
grades, being especially good for maple flooring. 

The cedar post and pole business receives a fresh 
impetus with the opening up of spring, and the Valen- 
tine-Clark Company, the Fowler-Jacobs Company and 
the Seott & Taylor Company are shipping their stocks 
as rapidly as they can load them. Buyers are paying 
2 and 3 eents an inch more to jobbers than they did 
last year, 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company has just com- 
pleted the installation of a Standard dry kiln having 
a capacity of 50,000 feet a day near its saw mill. A 
large lumber shed for storing the finer grades of 
iumber also is being built. When completed the com- 
pany will have one of the most up to date hardwood 
flooring plants in the northwest. 

The Foster-Latimer company is employing severa: 
hundred men in its bark camps. All the hemlock now 
cut in this vicinity is being peeled, as bark brings $6 
and better on ears. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 
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FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, Ont., May 26.—Building continues brisk 
though builders are complaining of high prices for ma- 
terials, especially in lath, and say that a corner has 
temporarily raised the price from $2.25 to $4.50. It 
is said the big United States demand has made this 
possible. Lumber is about 10 percent higher all around 
and labor more expensive. The total increased cost of 
building is placed at from 10 to 15 percent as com- 
pared with last year. The building is largely of resi- 
dences. 

Day Bros. are contemplating the erection of a large 
sash and door factory on their property on Laurier 
avenue, east of the Laurier bridge, Ottawa. 

The E, B. Eddy Company, of Huil, Que., has volun- 
tarily made an advance in wages. About 300 men 
are affected. It is the intention of the firm to pro- 
ceed in the same direction for other of its employees. 
The increase was 10 cents a day to those who were 
getting $1.25 a day and 25 cents a day to foremen 
who were getting $1.50. 

The Canadian Labor Gazette thus sizes up the com- 
ing season: 








The outlook is for a busy saw milling season, the cut 
being on the whole heavy. In British Columbia conditions 
continued exceptionally busy in the camps and- mills, and 
it is expected that the amount of lumber shipped during the 
present season will exceed that of any previous year, in 
view more particularly of the demand for construction 
material in the prairie provinces. According to statistics 
issued by the crown timber office at Winnipeg, Man., in this 
connection a total of 379,901,189 feet of lumber was con- 
sumed in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1905, an increase 
of about 38,000,000 feet over 1904. Of this total over 
37,000,000 feet was imported from the United States, 116,- 
000,000 from British Columbia and 82,000,000 from northern 
Ontario. 

The Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
operating at Chemainus, B. C., has decided to replace 
its Chinese employees with white labor as soon as a 
supply of the latter can be procured? About 150 
Chinese were employed. The company has built a 
number of houses for the use of its employees and 
will build others as they are required. The company 
claims that white labor is cheaper than Chinese in 
the end. 

It is announced that the Ontario government has ac- 
cepted the tender of J. R. Booth, the well known lum- 
berman of Ottawa, for a pulpwood area in the locality 
of the Montreal river. Mr. Booth has agreed to pay 
a bonus of $300,000 for the area in addition to dues 
of 40 cents a cord for spruce and 20 cents a cord for 
all other kinds of wood cut. The last named figure 
is an advance of 10 cents a cord on the terms fixed in 
agreements made before the present government came 
into office. Under these agreements also no bonus 
was obtained but onerous terms were made as_ to 
amounts to be spent in the erection of mills and other 
buildings within a certain time. In the present in- 
stance Mr. Booth undertakes to cut 20,000 cords of 
pulpwood a year. He will manufacture it at his 
Ottawa mills. Twenty-one years is allowed for the 
cutting of the pulpwood and at the end of that time 
the land reverts to the crown. A formal agreement 
embodying the terms of the accepted tender will be 
entered into between Mr, Cochrane, minister of lands, 


forests and mines, and Mr. Booth at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The former is understood to be congid- 
ering several tenders for other pulpwood areas, which, 
like that now being dealt with were originally the 
subject of agreements between the late administration 
and pulp companies. 

The original agreements referred to were not ¢ar- 
ried out by the companies and the government can- 
celed them in February last. In the case of the Mon- 
treal River Pulp & Paper Company, which had the 
Montreal river area, the government also confiscated 
a deposit of $20,000 made by the company to be for- 
feited in case of nonfulfilment of the terms of the agree- 
ment. The same action was followed in the case of 
$5,000 deposited on similar conditions by the Rainy 
Lake Pulp & Paper Company. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONtT., May 26.—-The transcontinental rail- 
way commission at Ottawa has called for tenders for a 
large amount of construction material, including 1,545,- 
000 railway ties, tenders to be received up to June 7. 

News has been received of the death in Colorado of 
Henry Atkinson, a well known lumberman of Etchemin, 
Quebec. He was sojourning in the west on account of ill 
health. 

The Merritton Paper Mill Company, Limited, has been 
incorporated with head office at Merritton, Ont. Cap- 
ital is $300,000. The provisional directors are Sidney 
G. Brown, Thomas W. Brown, Herman G. Beade, Wil- 
liam R. Chipman and Charbon L. Becker. 


MICHIGAN. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND SAGINAW, MicH., May 28.—The only 
disturbing element in the lumber trade is the action of 
southern manufacturers in throwing lumber onto the 
market in transit and then disposing of it at from $1 to 
$2 off the list quotations. Of course this affects the 
northern trade more or less. All local manufacturers 
and dealers are doing a good business and have no com- 
plaints. The box industry is in good shape but there is 
a scarcity of help, particularly boys, which makes it 
impossible to run plants to their capacity. 

E. C. Hargrave went to Toronto May 28, where he has 
a suit defending his title to a large body of land pur- 
chased in the Cobalt silver district. 

J. R. Myers & Son have contracted to cut lumber for 
Henry Dodge in the vicinity of Beaver lake, north of 
Bay City. 

The mill firm of Hull & Ely, at Oscoda, has signed a 
contract with Selig Solomon to cut the latter’s logs, and 
will cut about 6,000,000 feet this season. 

The propeller Langell Boys arrived from Georgian 
bay with 30,448 feet of lumber, 743,332 pickets and 
19,000 lath for the Quaker Shade Roller Company, 
and 120,248 feet of lumber for Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co.; the schooner J. B. Comstock with 246,637 
feet of lumber for Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., and 
183,488 feet for Thomas Jackson; the schooner Abram 
Smith with 520,236 feet of lumber for Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co.; the steamer Ogemaw with 489,061 feet of 
lumber; the schooner C. J. Fillmore with 529,857 feet, 
and the Katie Brainerd with 582,164 feet of lumber, all 
three cargoes for E. B. Foss & Co.; the steamer Robert 
Holland trom Duluth with 418,000 feet of pine for Mer- 
shon, Schuette, Parker & Co.; the schooner /da Keith 
from Two Harbors with 500,000 feet of lumber for Mer- 
shon, Schuette, Parker & Co., and the schooner B. B. 
Buckhout from Duluth with 500,000 feet for E. Germain. 

The Chicago Last & Die Company, at West Branch, 
has received 150,000 feet of logs from Wolverine and 
the factory is in operation. About 100 logs a day are 
being taken out of the Gale Lumber Company’s mill 
pond at West Branch. It is estimated about 700,000 feet 
of sunken logs are in the pond. 

The Cliff & Karr mill at Prescott is cutting about 
20,000 feet of lumber a day. 

The Lucas Lumber Company has manufactured 350,000 
feet of lumber for Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 

Friday evening as a tug was returning from Sand 
Bay to Cheboygan with a lighter loaded with 40,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber the lighter was swamped and all 
but 6,000 feet of the lumber went adrift. It belonged 
to John Karwick, of Cheboygan. 

The McClintock saw mill at Greenwood is cutting 
100,000 feet of dry pine for local parties. 

Samuel H. Bridges has bought 920 acres of timber 
land in Dickinson from Minneapolis parties. It adjoins 
1,000 acres he had purchased some time ago, and is 
heavily timbered with hemlock, cedar, basswood and 
hardwood. It is believed to contain about 12,000,000 
feet of timber. 

The C. H. Worcester Company is operating in a large 
body of cedar timber north and west of Star Siding 
and south of Petrel, a Munising railway station, and is 
building a 6-mile extension to its logging railway which 
diverges from the Munising road at Cusino. The ecom- 
pany built ten miles of road last year when it began the 
experiment of lumbering cedar by rail, and the extension 
now being built is in branch lines from the main track. 
The timber taken out is hauled to the company’s mills 
at Munising. 








FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., May 29.—The Tanners’ Sup- 
ply Company of this city, in which twenty-six tanneries 
of Michigan and Wisconsin are interested, has abandoned 
the plan of establishing and operating a plant for the 
Experiments made with 


production of tanning extract. 





chestnut bark extracts are said to have been satis- 
factory and the company has contracted for two years’ 
supply from the south, or 1,000 tank cars of the ex- 
tract. Each ecarload will be equal to 120 to 140 cords 
of hemlock bark. The Tanners’ Supply Company 
handled the output of the Hemlock Bark Company, of 
this city, ]ast season. 

W. F. McKnight of this city, a stockholder in the 
Northern Lumber Company, of Marquette, has returned 
from the upper peninsula and says that the company’s 
loss from the recent forest fires is nominal. The only 
loss in Birch, where the Northern Lumber Company’s 
mills are located, was the burning of the railroad sta- 
tion. He reports that Rush Culver, head of the North- 
ern company, won out in the mayoralty contest re- 
count at Marquette by a larger plurality than on the first 
count. 

Hastings will have a new planing mill. C. B. Randall 
is erecting a building 24x46 feet for the purpose and 
will operate the machinery by electric power. Hastings 
has been without a planing mill since the burning of J. 
Alwine’s plant last summer. 

The Covel Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, has 
been offered a cash bonus of $12,500, five acres of land 
and buildings worth $12,000 to remove its plant to Ben- 
ton Harbor. The company manufactures saw and saw 
sharpening tools and employs 200 men. 

The Emmet County Lumber Company will not lumber 
at Cecil bay after this year, having completed its cut 
there. The Mackinaw Tribune remarks that probably 
some other firm will come in and go over the whole 
ground again, the forests in that vicinity having already 
been cut over many times. 

Fred L. Heath, of Hastings, has been appointed re- 
reiver of the Hastings Woodworking Company, a con- 
cern turning out order work. All contracts on hand 
will be filled but plans for the future are undecided. 

Charles A. Phelps, of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 
Company, returned Saturday from Hackley, Wis., and 
says that the new plant of the Wisconsin Chemical Com- 
pany is now in operation. 

The Albion Lumber Company has the contract for 
building thirty 8-room houses for workmen at the plant 
of the Malleable Iron Company. 

J. J. Hatinger has installed shingle mill machinery in 
his saw mill at Edmore. . 

The Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Company, of 
Thompsonville, has built a 30-foot launch for towing 
logs from the upper end of the lake to the Ann Arbor 
railroad for loading. 

The Hillside Timber Company has been formed at 
Hillsdale, with $75,000 capital. 

The Cummer Manufacturing Company, of Cadillac, 
has increased its capital stock from $19,000 to $25,000. 





UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 


CALUMET, MicH., May 29.—The Tyoga Lumber Com- 
pany has purchased from Daniel W. Powell and asso- 
ciates, of Marquette, 4,000 acres of timber lands con- 
tiguous to the company’s holdings in Alger county. The 
lands are not in a solid block, but are close together, and 
are easily reached by logging roads leading to the Ty- 
oga saw mill. Estimates show 60,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, pine and hardwood, which will be sufficient to give 
the purchasers several years’ cut for their mill at its 
present capacity. The total holdings of the Tyoga com- 
pany amount to 7,000 acres. The mill has a daily ¢a- 
pacity of 50,000 feet, exclusive of the shingle and tie 
mills. The by-products plant will be started as soon 
as the machinery can be installed. 

A deal involving transfer of title to 4,400 acres of 
timber lands in Alger county was consummated at Mar- 
quette a few days ago between the Cedar Land & Min- 
ing Company and the C. H. Worcester Company, of Chi- 
cago. The lands are in almost a solid body between the 
Pictured Rocks and Munising, contiguous to the Munis- 
ing railway, and are heavily timbered with cedar and 
pulpwoods. The C. H. Worcester Company probably 
is the largest cedar operator in this section, its holdings 
extending from one end of the peninsula to the other. 

John R. Gordon, of Marquette, John Garvin and Wil- 
liam McFarlane, of Ontonagon, have returned from New 
Mexico, where they looked over pine lands near Albu- 
querque. They purchased a compact tract in the Zuni 
mountains, 136 miles west of Albuquerque, compris- 
ing 30,000 acres and containing 150,000,000 feet of 
Navajo white pine. While the timber was bought for 
investment, it is probable that the new owners will build 
a logging railway into the tract, erect a saw mill plant 
at some convenient station on the Santa Fe system, and 
manufacture lumber. 

Dredging will be commenced this week in the Ontona- 
gon harbor by the Zenith Dredging Company, of Du- 
luth, Minn., which has the contract. The government 
has appropriated $5,000 from the emergency fund. The 
channel is filled with sand. A number of cargoes of 
lumber are waiting shipment and package freight has 
been very small, as boats do not put in at the port 
unless absolutely necessary. 

The saw mill of James Bowles, of Ontonagon, started 
last week, and it is manufacturing 30,000 feet daily. 
The heading factory will be started in two weeks. : 

E. T. Merrill, of Reed City, has been in Ontonagon 
county the last few days inspecting his timber lands, 
which he intends to sell so that he may devote his entire 
time to his interests on the Pacifie coast. 

F. G. Hood & Co., of Pentage, have been incor- 
porated with capital of $150,000. The following are 
the officers: President, F. G. Hood; vice president, J. 
Y. Hood; secretary and treasurer, Ralph J. Griswold. 

A contract for manufacturing the C. H. Worcester 
Company’s shingle and tie products has been let to 
W. J. Crego, of Gaylord, and he will at once begin the 
erection of a mill at Cusino, Alger county. This pre- 
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cludes the probability that the company’s mill at 
Munising will be operated again, at least as a shingle 
and tie plant. 

Two new lath mills are to be established at the Soo. 
The machinery has arrived. Dunn & Williams are estab- 
lishing a mill at Algonquin, and another is to be erected 
south of the Shallows by Aitken & Dennis. 

Hall & Nevius recently installed a saw mill at 
Chatham, on the Marquette & Southeastern railway. 
The firm has several million feet of pine and hardwood 
on lands in Alger county and is now engaged in cut- 
ting it. 

D. Bradford, of St. Ignace, has been selected by the 
Englewood Land & Lumber Company, Englewood, La., 
to take full charge of its plant, which is one of the 
largest in the country. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Su- 
perior Lumber Company, the following officers were 
elected: President, William B. Castle, Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice president, Samuel Mitchell, Negaunee; secretary- 
treasurer, N. G. DeHass, Marquette; assistant treasurer, 
KE. A. Malmgren, Ishpeming; directors, Samuel Mitchell, 
J. C. Kirkpatrick, E. A. Malmgren, Charles Burt, Wil- 
liam B. Castle. John H. Goodwin, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the business since the company’s or- 
ganization, is retained in his present position. 

Articles of association of the Ontonagon River Com- 
pany, Limited, have been filed at the county clerk’s 
office, Ontonagon. The company is capitalized for $5,- 
000, divided into 500 shares. The stockholders are D. 
J. Norton, W. A. Jamison; Bartholomew Hayley and 
John Hawley, the stock being equally divided. Officers 
are as follows: President, D. J. Norton; secretary, 
Bartholomew Hawley; treasurer, John Hawley. 

The drive on the Baltimore river in Ontonagon county 
is practically hung up. The water is so low that 
scarcely no progress is being made, but the men are 
still retained, as a good rain would help the work. 
James Norton has charge of the drive and most of the 
logs belong to D. J. Norton. The balance is owned by 
the Holt Lumber Company and the Nester estate. 

The Nester estate has a crew of 100 men in camp 
three miles south of the head of the bay, out from 
L’Anse, cutting, peeling and decking logs. There is 
5,000,000 feet of mixed timber. Another camp has 
been opened three miles west of Baraga, with a crew 
of seventy-five men. 

The Superior Veneer & Cooperage Company, of 
Munising, is putting in a camp at Sampson on the east 
branch, preparatory to summer logging. The logs will 
be handled by trucks. 

Andrew Bjorkman, the Iron Mountain logger, secured 
excellent results last season in comparison with some 
lumbermen. He banked on the several streams 12,000,- 
000 feet of logs, 10,000 cedar poles and 4,000 cords of 
pulpwood., 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DetTroit, Micu., May 29.—Lumber movements are 
heavy and stocks in all lines are plentiful. Retailers 
are enjoying a brisk trade, prices remaining firm. 
Frame houses are just as popular this year as before 
in spite of the claims of some prospective builders as 
to the relative costliness of lumber as compared with 
brick and cement. 

The Standard Tie. Company, of this city, has pur- 
chased 9,000 aeres of hardwood timber, principally 
oak, near Arkansas City, Ark. The company will 
erect a mill and cut the timber into ties and lumber. 

The old package freighters Montana and John R. 
Stirling have arrived in the Ecorse yards to be cut 
down for lumber carriers. Each will have a eapacity 
of 100,000 feet. The gradual disappearance of the old 
lumber hookers has resulted in reeruiting the lumber 
flest from old double-deckers. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MIcH., May 29.—George Pankratz, of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., was in the city Monday on his way 
to Van’s Harbor, Delta county, where he recently closed 
a deal for the purchase of the saw mill, yards, timber, 
docks and other property of Louis Van Winle. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Pankratz in the deal are Perley Lowe, 
Jacob Mortenson and Robert Knox, of Chicago. The 
consideration is believed to have been in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000, although Mr. Pankratz declines to 
give the exact figures. The mill included in the purchase 
has a eapacity of about 20,000,000 feet a year. The 
purchasers will take possession at once. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan Construction & Manu- 
facturing Company is a new subsidiary corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of Michigan by the stockhold- 
ers of the Sawyer-Goodman Company. James B. Good- 
man is president of the new company and J. A. Van 
Cleve, of Marinette, is secretary. To the new concern 
has been transferred all the lands of the Peninsular 
Land & Lumber Company, another Sawyer-Goodman 
Company in the upper peninsula. The total acreage in 
Dickinson county alone named in the deed is 2,943.07. 
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P. N. Anger, a well known mill builder and econ- 
tractor, has just closed a contract with C. L. Willey, 
of Chicago, to build his double band saw mill at Mem- 
phis, and will start work on it next week. The mill 
was designed by Mr. Anger and is to be completed in 
ninety days. The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Mil- 
waukee, is furnishing the machinery. Mr. Anger is 
just completing a single band mill at Dayton, Tex., 
which will be in running operation in six weeks from 
the time he broke ground. The mill is a Clark Bros. 
outfit, with three National dry kilns and the power is 
generated by five 60x16-foot boilers. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


PADD DDL 


May trade at the sash and door factories and dis- 
tributing warehouses over the country has been of 
ample proportions. During the month at most points 
the: carload business booked early in the year was 
fairly well cleaned up, which has caused a steady 
outgo from all distributing centers, while the factories 
have been busily employed in filling up the gaps in 
wholesale stocks. Toward the close of the month a 
slight letting down in the number and urgency of 
orders was observed at some of the leading wholesale 
points, but the volume of business at that is easily 
ahead of the corresponding period a year ago. The 
factories are none too well supplied with reserve 
stocks, being especially short of open sash, for which 
the demand this spring has dwarfed all precedent. 
No. 1 and No. 2 pine doors have been moving in grat- 
ifying volume and the inquiry is still only slightly 
abated. 

* * * 

Prices on factory lumber have been fairly well main- 
tained. Considerable shipments of California sugar 
pine and white pine are coming into eastern territory 
and handlers of that product in this section report 
a continuous demand. Some of the prices at which 
this stock has been offered lately delivered on a 60- 
cent rate are as follows: California sugar pine, No. 1 
and No. 2 clear, 1 to 2-inch, $62; No. 3 clear, 1-inch, 
$45; 1144, 1% and 2-inch, $51.50; No. 1 shop 1-inch, 
$36; 114%, and 14-inch, $42; 2-inch, $45; No. 2 shop, 
1% and 1%-inch, $32; 2-inch, $35. California white 
pine: No. 1 and No. 2 clear, l-inch, $52; 1%, 1% and 
2-inch, $54; No. 3 clear, l-inch, $44; 1%, 1% and 
2-inch, $46; No. 1 shop 1-inch, $35; 14%, and 14-inch, 
$40; 2-inch, $43; No. 2 shop, 1% and 14-inch, $32; 
2-inch, $35. 

* * * 

The local market on doors and millwork is reasonably 
active, although some decline in the volume of new 
business was noted in the past few days. However, 
the volume of orders received in Chicago shows an 
increase of 10 percent or more over the corresponding 
period last year, which demonstrates a satisfactory 
amount of business. Wholesalers say that prices are 
well held, with the exception that a slightly easier 
feeling in window glass has to some extent affected 
values on glazed sash. Inquiries are coming in heavily, 
if not quite up to the rush of several preceding 
weeks and the estimating departments are scarcely 
relieved of the great burden of work which they have 
labored under for several months. 

* * 7 


The announcement was made this week that fac- 
tories comprising 88 percent of the output of the 
American Window Glass Company were closed down 
for the season early this week. The effect of this 
will be to create a firmer feeling in the window glass 
market, which has been materially strengthened by 
the comparatively light stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers. Most of the independent factories are also 
closed down. Whatever weakness may have been 
developed in window glass by the prospect of a steady 
run of the American factories late into the summer 
will probably be checked by the general cessation of 
manufacture. 

* * * 

The St. Louis, Mo., sash and door men are busy 
getting out material. The final settlement of the 
labor troubles is likely to come at any moment. In 
fact it is understood that an agreement has already 
been arrived at. In the meantime knowing that sat- 
isfactory terms will be made and when made work 
will be rushed to make up for lost time, the mills are 
running full time, as they have plenty of work on hand 
and for the future. 

* * * 


The Kansas City, Mo., sash and door people say 
that conditions are not satisfactory. The dealers in 
many instances loaded up heavily on stock goods to- 
ward the elose of last year at low prices and still have 
considerable stock on hand. Country orders for stock 
goods are not plentiful and it will likely be another 
month before there will be much improvement. Prices 
are weak and considerably lower than at the begin- 
ning of spring. The local demand for millwork is 
good, as building has been active at this point this 
spring, and the mills all seem to have a good supply 
of contracts on hand. 

* * * 


The door factories of Buffalo, N. Y., are full of 
work and will have all they can do all the season, as 
building activity is increasing both at home and east- 
ward. Should the coal regions begin to buy it might 
not be easy to meet the demand. Prices are only fair, 
as there are many in the trade and they cannot see 
their way clear to make stiff prices. The seaboard 
trade is large enough to keep the finished door fac- 
tories mostly out of the Buffalo trade, building work 
in that city being largely in the cheaper grade of 
structures. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind factories, as well as the 
planing mills at Baltimore, Md., are very busy and get 
attractive returns for their output. Builders are call- 
ing for the product of the mills in large quantities 
and gratifying activity for the balance of the year 
seems to be assured. 

* * * 

The slight decline in building has given the Los 

Angeles (Cal.) sash, door and interior finish fac- 


tories a chance to catch up. It is said that until 
recently the pressure for factory work in Los Angeles 
has been so great that two extensive factories in 
Pasadena have been working overtime on orders for 
interior finish. It is also said that the local factories 
are still a good deal behind on orders for both doors 
and sash, especially for odd size sash. There is a 
heavy demand for sash and moldings and other interior 
finish work from southern Nevada. 


BABA DABD DIL I IS 


AN ARGUMENT FOR SAFE CAR STAKES. 

Renewed interest in the car stake equipment ques- 
tion has been created in Pittsburg because of an 
unusual accident on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
which may result in the death of two young women. 
Friday last an eastbound Baltimore & Ohio freight 
train having in its string a flat car loaded with lum- 
ber went bowling through West Newton, a small 
borough near Pittsburg, at a rapid rate of speed. The 
main street of the borough parallels the railroad tracks. 
Two young women were passing along the sidewalk as 
the train sped by. As the flat car loaded with lumber 
came opposite to them a sudden jolt of the train re- 
sulted in the car stakes breaking and the load of 
lumber fell on the women, burying them and causing 
serious if not fatal injuries to both. 

Naturally the accident has aroused much specula- 
tion because of the well known attitude of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad toward the car stake question. 
It was on this road and on the same division, and only 
a few miles from the scene of this accident, that the 
breaking of car stakes two years ago resulted in the 
wreck of the Duquesne Limited, in which wreck sixty- 
eight people were killed. Rigid rules as to stakes have 
since been adopted on the road. 

No one knows where the car that figured in the 
accident last week was consigned and the railroad men 
refuse to discuss the matter. It is intimated the car 
was one of the company’s own shipments. The inci- 
dent is being investigated by the railroad and the 
report is being awaited with much interest in and 
about Pittsburg. In the meantime the Smoky City 
lumbermen are watching for a further report on the 
ear stake proposition as affecting flat cars, which could 
not be adjusted at the conference between the rail- 
roads and lumber interests held in Pittsburg. It is a 
peculiar feature of this last accident that the train 
continued after losing the load of lumber and the 
crew did not discover the loss until some time after- 
ward. 





TIMBER BONDS 


We make a specialty 
of timber bonds, is- 
sued by responsible 
lumbermen, secured 


by first mortgage on 
large bodies of well 
located timber lands. 


H. C. Barroll & Go. 


BANKERS, 


First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 











H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS. 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCT AND 
OPERATE RAILWAY, LIGHT, POWER AND 
HYDRAULIC PLANTS. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS. 


AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














CEDAR SHINGLES | 


are a specialty of ours—particular 
stress being laid on the “Good.” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


West Coast Shingle Co. 














TACOMA, WASHINGTON. Ss 
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__. Here’s the 
\” Place to Order 


if you want stock that is right, for 
we own and operate our own 
mills and are in position to give 
you just what you want. In ad- 
«< — dition to better quality of stock, 
we can doubtless improve your 

service, On your next order better come to 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WEST VIRGINIA 


SPRUCE 


or Hemlock, Yellow Pine, Poplar, Red and White 
Quartered Oak, Ash, Maple, Chestnut and Perfect 
Maple Flooring. We have a complete stock of No. 
1and 2 Hemlock Boards; also, Spruce Boards of all 
grades. Send your inquiries and we'll do the rest. 


Wm. Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


517 & 518 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 


} 
{ 





We want orders this week 
for the following stock: 


{x 12 Merchantable Hemlock, SiS 
2x4No.1! Hemlock, 8,10,12 & (4 ft. 
2 x 6-10, 12, 14 & 16’ long. 

2x 8-12,14,16&20" * 

2x10- 8,16, 18 & 20” * 

5-4 ists & 2nds Poplar, dry. 

5-4 Saps & Selects Poplar, dry. 
5-4 No. | Common ss - 
6-4 No. 2 é sé sé 


Can Ship Poplar Mouldings and 
Bevel Siding in samecar with the 
5-4 or 6-4, 


Interior Lumber Co., 
PITTSBURG, PA. | 
































West Virginia Spruce 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 
Have you ever been disappointed in promise of 
shipment? Get ours and save all worry. 


915 Betz Building, 


A. Thompson, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘YELLOW PINE. 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and~ Hardwoods, 


EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO., 





\ HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. } 








( Wholesale White Pine | 
POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS. 











| Wm. H. Fritz & Co., sa sin 





AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 


To every manufacturer using wood- 
working machinery of any description, 
who will tell us he saw this ad in the 
American Lumberman, we will send 
free of charge one of our 
Van Duzen Loose Pulley Oilers 
They do not waste or throw oil—can be 
used on almost every size and speed of 
pulley. Tried and tested l5years. 7sizes 
all brass, Ask for price list 26 D. 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Cincinna®, Ohio. 2 

















THE EMPIRE STATE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, May 28.—Conditions have materially im- 
proved since the last report and the large stocks in 
local yards have gradually become depleted, so that 
at the present time inquiries indicate a good volume of 
business during June. The most encouraging feature is 
the large amount of building under way, in New York 
boroughs and the outlying country districts, where there 
seems to be an unprecedented demand for small floorings 
and dimensions, The local manufacturing trade is assum- 
ing some activity, and hardwood dealers find a respond- 
ing effect in their sales. The timber and construction lum- 
ber market is becoming more normal every day and 
undoubtedly within two or three weeks prices will be 
fully as good as a month ago. Wholesalers are much 
encouraged over the outlook, and inasmuch as such a 
heavy demand is reported by the retailers there seems 
to be no question but that a noticeable effect will be 
felt in wholesale and manufacturing circles. Buyers 
who have recently returned from manufacturing points 
north and south find an acute searcity of logs, especially 
in the cypress field, where the selling agency is reported 
as controlling fully 90 percent of the supply. In other 
lines, manufacturers say that there is no prospect of a 
permanent decline in the market for some months at 
least, and where two or three weeks ago prices had 
fallen off perceptibly an almost complete recovery is re- 
ported in. certain lines. 

A. E. Lane, eastern representative for the Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, reports a good demand for his famous Seattle cedar 
shingles. The difficulty in obtaining sufficient cars for 
eastern shipments is being overcome rapidly and ship- 
ments to this market are now moving forward fast. The 
company’s output of birch columns is one of its special- 
ties and has grown heavily. Mr. Lane regards the out- 
look as most hopeful. 

Charles E. Page, of Charles E. Page & Co., 1170 
Broadway, will leave today fer a two weeks’ trip in the 
south, where he will visit the firm’s mill connections. 
Mr. Page finds an improved inquiry and a decidedly 
better feeling in the local trade than has prevailed for 
a month, and considers that there will be a large vol- 
ume of midsummer trade in evidence. Besides its good 
connections for North Carolina and other southern lum- 
ber, the firm handles the maple flooring output in this 
market of the W. E. Williams Company, Traverse City, 
Mich. 

The Metropolitan Parquet Floor Company, of Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated under the laws of New York 
to manufacture parquet flooring. The capital stock is 
$10,000 and the directors are A. J. Rood, Spring Valley; 
C. A. Von Wallmeich and Robert Von Wallmeich, New 
York. 

Henry Cape, 1 Madison avenue, wholesaler, has been 
appointed special representative in the market for W. 
D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich., the well known maple 
flooring manufacturers. This gives Mr. Cape an im- 
portant mill connection and enables him to handle a 
large trade in the maple flooring line. 

Selwyn M. Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, spent part of the week in town, 
looking over trade in the east and in consultation with 
the company’s eastern manager, Ernest M. Kenna, of 
66 Broadway. The Pacific Lumber Company is one of 
the largest manufacturers of redwood lumber, and Mr. 
Eddy, as an authority in that line, regards the outlook 
for redwood in the eastern market as_ exceptionally 
bright. He left the coast three days before the earth- 
quake, and since that time his reports are to the effect 
that the lumber business is to a certain extent badly 
affected, especially as twenty-four of the thirty-nine 
planing mills in San Francisco were burned. Of the 
balance, two had been running up to last Monday, and 
on account of inadequate fire protection thirteen were 
not allowed to continue with their operations but expect 
to start up again this week. The San Francisco disaster, 
Mr. Eddy says, has caused a very heavy demand for 
shop lumber, for which ‘there has been a limited call 
only during the past two years, but it is now moving 
out as fast as transportation will allow. : 

F. L. Peck, of the Lackawanna Lumber Company, 
hemlock manufacturer, and the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., yellow pine manufacturer, 
speut Thursday and Friday in town in consultation with 
Local Manager Coonrad: Mr. Peck reports a brisk de- 
mand for both hemlock and yellow pine, with an ex- 
ceptionally strong market in southern pine dimension. 

W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New street, selling agents 
for E. H. Lemay, Montreal, report a strong demand in 
Canadian white pine and spruce, saying that the outlook 
for summer trade is very favorable. E. H. Lemay was 
in this city Thursday. He regards the lumber aspect as 
a whole very optimistically, saying there is a heavy 
eall from all Canadian quarters. 

Rufus L. Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lumber Company, 
Potsdam, N. Y., large; Adirondack spruce manufac- 
turer, was here Friday looking after trade and in con- 
nection with some transportation interests. He says 
that while there has been a little falling off in certain 
spruce lines the indications for a full recovery are favor- 
able, especially as most of the manufacturers cannot 
well afford to do much cutting of prices in. view of 
the figures they had to. pay for -their logs. Most of 
the state mills started off this season with slates prac- 
tically clean of old stock. The demand during the past 
two weeks has shown considerablé improvement over 
earlier in the month. Mr. Sisson is chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Adirondack Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association, organized recently for the 
protection of its members’ transportation interests ete. 
He called on the railroad officials in the city with a 
view of having the date postponed from June 1 to 
July 1, at which time tests in connection with the change 
of freight computation from the measurement basis to a 
weight basis were to cease. 

C. O. Shepard, metropolitan representative of the Em- 
porium Lumber Company, says that the company’s new 
flooring plant at Galeton, Pa., has started operations 
and is expected to be under full headway soon. The 
dry kilns and other buildings are in shape but building 
operations have been delayed because of the nonarrival 
of some material. With the plant under full headway 
it is expected to turn out an annual output of 6,000,000 
feet of maple and beech flooring. Manager Shepard re- 
ports a firm demand for some hardwoods, among the 
strongest being plain oak and good grades of ash and 
poplar. 

W. R. Ruddick, eastern agent for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, the Lake Nebagamon Lumber Com- 
pany and the White River Lumber Company, reports a 
firm demand for all sizes and grades of northern pine, 
especially in common lumber, but says that it is scarce 
and that there is every indication of an advance in price 
shortly, from the fact that mills are short of stock and 
orders are coming in very freely. 

J. B. Blades and L. C. Blades, of the Blades Lumber 
Company, Elizabeth City, N. C., have been in town for 
several days, in connection with the transferring of part 
of ‘its extensive interests to what is known as the new 
Roper syndicate. This sale includes the purchase of all 
the Blades Lumber Company’s North Carolina pine in- 
terests, except the timber land and saw mill operation 
at Elizabeth City, as well as one-half interest in its 
old plent at New Bern, N. C., but all of the other mills 
have been transferred to the new company. The Blades 
Lumber Company has been one of the largest and best 
known North Carolina pine manufacturing companies 
in existence and while the company is to be cogratulated 
upon its successful handling of the proposition the local 
trade will regret to learn that J. B. Blades, who was one 
of the best known North Carolina pine men in the 
market, will permanently retire from the lumber busi- 
ness. The business at Elizabeth City and New Bern 
will be continued by L. C. & J. V. Blades, sons of the 
head of the old company. 

Frank C. Rice, president of the Rice & Lockwood Lum- 
ber Company, Springfield, Mass., accompanied by L. L. 
Ashley, was in New York today in conference with W. 
W. Lockwood, local manager and vice president of the 
company. Mr. Rice has just returned from an extensive 
trip in the north, where he has closed some fine con- 
tracts in spruce and hemlock. In addition to the com- 
pany’s extensive large southern pine trade it will have 
at its disposal some excellent spruce and hemlock, and 
is in a position to eater to any sizes ordered. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.to, N. Y., May 29.—There was a better show- 
ing of lumber arriving by lake during the week, the 
amount reported being 10,433,000 feet, with 6,987,000 
shingles. Docks are busy and considerable is going out 
direct, so the yards do not fill up fast yet, though the 
assortment is good. 

Some lumber shippers complain that it is hard to get 
barges, but that must be in certain special or out-of-the- 
way branches of the trade. The rates are weak, not 
above $2 from Lake Superior in some eases, though a 
little more is paid mostly. The barges do not look for 
a full season in the business and are taking ore when 
they can get it. 

The stevedore committee of the Lumber Exchange hav- 
ing fixed up handling rates for the season leaves only 
the outing committee active. That will be ready to re- 
port the first place of resort at the next meeting of the 
exchange. 

E. V. Dunlevie, some years ago located in this city as 
an active producer of Pennsylvania hemlock lumber, has 
returned here for headquarters after a successful run 
in -the lumber business in Pocahontas county, West Vir- 
ginia, having sold out his entire interest to the Flint, 
Erving & Stoner Company, of Pittsburg. 

The Haines Lumber Company still has about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber in yard at Tonawanda, but is not land- 
ing any there now,*though considerable is coming in at 
the Buffalo dock. Business is called good, though not 
as active as last month. 

Box manufacturers are already very busy and if the 
crops shall be good more boxes will be made here this 
year than last. All the big contracts are made now and 
Buffalo factories appear to have added to their lists con- 
siderably. 

The building permits are again almost entirely for 
frame structures, but the amount for the week has gone 
up on account of a single lot of about fifty one-family 
houses that came in. There were 66 permits, but with 
72. frame buildings in the list, with an entire cost of 
$220,477. Builders report as a rule that they were 
never busier than at present. 

F. H. Goodyear has returned from his southern trip 
and C. W. Goodyear sailed May 24 for Europe. The 
office finds both stock and cars too badly assorted to 
make it easy to fill orders. A large business is being 
done. 

The McNeil Lumber Company is getting down the 
white pine that was left up the lakes last fall, but none 
of the big purchase of hemlock has been moved and it 
is thought that it will be the middle of June before it 
will begin to come in. 

Boland & Co., the vessel brokers who do most of the 
lumber chartering here, after rebuilding the line steamer 
into a lumber carrier have now formed a new com- 
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pany for the purpose of doing the same with the 
steamer Winnipeg, as she was not well suited for package 
freight. 

Tindle & Jackson, heavy producers of lumber as well 
as cooperage stock in various parts of Michigan, have 
given up the making of slack barrels in Buffalo, on the 
claim that jobbing pays better. Their shop made about 
900 barrels a day. 

Holland & Graves have been obliged to drop the 
barge Wilson out of their big lumber tow between their 
Buffalo yard and their Byng Inlet saw mills, as it 
got afire and will need to be rebuilt forward. No lum- 
ber was burned. 

The Buffalo lumbermen who were in the hemlock 
trade on commission have been obliged as a rule to look 
for something else in the business, as the mills have re- 
fused to pay commissions and are selling to retailers 
and consumers at the same price they would sell to them. 
Some of them have gone into the Pacific coast lumber 
trade here. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company has received a big 
lot of white pine by lake already this season, but busi- 
ness has been so active that it has gone out about as fast 
as it has come in. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 28.—The rush of 
lumber to the Tonawandas by vessel predicted earlier 
in the month has not been as marked as anticipated. 
During the last two weeks receipts by vessel have 
shown decreasing tendencies. The week ending today 
was the smallest of the month and unless greater activ- 
ity is experienced before the end of the month the 
receipts for May probably will not exceed those for 
the corresponding period of 1905, during which a total 
of over 61,000,000 feet was received. During the 
fourth week of May twelve vessels arrived with nearly 
9,000,000 feet of lumber, which was distributed as fol- 
lows: 


BoaT AND CONSIGNEES— Feet. 
Steamer Gettysburg, A. A. Bellinger............. 900,000 
Steamer Boyce, J. C. Anthony & Sons...........- 327,041 
Schooner Holland, White, Frost & White......... 792,000 
Steamer Ed Smith, White, Frost & White........ 651,000 
Schooner Jron City, White, Frost & White........ 873,000 
Steamer Myron, DeLaplante-McBurney Lumber Co. 600,000 
Schooner Helvetia, Brady Bros.............+++. 1,114,390 
Schooner Jenness, McLean Bros.........++.e+006 550,000 
Schooner Peshtigo, Silverthorne & CO...........+.-. 975,000 
Steamer Cormorant, Brady Bros........ asatalae woes 911,000 
Steamer Three Brothers, Hoadley & Bennett...... 215,275 
Schooner Francomb, C. B. Lentz Lumber Company. 929,366 


At the local customs office announcement was made 
that the receipts of Canadian lumber at the Tonawan- 
das by vessel during May have been considerably in 
exeess of those recorded during any corresponding 
month. The receipts of Canadian lumber would have 
heen even greater had dealers not bought heavily in 
‘hat territory last winter for delivery by rail before 
he opening of navigation. J. P. Mackenzie, the C. B. 
Lentz Lumber Company, White, Gratwick & Mitchell 
ind White, Frost & White have in the largest amounts 
of this kind of stock by vessel. 

J. C. Anthony & Son, Buffalo forwarders, are dock- 
ing considerable stock at the Tonawandas to be for- 
warded by eanal. During the last two weeks two car- 
goes of white pine have been unloaded by the Buffalo 
firm at W. H. Cowper & Co.’s dock, the stock being 
consigned to the Rome Box & Lumber Company at 
Rome, N. Y. 

During the fourth week of May the shipments of 
umber from the Tonawandas over the Erie canal 
‘mounted to 5,512,856 feet, bringing the total ship- 
nents for the month to date up to 18,000,000 feet, 
',000,000 feet in excess of the record for the entire 
orresponding month last season. 

The 569-foot steel freight steamer Charles Weston, 
amed in honor of the North Tonawanda lumberman 
nd vessel owner, was launched at the Bay City 
Mieh.) yards of the American Shipbuilding Company 
iturday afternoon. James 8. Thompson, of Thomp- 
in, Hubman & Fisher; L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & 
~on, and George S. Dailey, of the White Pine associ- 
tion, were among those present at the launching. 
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FROM ALONG THE MAUMEE RIVER. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, May 29.—The complaint among the lum- 

er dealers is that it is becoming more difficult to get 

ertain kinds of stocks. Red and white oak are the 

areest of the hardwoods, there being only a total of a 
ew hundred thousand feet of all kinds in stock in the 
ards. There is a very strong demand for oak planks 
‘or bridging purposes ete. Yellow pine prices are weak- 

ning. Rough yellow finish, which sold at $32 a thousand 
‘eet thirty days ago, is now selling for less than $30. 
inquiries for hemlock is better this week than last. 
Retailers are moving more and farmers are taking the 
xoods. The poplar situation is growing worse all the 
time. Business at country points is fair. Stocks are 
moving out better than a week ago. The farmers have 
planted their corn and thus have time to go to market. 
_ Lumber traffic by lake is picking up. During the last 
six days 417,679 feet of lumber and 653,736 pieces of 
lath were received. 

Local lumber dealers are inquiring as to who the 
people are in the Acme Lumber Company, which was re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of the state. Those 
mentioned in connection with the incorporation are not 
sn any way connected with the lumber business, being 
attorneys and clerks. It is believed this ‘‘straw’’ or- 
ganization is being backed by a number of local eon- 
tractors who are bent on ‘‘ beating the time’’ of the lum- 
ber fraternity. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—There is some talk that the 
Massachusetts harbor and land commission will make 
trouble for the lumbermen using the Connecticut river 
to bring their logs down. This would effect chiefly the 
Connecticut River Lumber Company and the Holyoke 
& Greenfield Lumber & Boom Company. During the 
summer months especially the companies in bringing 
their logs down had taken up the entire width of the 
river. Until recently there has been no opposition, but 
of late the Holyoke Canoe Club and coyntless owners 
of small craft object to the lumber companies having 
what they term ‘‘the whole thing.’’ 

The Boston Lumber Company, of which F. P. Rey- 
nolds is president and C. C. Batchelder is treasurer, 
will remove from 27 Kirby street, where it has been 
located since 1892, to the sixth floor of 79 Milk street. 

Horace Shepard, of Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a three months’ trip to Europe. 

The saw mill of H. C. Ball, East Windsor, Mass., was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

A notice has been sent out by W. L. Lockhart & Co., 
signed by Charles Henry Lockhart, Albert E. Lockhart 
and George H. Howard, notifying the trade that the 
copartnership formerly existing between these gentlemen 
has been dissolved. George H. Howard is settling up 
the affairs of the company at its former place of busi- 
ness, 149 Staniford street, Boston. 

William E. Litchfield, the well known hardwood lum- 
ber dealer, finds a great deal of pleasure outside of 
business hours in giving lectures on hardwoods and 
other subjects. On May 15 he spoke before the Davis 
Club of Newton, the subject being, ‘‘Where We Find 
Trees of Value in Our Country.’’ Several of the maps 
used were loaned by the government. Mr. Litchfield 
says he is installing heavier machinery in his plant at 
North Vernon, Ind., and that he will commence sawing 
this summer with as handsome a lot of logs as were 
ever cut. 

The mill hands employed at the Gifford mill, Salem, 
Mass., are out on strike. A new schedule was put into 
operation on May 1 by George Gifford, who has charge 
of the mill, and the men were graded according to what 
he thought was right. 

The Frank L. Allen Lumber Company, of Fall River, 
Mass., has been awarded a contract by the highway 
department of Fall River to furnish spruce joist and 
planks. 

The Coulter Coal & Lumber Company, Millbury, Mass., 
recently purchased additional property, and plans to 
make important improvements in its yards. 

At the last meeting of the Boston Team Drivers’ 
District council the Lumber Teamsters’ union was given 
full permission to strike unless the contracting lumber 
teamsters signed the agreement recently made by the 
union with the Lumber Dealers’ Association by June 1. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Me., May 28.—The Passadumkeag Log Driv- 
ing Company, of Bangor, has voted to purchase the 
property and franchises of the Grand Falls Dam Com- 
pany. The property consists of two dams, one at Grand 
Falls, which is to be repaired, and one at Nicatous lake, 
which is in good condition. 

Reports from up river indicate that all of the log 
drives are making rapid progress. All water courses 
are high and a large reserve of water for use later on 
is being held in the storage basins. It is expected that 
by the end of this week all of the West branch logs will 
be out of the brooks and small tributary streams. The 
Zast branch first drive is expected in boom about June 
1 and all the small drives are moving fast. The snow 
is nearly gone. 

William Conners is now running the first steam mill 
drive of the season from Penobscot boom to Bangor 
boom, and within a few days the stock of logs for im- 
mediate use at Bangor will be increased by 5,000,000 feet. 

All drives on Kennebec waters are ten days ahead of 
the usual time and it is estimated that, owing to the 
good pitch of water and improvements made last year 
along the river, the expense of driving will be 25 per- 
cent less than formerly, which, added to the saving in 
time, will make a gain of $100,000 for the log owners. 
Moosehead lake is up to high water mark, and the re- 
serve held there will be sufficient for two months. 

Mitchell & Johnson, of Oakland, who have the con- 
tract to complete the extension of the Somerset railroad 
from Bingham to Moosehead lake, now have 800 men 
at work on the section from Moxie pond to Birch point. 
It is expected the road will be in readiness for trains 
by Dee. 1. 

The Italian bark Teresina, first vessel of the 1906 
shook fleet, has arrived at Vinalhaven from Trapani with 
salt, and after discharging will be towed to Bangor to 
load for the T. J. Stewart Company for Messina. Ow- 
ing to Austrian competition this year’s exports of 
Maine shooks will probably be small. 

A saw mill is to be built at Crooked river, North 
Waterford, by parties who recently purchased a site 
from J. D. Horr. 

The state board of railroad commissioners granted a 
charter to the Schoodic Stream Railroad Company to 
build a line from Millinocket, on the Bangor & Aroos- 
took to Medway, six miles down the West branch of the 
Penobscot. The object of the road is to provide trans- 
portation facilities for a pulp and paper mill to be 
erected by the Great Northern Paper Company at Burnt 
Land rips in Medway. The mill will cost about $1,500,- 





History of the 


Lumber Industry 
of America. 








‘he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announces the publication in 
four volumes of the “History of the Lumber Industry of 
America,” by its editor, James Elliott Defebaugh. Each 
volume will approximate 500 pages. 

The second edition of volume | has been made neces- 


sary by the extraordinary demand which alread 
exhausted the first edition. eae 


Three Primary Purposes. 

Three purposes have been realized in this publication: To 
establish of record the beginnings of lumbering on the 
American continent; to trace the subsequent development 
of the industry, and to define and clearly present its mag- 
nitude, locally and in the aggregate. 

To these ends the work briefly reviews the forestal condi- 
tions at the beginning of European settlement, and develops 
the changes that have taken place during the last four hun- 
dred years, leading to discussions of the present status, from 
technical and commercial standpoints. 


Trend of the Industry Followed. 

The utilization of the great forests between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific and the westward movement of the lumber 
industry are vividly described, as are the later developments 
in the South and on the Pacific coast. 


The Country’s Divisions Considered Separately. 


Each political division of the continent is treated sepa- 
rately, and yet in its proper place in relation to the great 
lumber manufacturing interests of which it is a part. In 
addition to this localization of lumber history, the work 
contains many important chapters pertaining to the numer- 
ous forest areas of the American continent. 


Exhaustively Descriptive and Comparative. 

The distribution, the physical qualities and commercial 
uses of American woods are described, as well as the past 
and present methods of manufacturing and marketing the 
commercial product. The transportation of lumber and its 
relation to the development of the industry are carefully 
considered. 


Treatment of the Scope of the Industry. 

Without being burdened with avoidable, dry, statistical 
data, the history is a comprehensive one of an industry in 
which one billion dollars was invested in 1904, and which 
gave employment to approximately half a million people, 
comprising a treasure and an army that will suggest some- 
what as to the extraordinary character of the work. 


The Subject of Forestry. 

The publication includes a complete history of the for- 
estry movement in the United States and a concise enumer- 
ation and description of the present forest reserves, the laws 
governing them etc. American and Canadian tariff legisla- 
tion is fully set forth, showing the past record and existing 
enactments. 

Canadian Lumber History. 

Canada is the subject of a series of chapters, giving the 
history of her individual provinces as factors in the lumber 
industry, epitomizing her forest legislation and showing her 
present lumber manufacturing position and remaining timber 
resources. 

Copious and Valuable Statistical Data. 

Of great and permanent value are exhaustive compilations 
of statistics showing the lumber production of this continent 
from the earliest periods for which reports are available 
down to the present time, these data being now first put 
into readable, convenient and enduring form. Our exports 
and imports of timber and timber products are also thus 
presented. This statistical feature alone will commend the 
work to all lumbermen and students of forest economics as 
a reference authority. In the presentation of all chapters 
of the work only the most trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion have been utilized. 


The Necessity of the Library. 

This work, as the only comprehensive compilation of 
American lumber history and lumber literature, should have 
a place, not only in lumber offices and in the.private library 
of every lumberman but in public libraries and in “those of 
historical societies and educational institutions. It is being 
widely welcomed as a permanent text book of the lumber 
industry and related interests. 


Mechanical Features and Price. 

The size of the pages of these beautiful volumes is six 
and one-half by nine and one-half inches. The text is 
printed from new type on a fine quality of-antique paper 
and will be unusually pleasing and legible. The binding 
is half leather levant grain with gold lettering on the back 
and gold top. 

The price of this work is $5 a volume. Volume 1, second 
edition, is being delivered. Specimen pages and chapter 
headings will be sent upon application to 


The American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
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E have a large stock of 2 inch 

Spruce in West Virginia and 
must be moved at once. Can’t 
we have your order? 


SPRUCE 


Write us from anywhere for de- 
livered prices. 


Forest Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG PA. 
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WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


Special bills cut to order on short notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


Norway, Poplar, Cypress, Maple Flooring. 
Write us for prices. 


J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of Lumber. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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hite Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders, 


THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 


}| DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 
ewe 


North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE. 
LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Our stocks are complete and can give 
prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular... Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 








000, produce about 150 tons of pulp daily and employ 
500 men. 

J. S. Winslow & Co., of Portland, awarded to Perey 
& Small, of Bath, the contract to build a 6-masted 
schooner. The vessel, which is to be named Alice M. 
Lawrence, will be, next to the Eleanor A. Percy, the 
largest vessel of her rig in the world. 

Cobb, Butler & Co., of Rockland, have taken the econ- 
tract to build for Boston and Maine parties a 5-masted 
schooner of about 3,000 gross tons and 4,500 tons dead- 
weight capacity. This will be the largest schooner 
rigged vessel ever built at Rockland. The frame is to 
be cut in Virginia and is to be delivered in Rockland 
late in the summer. The same firm is building a 4- 
masted schooner of 1,000 tons, and a large schooner 
with auxiliary steam power for Garrett Schenck, of the 
Great Northern Paper Company. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtspurG, PaA., May 28.—It is becoming generally 
recognized by the lumber trade in Pittsburg that there 
has heen a steady shrinkage in the volume of business 
during the last month. It has not been so severe in 
the hardwoods, white pine or hemlock as in yellow pine, 
but the situation seems to have resolved itself into one 
of quietness, awaiting a turn in affairs over which 
the lumbermen have no control. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that until the retailers’ yards are 
cleared more of stocks now held the trade cannot im- 
prove materially. The reasons for the yards not clear- 
ing more rapidly are perfectly clear. Strikes in the 
building trades have retarded building operations and 
have caused many projects to be held off until a more 
propitious time. The general strike of iron molders 
and core makers, which threatens to affect the Pittsburg 
district along with the rest, will depress the demand 
for pattern lumber and this forms an important item. 
In fact, the situation is one that is not entirely pleasing. 

Price lists have been firm in all but yellow pine, and 
the latter is an uncertain quantity. No action has 
been taken to lower the official lists and there may be 
none. Hemlock remains firm and some of the dealers 
report an abundance of old orders that will keep their 
mills busy. White pine is quiet but steady, and no 
surplus stock is to be found. Dry stock is searee. Hard- 
woods are active and stronger than any other. Oak and 
poplar are in special demand and dry stock is hard to 
secure at any price. Spruce is moving well, and a fair 
inquiry exists for lath and shingles. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. note a shrinking in the volume 
of business done at this time, but say the character of 
the orders coming in is of the most satisfactory kind, 
ard thot on the whole business has improved in tone 
during the last two weeks and is on the gain. Hemlock 
has been exceedingly firm. During the Knights Templar 
conclave D. G. Williams, of Philadelphia, and T. H. 
Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., of the same city, 
who were attending the conclave, were callers at the 
offices of the firm. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company reports a generally 
active demand for yellow pine timbers and hardwoods, 
but a dull period is being experienced in other lines. 
The new mills of this company in West Virginia are 
running under the direction of Robert Herbertson, who 
is getting results and is aided by an excellent car service 
in making prompt shipments. 

The Linehan Lumber Company reports poplar demand 
as exceptionally strong and stocks are not plentiful. 
Joseph Linehan is in Breathitt county, Kentucky, where 
the mills of the company are operating steadily. Oak 
and chestnut are selling well and at good prices. Re- 
ports from the mills indicate that car service is satis- 
factory. 

Willson Bros. Lumber Company finds a_ generally 
good condition of trade except in yellow pine from 
the southwest. The current run of orders is off some, 
but as a manufacturer, the company is well satisfied to 
have it so until it can get caught up on back business 
anil clean up the books. A sudden rush at this time 
would only congest orders. The foundation of the trade 
has thus far been unshaken in this district and as a 
rule the demand, which seems for a time to be con- 
tracting, is spreading out. 

The Empire Lumber Company reports white pine 
trade quieter than in the earlier months. President R. 
D. Baker was in the south this week and is kept busy 
looking after extensive business that is still running 
through back orders. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a brief shut- 
down of the Kendall mills for necessary repairs, which 
will be completed by Wednesday of this week. The 
hemlock trade is such as to keep the mills running 
steadily and satisfactorily. Hardwoods are strong and, 
because of good railroad service, a large volume of 
shipments is moving continually. 

The A. M. Turner Lumber Company has a good run 
of orders booked the last week and, while noting a 
general quiet condition of the trade, sees a brisk season 
ahead so soon as building operations are resumed. 

Great interest is being taken in the lumber trade as 
in all other lines of business in Pittsburg over the 
general election in Pittsburg and Allegheny June 12 
on the question of consolidation, which if carried will 
bring the two communities into a single headed cor- 
poration, with a population of more than 500,000 peo- 
ple. The campaign is being conducted by business men 
more than politicians, and hence its extraordinary fea- 
tures. Like in al! other great movements, the lumber 





trade is conspicuous in the active campaign that is now 
on. It is believed that Allegheny, with its lack of 
animation in business, will be bettered and _ business 
will be generally improved there. Fred R. Babcock, as 
president of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been active in the work being done. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28.—Trade is holding strong 
because of the exceptional activity in outdoor work. 
Good poplar in this market remains scarce and stiff in 
price but the lower grades are plentiful and not so 
much in demand. Spruce is offered in abundance; ordi- 
nary sizes are somewhat weak in price but the longer 
sizes maintain their price. Southern white pine is 
scarce and in active demand. 

T. B. Rice & Sons Company has signified its intention 
to participate in the lumberman’s golf tournament to 
be held at the Nassau Country Club, Glen Cove, L. L., 
June 12 and 13. So far this is the only concern which 
has responded to the notices of the tournament sent out 
by the Lumbermen’s Exchange. W. L. Rice is the 
company's golf expert. 

H. H. Sheip, of the H. H. Sheip Manufacturing Com- 
pany, spent a few days last week at Atlantic City. 

J. J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, was sick all of last week with the grip. He 
still is indisposed, but his condition is not alarming to 
his friends, 

Hugh MeLean, of the Hugo MeLean Lumber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., was a visitor last week and made 
a canvass of the wholesalers. 

The Architectural Woodworking Company instituted 
suit last week against Simon Neiderman, on a contract. 

Frank B. Codling, formerly with Charles Este, who 
as reported severed his connection with that concern 
when it was recently incorporated, has opened a yard 
at 2129 Bellevue street. 

George Warner is making a trip through the south 
looking after business. 

An inventory filed last week of the estate of the late 
Theodore A. Longstroth, a retired lumberman, shows 
the personal property to be worth $203,585.10, which in- 
cludes his interest in the E. P. Burton Lumber Com- 
pany, Charleston, 8. C., appraised at $120,000. 

Samuel H. Shearer & Son have negotiated for the 
output of poplar and oak of a Franklin (Va.) mill. 
William P. Shearer acted as purchasing agent and is 
looking for other deals of the kind. 

W. H. Lear is awaiting a consignment by steamer 
of 1,000,000 feet of cypress from a Florida mill. 

Formal announcement has been made that William 
T. and Charles L. Betts, sons of the late Col. Charles 
M. Betts, have been admitted to full membership in 
the firm of Charles M. Betts & Co., in the Real Estate 
Trust building. Both have been identified with the firm 
for the last 15 years and have won the confidence and 
esteem not only of its members but of the trade in 
general. 

J. T. Reilly, formerly with John W. Harper, has 
started in business for himself, largely in the commis- 
sion line, with a yard on Pine street, above Sixth street. 

Walter Mingus, secretary of W. M. McCormick, sailed 
for Europe last week on a pleasure trip. 

Eugene Benners. of William J. Benners & Sons, will 
start on a European trip June 13. 

Suit was instituted last week against the Charles 
Este Company on a contract by the Doud Brothers 
Lumber Company. 

The Babeock Lumber Company has begun legal pro- 
ceedings in the local courts against Miller & Miller on 
a contract. : 

A. C. Givler & Bro., Pine Grove, Cumberland county, 
are reported to have lost $2,000 in a fire which broke 
out in their yard last week. 

The trade is generally following closely the proceed- 
ings instituted against the railroad companies for al- 
leged unlawful discriminations against shippers. Cases 
are scheduled for trial before the United States district 
court, which convenes here in June. 

The saw and planing mill of Burton R. Bowden, Sea- 
ford, Del., together with several thousand feet of lum- 
ber, was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is esti- 
mated at $5,000. 





WOODWORKING MACHINERY OF GOOD 
QUALITY. 

The S. A. Woods Machine Company, of Boston, Seattle 
and Chicago, one of the best known woodworking ma- 
chinery manufacturers in the country, is paying special 
attention to the exploitation of the merits of its heavy 
timber sizers, planers and matchers and fast feed floor- 
ing machines. The latest publication emphasizing the 
good qualities of these machines to be received at the 
office of the LUMBERMAN is a folder illustrating various 
styles of each. The company has been very successful 
with machines of this class that it has lately installed, 
and invites inquiry regarding them. Communications 
addressed to either of the offices mentioned above will 
receive prompt and courteous attention. 


PAPA PPP PP PPP 


Frank E. Darrow, for many years engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business at Rockford, Ill., is for the 
present located at Long Beach, Cal., where, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Darrow, he is taking a much 
needed rest. Mr. Darrow is varying his vacation 
with occasional visits to the mills of the American 
Lumber Company, at Albuquerque, N. M., in which 
he owns a comfortable interest. Mr. and Mrs. Dar- 
row will remain in the west for at least a year, after 
which they expect to return to their home in Rock- 
ford. 
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- MODERN FACTORS ENTERING INTO LUMBERING ECONOMY. 


THE ‘‘MACK JACK’’ IS A SUCCESS. 

The American Mack Jack Company has been in- 
corporated in Tacoma, Wash., by J. M. Ferriss, jr., the 
well known young lumberman and inventor who de- 
vised and put on the market the device for facilitating 
the handling of lumber in the yard, called the ‘‘mack 
jack.’’ Mr. Ferriss is at the head of the company and 
hereafter all the business will be conducted by the 
American Mack Jack Company, instead of by J. M. 
Ferriss, jr., as heretofore. The ‘‘mack jack’’ has. 
proved to be successful wherever it has been used. 

The following letter from one of the oldest and best 
known lumbermen of California is indicative of the 
value of the ‘‘mack jack’’ in conducting a lumber 
business: 


San Francisco, Cau., May 3.—J. M. Ferriss, jr., Tacoma, 
Wash.—Dear Ferriss: We have had an awful shakeup here 
and the fire which resulted therefrom wiped out our immense 
stock of dry lumber, our beautiful office and famous sample 
room with the fancy woods, clean as a whistle. 

We lost no time in getting up a temporary office on the 
old site, and are now laying in a new stock of lumber, 500,- 
000 feet of which we had on the wharves here and cargoes 
enroute, 

Our mack jack went with the rest of our piling devices and 
many of our trucks, but permit me to say that I ‘am just as 
enthusiastic about your invention as I ever was and I will 
want another later on. 

The McCloud River Lumber Company has decided to dis- 
continue its retail yard business, and on the Ist of May 
retired from this end of the business. But this yard will 
continue and be carried on by myself and sons, and we will 
have a big yard here notwithstanding. 

You have read in the papers of the terrible disaster, and 
it is really beyond me to say a word in description of the 
affair. Things are being thoroughly organized now and every- 
thing is running along as well as could be expected. 

Hoping you are well and assuring you that we are in good 
shape here and that we want a new mack jack, we are, yours 
truly, McCLoup RIvER LUMBER COMPANY, 

Matt Harris, Manager. 

P. S.—We will advise you when we want the jack after we 

get better organized. Things at present are “up in the air.” 





THOROUGHLY SATISFACTORY APPLIANCES. 


Much satisfaction has been met by William B. Mer- 
shon & Co., manufacturers of band sawing machinery, 
Saginaw, Mich., in the introduction of the new adapta- 
tion of the Mershon resaw, feed works and set works 
for saw mill use. These machines have found favor 
where it has been expedient to replace the feed works 
of the resaw already in a mill or to make use of 
resaw feed works in connection with a band mill. In 
recent years heavier band log mills and those using 
wider saws have been common and it has been found 
possible to use band sawing machinery for band resaw- 
ing where suitable feed works can be had. The Mer- 
shon feed works possess all the features of 
the Mershon set works and are well built, 
compact and substantial and have given 
good service wherever introduced. Among 
recent orders were two from the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Company, one to re- 
model a resaw in the Richwood (Va.) mill 
and the other to use in conjunction with 
the mill at Camden-on-Gauley. The Mer- 
shon plant has patterns and 
facilities for getting out the 
feed works promptly and 
correspondence on the sub- 
ject is solicited. The ae- 
companying illustration will 
give an idea of the feed 
works. To the Saginaw 
shop of the Mershon firm 
recently has been added 
some new equipment and a 
large addition for storage 
purposes is under way. The 
plant is being operated 
overtime and a heavy order 
for machinery for China is 
being filled. 








A NECESSITY IN MODERN YARD EQUIPMENT. 


One of the first essentials of a profitable yard busi- 
ness lies in keeping the cost of handling lumber down 
to the lowest possible notch, and many lumbermen are 
constantly on the lookout for schemes that will con- 
tribute to that end. Were a lumberman about to pur- 
chase a million feet of lumber he would scour the coun- 
try to find a manufacturer who would save him 25 cents 
or 50 cents a thousand feet in the price, and would 
spend willingly two or three hundred dollars in the 


| 
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M’GARRY PILING DEVICE. 


NEW MERSHON RESAW FEED WORKS. 


search. If he were offered a device that would save 
that much on the handling of his lumber it would seem 
that he would be very anxious to make an investment of 
that character. The McGarry patent safety lumber hoist 
and lowering machine is a device that will save any 
lumber dealer many times its cost and the average lum- 
berman should need only to be informed that such a 
device is in existence in order to avail himself of his 
first opportunity for purchasing one. 

The MeGarry patent safety lumber hoist was first 
put upon the market in 1898 and has been used by 
scores of the best known firms in the country, many of 
which have given gratuitous testimony as to its efficient 
and labor saving character. It is adapted to yards of 
any size, whether large or small, and is used by many 
concerns outside of the lumber industry. Nearly every 
lumber yard in Chicago is using one or more of these 
devices, most of them having adopted the device the year 
it was introduced. Mr. McGarry claims for this 
machine that it will save at least 50 percent in the cost 
of handling boards by hand and 60 percent in the cost 
of handling piece material by hand. The machine is sim- 
ply yet strongly constructed and will last for years 
without need of repair. 

Among those using the McGarry patent safety lumber 
hoist and lowering machine and in whose yards its prac- 
tical operation is daily demonstrated are the following: 

Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers—McCloud River 
Lumber Company, McCloud, Cal.; John Scroeder Lumber 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago; Paine Lumber Company, Limited, Oshkosh, 
Wis. ; Thayer Lumber Company, Muskegon, Mich.; F. L. & A. 
Heidritter, Elizabethport, N. J.; Francis Beidler & Co., Chi- 
cago; W. O. King & Co., Chicago; Madera Sugar Pine Com- 
pany, Madera, Cal.; Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chicago; 
Red Cypress Lumber Company, Pretoria, Ga.; Donald Frazer 
& Sons, St. John, N. B.; H. C. Akeley Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Curtis & Pope Lumber Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Augusta Lumber Company, Augusta, Me.; West 
Side Lumber Company, Tuolumne, Cal.; Sierra Nevada Wood 
& Lumber Company, Truckee, Cal. 

Outside the lumber trade—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago; John Gerts Piano Company, Chicago; Inter- 




























national Harvester Company, Chicago; Diamond Match 
Company, Green Bay, Wis., and Chico, Cal.; J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company, Racine, Wis. ; Nicholas & Shep- 
ard Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Studebaker Bros., South 
Bend, Ind. 


Full information and further testimonials from users 
of this economical yard device may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the patentee and owner, John A. McGarry, 
1102 South Lincoln street, Chicago. 

SLOOP PDI 


MODERN METHODS IN SAWING, SPLITTING AND 
CONVEYING. 

William E. Hill & Co., well known machinery manu- 
facturers of Kalamazoo, Mich., have just issued a 
36-page booklet illustrating and describing their cutting, 
splitting and conveying machinery. It is intended for 
large users of cordwood, such as paper mills, iron fur- 
naces, chemical plants, stave and heading mills ete. 
The book is nicely gotten up, well illustrated, and con- 
tains a great deal of valuable information for those in- 
terested in this class of woodworking machinery. Wil- 
liam E. Hill & Co. will be glad to send it, upon appli- 
cation, and will take pleasure in answering any ques- 
tions relative to any of the machines, their installation, 
operation ete. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA VIA NIAGARA 
FALLS. 

An attractive way is via the Grand Trunk-Lehigh 
Valley Route—double track—solid trains. Write 
George W. Vaux, assistant general passenger and 
ticket agent, Grand Trunk Railway System, 135 Adams 
street, Chicago, for particulars, 
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| Difference 
In Lumber 





is worth knowing something about 
when you’re up against strong com- 
petition, for quality in many cases 
goes farther than price concessions. 
Of course, it’s necessary to back 
| your arguments with good stock— 
something like we are now offering in 


| Mississippi Long Leaf 


Yellow Pin 


By constantly carrying a line of cars 
in transit, we can guarantee quick 
delivery to points north of Ohio river 
for almost any sized order of Dressed 
Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding 
and Partition. A postal will bring 
our prices by return mail. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Telecode Used. 


























Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville, N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N. C. 








DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK. 
Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 

It will pay you to write us. 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., "3p0%°. 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 


eee SRO 
Suppose You Save 50 Cents On Your First Belting 


Cost, And Breaks And 
General Belt Debility 
Costs You A Couple 
Of Dollars Every Now 
And Then, Where's 
The Initial Saving 
iy , Gone? 
a 


True happiness lies in 
the use of Schieren 
Belting, and its cost 
isn’t so much. Dixie 
"Premera = Belt Leather Book tells, 


CHAS. L. SCHIEREN & CO., 43 Ferry St., Hew York.,.U.S.A. 


Chicago: 90 Franklin 8t. Denver: 1624 Sixteenth St. 




















New York: 43 Ferry 8t. Hamburg, Germany: 
Pittsburg: 242 Third Ave. Pickhuben 4. 

Boston: 190 Lincoln 8t. ther Tanneries: 
Philadelphia: 224 No. Third St. Bristol, Tenn. 


Louis P. Rice & Co., New Orleans, La., Southern Agents, 
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E always have a well as- 

sorted stock on hand and 

our facilities enable us to ship 
promptly all orders of 


Yellow Pine 


‘Drop us a line describing your 
needs and we will quote you 
our prices. 










MICHIGAN CORK PINE 


UPPERS, SELECTS, FINE COMMON and CUTS. 


The old-fashioned kind, wide and soft. 
Send for Stock List. 


Telecode Used. 


THE FISHER & WILSON CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








A. F. Holden, Pres. 
F. H. Goff, Vice-Pres. 


J.M. Diver, Gen’l Mgr. 
E. C. Barre, Ass’t Mgr. 


The Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co, 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
TIMBER, LUMBER, LATH AND 
WHITE PINE SHINGLES. 


Special. Bills cut to order in white 
SARNIA, ONTARIO. 


Pine, Norway and Fir, any length 
from 10 ft. to 6U ft. long. 








THE BUFFALO MAPLE FLOORING CO. 


“STANDARD” MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING. 
OFFICE AND MILL: 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO AND MACKINAW STS. 
—eaaned with ie cor totinaarent eatin. tin 


thicknesses, Quick delivery. Send for stock and price lists. 
Mixed cars of flooring and maple or oak lumber. 































| White Pine 


HOLLAND, GRAVES, MANBERT 
& GEORGE, 


| BUFFALO, N. Y. 























The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete, Send 
us your inquiries and orders. 

















WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO. NEW YORK. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


——_eeleeeerOr 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 26.—Unless market conditions 
in the east take a change for the better it would not 
be surprising but that the shingle mills of the state 
will continue the shutdown which generally is sched- 
uled to expire Monday, June 4. Manufacturers are de- 
termined to protect prices at all hazards and the out- 
look for cheaper shingles from this section of the coun- 
try in the immediate future is not bright. The shut- 
down is the most complete ever had here. President 
Dan W. Bass, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, says: 

We have every mill in the Grays Harbor country, every 
mill in Thurston county, all in Skagit county, except three ; 
all Everett mills, except the Seaside and Blackman; every 
mill, except one, in King county; nearly all in Pierce county 
and every combination mill in the state, excepting the 
Whatcom Falls mill, of Bellingham, and E. J. McNeely, of 
Tacoma. 

A local wholesaler, one of the largest on the coast, 
has just sent a letter to all of his salesmen, in which 
the following statement is made: 

The shingle mills on the coast are now closed and will 
remain closed until June 1 if not for a longer period. 

This action on the part of the shingle manufacturer was 
to protect himself against the united effort on the part of 
certain shingle jobbers te force him to accept a lower price 
for his shingles than he felt his stock was worth. Expecting 
to succeed in their effort jobbers have mailed lists to the 
trade quoting lower prices than have prevailed for some 
time, which will possibly not bring them any considerable 
amount of business, but will cause yardmen to still longer 
postpone their buying expecting a further decline in prices. 

We feel that the men who invest their money in timber 
and mills have the right to place a value on the stock they 
manufacture; we do not feel that we have the right to 
dictate to him the price at which he shall sell his stock. If 
we cannot pay the price he demands for his shingles it will 
only be due to the fact that we cannot sell to the trade at a 
sufficiently higher price to justify our doing so, and if we 
cannot secure the necessary selling price it will only be 
due to the lower quotations made by competitors who differ 
from us in opinion on the point of whether the manufacturer 
or the jobber has the best right to place a value on red 
cedar shingles. 

Will Handle Fir Products. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufaéturers’ Association, returned this 
week from the St. Louis convention, stopping off in St. 
Paul as a member of a coast committee to confer with 
Minneapolis dealers regarding the handling of fir. 
Owing to a disposition among certain Minneapolis deal- 
ers not to handle fir, the association was prepared to 
establish a yard there. This will not now be necessary. 
In discussing the committee’s work Mr. Beckman said: 

Every retailer in Minneapolis will handle our lumber from 
this time on. Each firm will order a car of uppers imme- 
diately and take on a full stock of coast lumber at the 
earliest possible time. After our meeting with the retailers 
in which they showed this disposition we decided to recom- 
mend to the association that no action be taken toward 
establishing a retail yard in Minneapolis. However, if the 
retailers who have promised to carry our stock do not keep 
their word, the yard will be installed without further parley. 

The only excuse the retailers there offered the committee 
for not carrying our lumber was that it was new and that 
their customers were accustomed to white pine. For this 
reason they thought it would take a great deal of missionary 
work to introduce fir. However, the association was ready 
to undertake this work and the retailers gave in. I expect 
from now on all grades of Washington lumber will be plenti- 
ful in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Beckman says the Minneapolis exhibit of Wash- 
ington fir and cedar lumber is having the effect of 
largely increasing the demands for this material and 
that with the proper attitude on the part of the re- 
tailers there both products will be materially strength- 
ened in the eastern market. 


Charters Are Scarce. 


Vessels for the shipment of cargo orders from Puget 
sound cannot be secured and as a consequence, within 
the last week, several firms have been forced to turn 
down good offers. Not in over a year has there been 
such a scarcity of lumber vessels on the Pacifie coast. 
While it is true that local cargo shipments for several 
months have been exceedingly heavy there was no fear 
of a shortage of charters. The situation is that at sev- 
eral of the mills they cannot be secured at any price. 

Several of the orders offered have gone to British 
Columbia, but there the situation is little better and 
the result is that the buyers will have to file their 
orders and await a time when ships can be procured. 

This state of affairs will have a serious effect on 
San Francisco business. Orders from the burned city 
are pouring in to the local mills and while the coast- 
wise vessels are more plentiful than the foreign the 
Frisco trade, it is expected, will swamp them. During 
the last week San Francisco retailers have been nego- 
tiating with Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, for the entire lumber output of the 
company’s Reliance mill at Tacoma, to the amount of 
25,000,000 feet. The plant has a capacity of 150,000 
feet a day. 

Logging by Electricity. 

Skagit county, if plans now under discussion mature, 
will do a large share of its logging by electricity with- 
in the next two years. It is proposed by several of the 
larger logging companies and wealthy citizens of Ana- 
cortes to construct an electric line from Lyma to Ana- 
cortes. While the road would operate a passenger 
train the principal purpose of its construction would be 
to haul logs to market or from the inland to tidewater. 
The scheme also includes the securing of a large tract 
of tide lands at Anacortes which will be used for boom- 
age and mill sites. No details of the scheme have yet 
been made public. 


Wholesalers Hold Meeting. 
An executive meeting of all wholesalers of red cedar 





shingles was held in the Lumbermen’s Club Friday for 


the purpose of considering market conditions and to 
take such action as would be for the best interest of 
the trade. Nearly all of the local firms were repre- 
sented and the situation was canvassed from every 
side. The action of a few brokers in flooding the 
market with cut lists on shingles and others who have 
accepted cheap shingle orders and are not filling them 
because the mills refuse to sell at a price that will 
allow the brokers to come out even was discussed. It 
was decided to support the Shingle Mills Bureau in its 
fight to maintain prices and to lend every aid in their 
power to this end. 


Strike Defense Fund. 

The strike defense fund of the Shingle Mills Bureau 
has been organized by R. W. Douglas and the follow- 
ing committee appointed to take charge of its opera- 
tion: 

Jesse Ives, Stimson Mill, Ballard. 

Michael Earles, Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company. 

Cc. E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company. 

L. H. Baldy, Standard Manufacturing Company, Belling 


am. 

E. T. Nobles, Consolidated Shingle Company, Bellingham. 

I. J. Pingry, Pingry Mill Company, Ehrlich. 

W. W. Caskey, Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Sedro-Woolley. 

L. E. Smith, Lincoln Shingle Company, Arlington. 

A. W: Mackie, Salmon Bay Shingle Company, Ballard. 

D. W. Bass, Bass Lumber Company, McMurray. 

J. B. Sobey, Sobey Manufacturing Company, Ballard. 

Cc. E. Russell, Russell Shingle Company, Everett. 

Cc. S. Mumby, Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Olympia. 

Cc. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Seattle 

Robert F. Lytle, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company. 

Ralph Metcalf, Metcalf Shingle Company, Tacoma. 

R. W. Douglas. 

Dan W. Bass has been named chairman of the com 
mittee and R. W. Douglas secretary. The committe 
is sending out notices to all of the mills giving th 
amount of their assessment based on their output. 

The purpose of the department is to settle all labo 
troubles with the least possible friction and loss on a 
basis consistent with the needs of the industry. The 
defense fund will be maintained at the $40,000 mark 
all the time. The plan is to levy assessments when 
for any reason there is a depletion of the treasury 
below the sum named. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. MeCormick & 
Co., selling agents at San Francisco for cargo mills, 
is in the city looking after trade matters. 

The Port Blakeley Mill Company and other eargo 
firms are being forced to pay 6 cents a ton demurrage 
charge to vessels which they are unable to load on 
time. The mills are rushed with orders and with « 
shortage of vessels they are forced to keep them over 
time in loading. 

Henry 8. Stein, manager for Barnes & Mauk, says 
there is little doing in shingles and he does uot ex 
pect there will be until after resumption of the mills 
and the eastern buyers are convinced there will be no 
drop in the list. 

T. J. Butcher, of the United States Lumber Com- 
pany, spent the last week at the Darrington mill rush 
ing out orders. While the plant is short of men shij 
ments have been good. 

The Johns River Boom Company is a new corpori 
tion with a capital of $1,000. The trustees are C. W. 
Miller and B. L. McLain. The company will construct 
a series of booms for logging purposes on Johns river 
near Montesano. 

There are six vessels, with a carrying capacity of 
6,000,000 feet, loading at the Mukilteo mill for coast- 
wise and foreign ports. 

J. A. Vance, D. J. Vance and C. H. Wilson have in- 
corporated the Vance Lumber Company and will ere«' 
a mill at Elma. The capital of the company is $11, 
000. 

It is said that H. W. Stuchell, of Everett; W. |. 
Carpenter, of Minneapolis, and A. K. Arkley, ot 
Seattle, have bought the mill and holdings of the 
Washington Lumber Manufacturing Company t 
Napavine. The purchase price is not stated. A new 
company, to be known as the Newaukum Mill Con- 
pany, will be organized. Mr. Stuchell will be presi- 
dent and treasurer, Mr. Carpenter vice president «1 
Mr. Arkley secretary. In addition to this purchase tlie 
company has secured 30,000,000 feet of timber from 
J. A. Veness, of Winlock. 

Manager E. W. Wiese, of the American Timer 
Company, announces the company’s mill at Grotto will 
be completed and ready to start up about July 1. 

E. F. Heiser has just returned from a trip along ‘lie 
main line of the Northern Pacific. He says that ‘le 
car service is good and the mills have plenty of ord«rs. 

The Arrow Lumber Company has a large number ‘ 
construction material orders. Yard stock orders hive 
also been fair. 

Manager H. A. Muffley, of the Old Oregon Lum»er 
Company, is spending this week at the company’s W ar- 
renton (Ore.) mill. 

G. Walter Gates, formerly vice president and se¢- 
retary of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, one of the largest eastern dealers 
in yellow pine, is in Seattle. He has just sold out lis 
interest in the Pittsburg corporation and will locate 
as a wholesaler on the Pacific coast. Much to the re- 
gret of his local friends Mr. Gates has concluded to 
open an office in Portland. He says some of his old 
customers are in Portland and they were among tlie 
first to advise him to go west. 

W. I. Ewart spent this week in Portland, where he 
went in connection with timber land sales. 

Manager Jones, for Lester W. David, reports S22 
Francisco orders as heavy this week as last. 

The new shingle selling agency is being placed 02 
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a footing and next week a manager will probably be 
appointed and its scope enlarged. 

William M. Boleom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber 
Company, reports lumber business good and shipments 
better than for months in the past. Mr. Bolecom says 
that the shutdown; according to advices, is having a 
strengthening effect on the shingle market in the east. 





——— 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 25.—This city is ably repre- 
sented on the committee of lumbermen which left 
Thursday for St. Paul to confer with representatives of 
the northern transcontinental railroads on the new 
minimum weight tariff. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company, of Cosmopolis, and the Tacoma members in- 
clude Everett G. Griggs, second vice president and 
general manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company; Ralph Metcalf, of the Metcalf Shingle Com- 
pany; W. A. Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, 
and F. P. Sarles, of the Ferndale Lumber Company. 
Mr. Metcalf represents the Washington shingle mills 
on the committee, President Dan W. Bass, of the 
Shingle Mills Bureau, being obliged to remain on the 
coast to look after the shutdown now in force. 

The Tacoma members of the committee, with the 
other members, left Seattle Thursday evening on the 
Great Northern railroad’s ‘‘oriental limited’’ for St. 
Paul and were provided with free transportation by 
the railroad. They were offered their choice of going 
via the Northern Pacific or Great Northern and 
selected the latter. They expect to be gone about ten 
days, anticipating that it will require two days to lay 
before the railroad officials the protests against the 
new tariff. The new tariff was to have gone into effect 
June 1, but so emphatic have been the protests that 
the railroads have changed the date to June 15. It is 
understood on very good authority that the Harriman 
lines are not particularly in favor of the new tariff 
in its present form and that the task of the com- 
mittee will be to convince the Hill interests that the 
proposed tariff will be a death blow to many plants in 
the Pacific northwest. 

Reports made to the committee prior to its departure 
for St. Paul show that all of the cars loaded since the 
conference with Messrs. Blakeley and Adams, repre- 
senting the Northern Pacific and Great Northern roads, 
held two weeks ago, have fallen short in actual weights 
of the minimums fixed in the tariff. The lumbermen’s 
committee will ask a reduction of the minimum so that 
a ear of finished lumber or kiln dried shingles will be 
able to make the weight and the use of the actual 
weight as a basis for freight charges when the car is 
loaded to its full visible capacity. 

R. L. McCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, arrived home a few days ago from 
an eastern trip which took him as far as Chicago. He 
was accompanied on his return by his son, William L. 
McCormick, whose home has for several years been at 
Duluth, but who will henceforth hail from the Pacific 
coast. W. L. MeCormick left Wednesday for Kal- 
amath Falls, Ore., where he will make his headquar- 
ters, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company owning exten- 
sive timber properties and a line of railroad in that 
locality. 

William H. Hanson, vice president of the Tacoma 
Mill Company, arrived in the city a few days ago ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hanson and her sister, Mrs. R. T. 
Brown. They will remain in Tacoma while their home 
at Redwood, Cal., is undergoing repairs covering the 
damage done by the recent earthquake. Redwood is 
about thirty miles from San Francisco. Mr. Hanson 
doubts if the demand from California for lumber will 
be as heavy as many persons have been anticipating. 
He said: 

The demand will be principally for the cheaper grades of 
lumber such as will be required for building temporary 
structures. While San Francisco will have to be rebuilt, it 
will be done mostly with steel, stone and cement. The mills 
in the north already have orders for months ahead anyway 
and could not meet the demand if it became as great as 
some persons have been anticipating. I suppose you might 
say that the rebuilding of San Francisco has begun, but it 
will not be accomplished in a day. In the first place it will 
require months of work to remove the debris before building 
can commence. The Floods, Crockers and people of that 
class who have large interests there will rebuild as speedily 
as possible. 

The Vance Lumber Company, of Elma, filed articles 
of incorporation with the state auditor this week. The 
capital stock is $106,000 and the incorporators are J. 
A. Vance, D. J. Vance and D. H. Wilson. The com- 
pany manufactures fir and cedar lumber, cedar 
shingles, porch columns, moldings ete. 

W. A. Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, who 
4s a member of the lumbermen’s committee which left 
Thursday night for St. Paul to protest against the new 
minimum weight tariff, had only been home three or 
four days from the east. He attended the annual con- 
vention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis as delegate from the Pacific Coast 
association and also visited Kansas City, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, getting home last Sunday. Mr. 
Whitman states that the delegates were royally enter- 
tained at St. Louis. 

The North End Lumber Company this week pur- 
chased five lots near its plant and will erect a number 
of cozy cottages which it will rent at nominal figures 
to its employes. 

The Ferndale Lumber Company’s plant is running 
regularly with plenty of business coming in and. the 
outlook for the future bright. 

C. 8. Gilchrist, treasurer of the Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Agency, of Centralia, is here today on a business 
trip. 
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F. E. Eastman, of the Eastman Lumber Company, is 
well pleased with the success his company is having 
and the first year of its career promises to be a bright 
one. The company has taken some big orders lately 
which are keeping its mills busy and small orders are 
not just now being sought. Mr. Eastman says the 
market is in excellent shape with both demand and 
prices good, added to which is the important fact that 
the company has found cars easier to obtain this 
mouth than any time this year and has been able to 
move its stock with little delay. 

The Henry Cleary Lumber Company expects to have 
its new mill running in about thirty days. Its output 
will be handled by the Eastman company. It would 
have been running before this but for delayed ma- 
chinery. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has com- 
pleted a telephone line from Tacoma via Orting to 
camp No. 5, a distance of about thirty miles. The 
line is found a great convenience. 

W. C. Miles, of the Giobe Lumber Company, of 
Globe; Jerry Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chehalis; C. A. Doty, of the Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of Doty; W. C. Yeomans, the Pe Ell 
manufacturer; Sam Somerville, of Somerville Bros., 
of Napavine, and Harry McCormick, of the H. MeCor- 
mick Lumber Company, McCormick, comprised a party 
of southwestern Washington manufacturers who were 
in the city Tuesday. 

The new steam schooner Yosemite, built at Kureka, 
Cal., for Charles R. McCormick, arrived in port Thurs- 
day morning to load a cargo of lumber. She went up 
channel to the Relianee Lumber Company’s mill, where 
she took on 500,000 feet during the day. She then 
shifted into the stream to take on a consignment from 
the Tide Water Lumber Company’s mill today, and 
goes from here to Everett to complete her cargo for 
California. The Yosemite is on her maiden voyage. 
She is the largest steam schooner on the coast and 
ean carry 1,000,000 feet of lumber. She is an oil 
burner with a speed of about eleven knots on the aver- 
age, and cost $125,000. 

KE. R. Rogers, resident agent of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City, states that the shingle 
market is very slack for this time of the year with 
very little buying being done. 

The new Blue Funnel liner Teucer, of the Liverpool 
Tacoma line, arrived in port Wednesday night on her 
maiden voyage from Liverpool, via the Suez canal and 
the orient, having steamed the 4,200 miles from Yoko- 
hama in twelve days and twenty hours. The Teucer 
is one of the five liners just built by Alfred Holt & 
Co., of Liverpool, for this line. The vessels are built 
for the maximum of cargo and the minimum of trouble 
in handling it. They have a capacity of 16,000 tons, 
not including 2,000 tons of bunkers. There are twenty- 
seven winches on deck and ten hatches. The holds are 
free of pillars, and timbers 125 feet in length can be 
placed below deck, something possible in no other 
steamers plying on this coast. The Teucer is 500 feet 
long, 58.2 feet beam and 42.6 feet depth of hold, has 
twin screws and is of 5,805 tons net register. She 
sailed from Liverpool March 3 for Tacoma. The com- 
pany maintains sailings every twenty-eight days from 
Liverpool and Tacoma. A very large amount of lum- 
ber for the orient, England and various parts of 
Kurope is shipped by this line. 

The Oregon & Washington Railroad Company, the 
new corporation organized by the Union Pacific for 
its extension to Puget sound, formally applied to the 
Tacoma city council Wednesday night for a franchise 
to lay tracks in this city. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., May 25.—Requested to talk from 
the standpoint of a manufacturer buying logs in the 
open market, ex-Governor D. M. Clough; manager of 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, said this week 
touching several points concerning the action of the 
Washington Logging & Brokerage Company injurious 
to the lumber trade: 


Lumber conditions are the same as they have been for the 
last two months, the mills having all the orders, even more, 
than they can fill, but the price of logs and the manner 
of raising has reached a point where there is little money 
in the lumber business, Our mill is not accepting any 
orders ; in fact we notified customers three weeks ago that 
the price of logs was being raised so frequently that we 
dared not contract lumber. 

The idea of the loggers raising their prices every little 
while is idiotic and eminently unfair to the manufacturer. 
I do not offer objection to the raises in themselves but the 
manner in which these raises are made. The logger should 
come to an understanding of what he wants for his output, 
what he believes he should have for the logs and set his 
price once a year, allowing such prices to stand so the 
manufacturer would know just how he could do business, 
and not issue a new scale of prices at irregular and unex- 
pected intervals during the twelve months. 

Sixty days ago the loggers raised their prices and we 
supposed the advance was at an end, so we contracted 
lumber for ninety days. After a short time we were called 
upon to stand another $1 raise. We do not dare take orders 
on a contracted price, because long before the contract time 
expires we may be forced to stand another raise The 
logger should allow the manufacturer to live as well as 
himself. Understand me that it is not the price of logs 
which I object to, but the uncertainty of how long that 
price will be in force. 


James Brady, mayor and shingle manufacturer of 
Edmonds, was viewing the sights here this week. 

The Britton Lumber & Shingle Company, situated 
two miles from this city, expects to begin business 
about July 1. The-mill and dry kiln are nearly com- 
pleted and the boilers and* engines are set. The mill 
will have a capacity of 240,000 daily, turned out by a 
battery of two double-blocks. 

The plant of the Washington Turpentine Company 
is nearing completion and has its buildings up and 
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North 
Western 
Lumber Co. 


Eau Claire, 
Wis. 


Constantly carries large 
and well assorted stocks 
on hand and right now 
offers the following stock 


for immediate shipment: 


5 Cars 5-4 in. C Select. 
3 Cars 6.4 in. C Select. 
1 Car 6-4 in. D Select. 

2 Cars 5-4 in. No. 1 Shop. 
1Car 5-4 in. No. 2 Shop. 
3 Cars 6-4 in. No. 1 Shop. 





PRICES ON REQUEST. 











No. 1 
White Pine Lath 


PRICES YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


Mann, Watson & Co. 


Muskegon, Mich. 











WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER &CO. 


West Bay City, Mich. 























Ready For Shipment— 


Select........ 


5-4B -10,000 ft. 6-4 C Select..........,.50,000 ft, 
5-4 C Select.... . 100,000 ft 8-4 C Select.... . «- «80,000 ft. 
5-4 D Select & Better 100,000 ft. 8-4 D Select...... . $0,000 ft. 
5-4 No. 1, 2 &3 Shop 500,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop.100,000 ft. 


Crookston Lumber Company, 


BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE, 
1011 Marquette Bidg. 


"Phone 
Central 6183. 
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and if you do we can get 
it to you with little delay: 


32” White Pine Lath 
4’-6’-8’ D and better 
4’-6'-8’ No.1-2-3 common 
I’'to3’ “ 1-2-3-4 


“A line will bring prices 


The Waters-Clark Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER, 
303-4 Exchange Bldg., DULUTH, MINN. 


ft. No. f White Plae Lath 


“ 1 Norway Lath 
“ | Tamarack Lath 





White Gedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 





Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


























HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


| MAPLE and BIRCH. 
| 


Thoroughly kiln dried, end matched, bored, 
hollow backed and bundled. Complete stock of 


HEMLOCK LUMBER and LATH. 
Foster- Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WIS. 
































‘Hemlock, Hardwood, 


Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 








| 


| 


_ THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 


a 





























WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 





| 














MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 








al 
— 





A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wiscons” HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LUMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 














We Want Close Buyers 


to send us their inquiries, for we are in excellent 
position to name prices that are interesting and can 
ship in addition to 


HEMLOCK— MIXED CARS 


of White Pine, Basswood and Hardwood Luwbe: 
Lath and Shingles. _ 


C. F. Stout Lumber Co., wreccore: 
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covered with galvanized iron sheeting. 

Bradstreet’s western representative made a_ bad 
error recently concerning the stability of one of 
Everett’s mills. The report was published, with 
Bradstreet’s sanction, that the Eclipse Mill Company 
had passed into the hands of a receiver. This report 
was absolutely incorrect and had a tendency to at 
least temporarily injure the northwestern trade. The 
Eclipse is one of the big industries out this way. Its 
president is W. I. Carpenter, of Minneapolis. In at- 
tempting to square itself, Bradstreet’s has sent cir- 
cular denials over the state and admitting that it 
committed a blunder. 

The Standard Logging & Railroad Company, which 
is preparing for extensive logging operations near 
Fortson, is expecting to begin shipping August 1. 

Milton Stephens, of Stephens Bros. Lumber & 
Shingle Company, was down from Monroe this week 
on business. 

The Mukilteo Lumber Company is loading at its 
locks the steamer Melville Dollar, 1,250,000 feet for 
Port Harford, Cal.; ship Austrasia, 2,200,000 feet for 
Australia; schooner Balboa, 900,000 feet for San 
Pedro; schooner William R. Hume, 200,000 feet for 
3an Francisco; schooner Transit, 700,000 feet for San 
Francisco, and the barkentine Venicia, with 250,000 
feet for Alaska. 

Hugo Schlenk, of St. Paul, visited Manager E. M. 
Warren, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, this 
week. 

R. Hambridge, of the Canyon Lumber Company, 
came down from Robe a few days ago to look over the 
building operations for the new combination mill in 
this city. 

E. Eggert, of the Eggert & Johnson Shingle Com- 
pany, Getehell, was a recent visitor. 





AT THE HEAD OF GRAYS HARBOR. 

ABERDEEN, WASH., May 26.—The San Francisco dis- 
aster has had the effect of stimulating the production 
of lumber on Grays harbor. The great demand for 
flooring material for rebuilding has caused the Mon- 
tesano Lumber Company to run its planing mill 
twenty-four hours a day, and even then it cannot keep 
up with orders. 

While the market has been good all the year the 
San Francisco disaster has had the effect of stimu- 
lating it to still greater activity. All kinds of lum- 
ber for house building is called for, and cargo ship- 
ments from this place have reached into the millions 
of feet. Weather conditions for the last two months 
have been favorable; there having been no severe 
storms to interfere with ships crossing the bar. But 
few ships have gone foreign, nearly all cargoes being 
consigned to California ports. The cargo shipments 
from this place and Cosmopolis reached the following 
total: Lumber, 16,218,416 feet; lath, 3,743,135 pieces; 
shingles, 4,955,000; slabs, 20 cords. 

The record of individual mills is as follows: 


VESSEL AND DESTINATION— Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
WESTERN MILL. 
Sch. Occana Vance, San Pedro 113,202 
Str. Coaster, San Francisco... 579,225 300,000 
Str. Feaurt, Pamama.... .. 00.0% 150,394 
Str. Keemun, Glasgow........ 24,522 Transhipped from 
Tacoma. 


UNION MILL. 


Sch. Watson West, San Pedro. 921,428 170,000 
Str. Coronado, San Pedro..... 444,657 250,000 


Sch. Oceana Vance, San Pedro 116,608 
BRYDEN & LEITCH LUMBER CO. 


Sch. Endeavor, Guaymas, Mex. 743,664 
Sch. Lurline, San Francisco... 868,671 170,000 
Sch. Commerce, San Pedro... 440,841 445,600 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER COMPANY, 


Str. Newberg, San Pedro..... 515,660 

Sch. F. M. Slade, Kahului.... 861,316 35,200 1,000,000 
Str. Centralia, San Pedro..... 524,590 110,600 

Sch. A. J. West, Santa Rosalia 624,689 2 


cords slabs. 
Sch. Eldorado, 400,000 


Str. Newberg, 


San Pedro... .1,068,242 
San Francisco... 379,029 
ABERDEEN LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


Str. Chehalis, San Francisco... 529,000 20,000 1,216,000 
Str. Norwood, San Pedro..... 700,000 244,000 


MICHIGAN MILL. 
Sch. Commerce, San Pedro.... 336,584 
Sch. Sophia, Christensen...... 812,856 

WILSON BROTHERS & CO. 

Barkentine Kohala, Shanghai.. 931,052 
Sch. A. B. Johnson, Oakland. 598,791 
Str. South Bay, San Francisco 434,771 
Str. Lindauer, San Francisco. 482,351 
Sch. C. R. Wilson, San Fran’co 522,255 

AMERICAN MILL, 


100,000 
242,000 


Sch. Esther Buhne, San Fran. 565,978 104,200 20,000 
Str. Santa Monica, San Pedro 558,747 159,800 
Sch. W. J. Patterson, San Pedro 727,348 889,500 
HART-WOOD MILL. 
Str. Acme, San Francisco..... 449,000 _ 63,000 
Sch. James Rolph, San Fran'co 633,000 75,000 
Str. Quinault, San Francisco. 684,000 400,000 
DEMING SHINGLE MILL. 
Str. Grace Dollar......... ee 2,969,000 
GRAYS HARBOR COMMERCIAL CO., COSMOPOLIS. 
Sch. Roy Somers, San Fran'’co 255,949 64,235 750,000 


The facilities of the North Aberdeen Shingle Mill 
will be increased by the addition of another hand 
machine. 

A. E. White, of the Satsop river, has purchased a 
body of timber not far from Elma, and intends to start 
a camp and begin logging it before very long. He 
will build a logging railroad to connect with the 
Northern Pacific. 

The mill of the National Lumber & Box Company 
was closed down several days this week, owing to the 
breaking of the big water main across the Hoquiam 
river. This compulsory closing was used to advantage 
by installing a new engine, 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 26.—The North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company has just sold a cargo of 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber for delivery to Gluckstadt, Germany. 

I. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, and F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber 
Company, left Wednesday for St. Paul, where they will 
represent the Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
at the conference to be held May 28-29 between the 
lumber manufacturers and the railroad companies. 

Secretary E. P. Sheldon, of the Oregon Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will visit Lebanon June 2, to 


-attend a meeting of the lumbermen of that locality 


and interest them in association effort. 

W. C. Watrous, of the Drain Lumber Company, Drain, 
was in Portland this week. Mr. Watrous was formerly 
in the lumber business in San Francisco. He reports 
business in the southern part of the state in a very 
prosperous condition. 

E. O. Potter, of the Union Lumber Company, Cedar 
Mills, Washington county, was in the city this week 
looking after machinery for his new mill, which is 
about ready to operate. It will have a capacity of 
about 60,000 feet a day. 

Leroy Brown, president of the Marion County Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Silverton, was in the 
city this week looking after the shipping of machinery 
for his new mill. 

The British ship Bardowie was chartered this week to 
carry lumber to Port Pirie, Australia. She will carry 
1,800,000 feet. 

The German steamship Albenga arrived in the harbor 
this week and will load 3,000,000 feet at the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Company’s mill, for China. She is 
under charter to the Pacific Export Lumber Company. 

The damage suits instituted by the Chapman Timber 
Company and Samuel Weist against I. G..Wickstrom, ot 
the Columbia Lumber Company, Seappoose, were dis- 
missed out of the circuit court for this county this 
week. Each suit was for $5,000, and they arose over 
the dispute of a right of way for a logging railroad 
that is being built near Scappoose by the Chapman Tim- 
ber Company and the Portland & Southwestern Railway 
Company. The dispute has been settled by Wickstrom 
being allowed to use the flume and the railway com- 
pany getting the desired right of way. 

J. S. Polhemus, United States engineer, in charge of 
government improvements in this district, returned this 
week from Coquille river and reports work on the north 
jetty there progressing rapidly. Water on the Coquille 
bar has been increased to a depth of twelve feet. 

C. R. MeCormick, of the C. R. McCormick Lumber 
Company, San Francisco, was in the city this week. Mr. 
MeCormick is optimistic regarding lumber conditions, 
and-looks for a splendid demand throughout the year. 





FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., May 18.—‘‘ People are grabbing 
timber claims all along the coast of British Columbia 
like boys grabbing nickles thrown among them by a 
good-natured logger doing the town,’’ is the way E. 
Wylie, of Read island, describes the scramble for timber 
limits in the up coast district. Recently claims have 
been taken up on Redondo island, Ramsay arm, Toba 
inlet, Humphrey channel and other locations which were 
passed over for years as not offering enough timber 
to make it worth while establishing camps. The cruisers 
and prospective license holders have however found that 
in many places where they desired to stake that they 
were forestalled by a big pulp concession or lease, unde 
the special clauses of the act for that purpose, which 
has secured a large area though not yet organized to 
operate it for pulp timber. The pulp companies have 
an advantage over ordinary lease holders because they 
have but 2 cents an acre rental to pay while the regula 
rate to timber operators is 5 cents an acre annual rental. 

To get an idea of the condition of the lumber market 
in British Columbia it is perhaps worthy of note that 
orders from foreign countries and for future delivery as 
far away as next January and February at present loca! 
list prices are refused by large milling concerns. An 
other instance is that of a mill which recently got rid oi 
a charter for a foreign cargo by disposing of it t 
another mill at a loss rather than fill the order, owing 
to the disorganization of the local and northwest trad 
of the mill. 

Local builders complain that they cannot get lumber 
orders filled. There was a time when builders could tak: 
a bill of lumber from one mill to another for prices. 
Now they have to take the straight list and then ask i! 
the order will be accepted with doubt of having it fillec 
even when accepted. Naturally the millmen say the) 
are but playing even for all the dark days and dull sea- 
sons the industry has known in the past. ; 

The price of lumber may be further advanced, so it is 
stated, though not immediately. Lumbermen discussing 
the situation assert that the increases in price of lumbe' 
are largely due to increased cost of raw material, log~ 
being higher now than ever before. As a matter 0! 
fact the relative profit under the present high prices 0! 
logs is not as great as when logs were sold much cheape?. 

An Everett (Wash.) firm has sent cruisers to Alber 
on the west coast of Vancouver island where they hav: 
a large area of timber under option. If the reports a1 
favorable the firm will close the option and erect 
large mill on the west coast. The Sutton Lumber Com 
pany, of Seattle, has its mill at Clayoquot on the wes! 
coast of the island well on to completion and is now 
sending up loggers for the camps it will operate. The 
exploitation of west coast timber areas is becoming very 
attractive, that portion of Vancouver island having for 
years been out of the circle of influence of lumber 
operators, 
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The new Emerson mill at Port Moody, on Burrard 
inlet, is now running full capacity. The mill cuts cedar 
only, both lumber and shingles. ‘The output will average 
in lumber 50,000 feet a day. The trade sought will not 
be local, being entirely by rail and the field is in the 
northwest. 

The Royal City Mill on the Fraser river, owned by the 
British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Company, may 
soon be a foreign shipper. The big suction dredge, 
King Edward, owned by the dominion government, is 
now busy dredging a channel twenty-eight feet deep 
and forty feet wide for over a quarter of a mile along 
the front of the mill property. The result will be that 
ships of large tonnage may berth at the mill wharf and 
load for any port in the world. Already the river 
channel from the sea is open and ships pass up the river 
to Millside, where they load at Lester W. David’s big 
mill. 

The steamer Henley loaded a cargo of 2,500 tons of 
wood stave pipe made by a local wood pipe company for 
shipment to New Zealand. This is the first shipment of 
wood stave pipe of any considerable size to be sent to 
New Zealand. It is on a government order for the town 
of Rotorua. It is expected by the wood pipe companies 
that a good trade will be worked up in this product 
which has been finding a large market in the Canadian 
northwest. The material used is Douglas fir, clear and 
kiln dried, and the staves are bound by machinery with 
heavy gage steel wire. 

J. M. Mackinnon, managing director of the Canadian 
-acifie Sulphite & Pulp Company, has received a cable 
from London stating that his associates have under- 
written the whole amount of the capital through the 
Canadian Finance Syndicate of London. The capital is 
£107,000. The company has limits up the coast near 
Princess Royal island and some work has already been 
done clearing the mill site. A magnificent water-power 
is available, conservatively estimated at 12,000 horse- 
power. The limits are very extensive, comprising over 
80,000 acres of choice spruce. 

Lumber charter rates are advancing and the cause is 
said to be the San Francisco disaster. On Monday the 
schooner Jsaac Reid was chartered to load for Callao, at 
5Us per ton. 

The British bark Inverclyde was towed into port on 
Monday to load at Hastings mill. She is a very large 
vessel, admirably adapted for lumber carrying. She 
came from South America and will load for the United 
Kingdom. 

The American barkentine Makaweli is on her way up 
the coast from Manzanillo to load lumber in this port 
for Osaka, Japan. 

A curious sidelight on the tannery business as it 
touches the lumbering industry is given in the expe- 
rience of the Fraser River Tannery Company, which is 
taking tanbark from hemlock logs on limits they hold 
up the coast. It has been stated authoritatively that the 
company bought a boom of the logs, stripped of bark, 
to the river but could find no sale for them. Apparently 
hemlock timber has no market, or some mills would have 
been able to take the logs off the hands of the tannery 
people. The timber agent is authority for the statement 
that since they began operations the tannery company 
have sold no hemlock logs. 

Vancouver may have a turpentine manufactory if the 
efforts of the Hundred Thousand Club avail anything. 
That enterprising body of boomers is making search to 
see what the prospects are for making turpentine from 
the waste at the fir mills of the city and district. 

One of the biggest deals in timber put through in 
many a day was consummated the other day, when large 
tracts of British Columbia coast timber lands passed into 
the hands of a Minnesota syndicate headed by Lieutenant 
Governor Ray W. Jones of that state. State Senator 
H. W. Stone is associated with Mr. Jones. Their pur- 
chase covers over 50,000 acres of choice standing timber 
in the district surrounding Knight’s inlet. H. B. Thom- 
son, of Victoria, and Ormsby McHarg, of St. Paul and 
Seattle, engineered the negotiations leading up to the 
deal. 

Mr. Emerson’s logs, seized by the provincial govern- 
ment some time ago on the charge that the intention was 
to export them from the province in unmanufactured 
condition, have been cut into lumber in the province 
and thus escaped the penalties attaching to seizure for 
breaking the regulations against export. Mr. Emerson 
cut some of the logs at his new mill at Port Moody and 
sold others to mills in the city. 

The Needles, a tramp steamer, is loading 1,500,000 
feet of lumber at Hastings mill this week. She loaded 
an equal amount at Port Blakeley, Wash., and came on 
here to complete her cargo. The cargo is destined for 
China. 

Between this date and September nine vessels are 
chartered to load lumber at Hastings mill. In July the 
Danish ship Jupiter, the British ship Cleomont, steamer 
Wandsworth and the American barkentine Makaweli are 
fixed. In August the fixtures are British bark Inver- 
neull and the German bark Alsterkamp. In October the 
steamer Manor and the German ship Niobe are due; and 
in November the British ship Dundee is expected to ar- 
rive. Otker charters may be signed in the meantime. 





NELSON TRADE ACTIVITIES. 


NELSON, B. C., May 25.—Despite the recent raise of 
from 50 cents to $2 on the different lumber products 
of the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association, no cessation 
has been apparent in the influx of orders for all classes 
of material. Dry stock is nearly exhausted, and it is 
likely that the Winnipeg market will be calling on Minne- 
apolis to a considerable extent before the new mountain 
cut is conditioned. 

A. E. Watts, of the Wattsburg Lumber Company, 
Wattsburg, B. C., is in the city. He reports his com- 


pany loaded with business and turning away orders daily. 

G. A. Lammers, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
Spokane, who has been spending some weeks looking 
over the timber and the contemplated operations of the 
Royal Lumber Company near here, returned to Spokane 
Tuesday. Mr. Lammers, together with J. P. McGoldrick, 
of Spokane, and other American lumbermen, are inter- 
ested in various tracts of timber in the province aggre- 
gating nearly 2,000,000,000 feet. The timber is largely 
old growth cedar, but also includes pine, spruce, fir and 
larch. 

The International Lumber & Mercantile Company is 
putting in a saw mill on Goat river twelve miles east of 
Kootenay lake, on the Crows Nest Pass railway, between 
Creston and Kitchener. The mill will have a capacity 
of 150,000 feet a day and will be equipped with two 
band sides and a gang. The company owns 2,000,000 
feet of mountain limits, consisting of pine, larch, spruce, 
cedar and hemlock. 





THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 25.—Inquiry among the whole- 
salers and manufacturers of lumber and millwork of 
the Inland Empire develops the fact that it is still 
difficult to secure a sufficient quantity of stock in 
shipping condition to supply the trade. In some in- 
stances manufacturers are found to be 500 to 600 cars 
behind on their orders. In other cases where the 
order files are not so large, reasons given are that dry 
stock is not available, and in order to keep up with 
the demand it is. necessary to ship lumber as green as 
the character of the stock will permit without dete- 
riorating in value while in transit. 

A large timber deal is reported from Molson, Wash., 
the purchasers being C. 8S. Slawson and James Hunter, 
well known capitalists of the boundary. The tract of 
Jand secured was a part of R. G. Sidley’s timber lands, 
consisting of nearly 8,000 acres. The consideration 
given was $50,000. 

A costly fire occurred at Hope, Ida., about noon 
May 23. The fire broke out in the engine room of the 
saw mill owned by the Hope Lumber Company. The 
building was totally destroyed and only two smoke- 
stacks remain. The damage to the machinery has not 
been fully ascertained, but the loss is estimated at 
$6,000. 

The Humbird Lumber Company, of Sand Point, Ida., 
is actively engaged in stocking up its pole yard located 
between the Sand Point and Kootenay mills. Between 
30,000 and 40,000 poles will be taken from the water 
and placed in the yard. Owing to the fact that the 
water will not be high this year extra efforts are being 
made to land the stock of poles before the water 
lowers. 

Advice has been received from Lewiston, Ida., that 
the government will throw open for settlement 11,200 
acres of white pine timber land, containing between 
100,000,000 and 200,000,000 feet of timber. The state 
will have sixty days to make its selections. Filings 
will be received on or after Friday, July 6, subject to 
the selections to be made by the state. The land in 
question is north of Princeton in the Potlatch country, 
and is described as sections 1 to 15 and parts of see- 
tions 16, 22, 23 and 24, township 42, range 4 west. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company, who owns a large saw mill in Spokane, 
has purchased a valuable building site on the corner of 
Grand and Prospect avenues. It is understood that 
Mr. McGoldrick expects to erect a $15,000 residence 
on the property. 

Henry P. Sevendson, a heavy stockholder of the Cas- 
eade Lumber Company, North Yakima, Wash., has 
decided to take up permanent residence in Spokane. 

Calvin Fleming, of Fleming Brothers, dealers in lum- 
ber ete., Denver, Colo., is visiting mills and wholesale 
offices in quest of stock for the Colorado trade. 

J. B. Fullerton, of Fullerton Bros., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is making the rounds among the mills and deal- 
ers for the purpose of securing stock to supply the 
heavy demands of the firm’s trade. 

J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., is making one of his peri- 
odical visits to Spokane, looking after the interests 
of the company’s wholesale business. 

G. H. MeDonald, traveling salesman for the McCloud 
River Lumber Company, is spending several days with 
his brother in Spokane, who is seriously ill, and inci- 
dentally looking up the lumber business in this district. 

Harry L. Day, a capitalist of the Inland Empire, has 
purchased of H. L. Jenkins, Seattle, Wash., his interest 
in the Jenkins-Luellwitz Lumber Company, Spokane, 
Wash. The company is reorganizing and expects to 
open up an office in Seattle June 1, after which it will 
be known as the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company. Mr. 
Day formerly was connected with the lumber business 
in California. 

Gus Luellwitz has bought the Flannigan interest in 
the Newman Lake Lumber Company’s saw mill and 
assumed its management. The mill will be immedi- 
ately put into operation by the new company and will 
manufacture about 5,000,000 feet this year. Its 
capacity will be enlarged next season. In addition to 
these changes a separate retail organization has been 
effected by the organization at Spokane of the Luell- 
witz Lumber Company, with a capital of $50,000. G. 
W. Duffy, present manager; A. MacCuaig, formerly 
with the Morrison-Merrill Company, Salt Lake City, 
and Gus Luellwitz are the incorporators. The com- 
pany expects to conduct a general retail lumber busi- 
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OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 
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{ in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuif and timbers, 
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If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 
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Lumber&BoomCo, 
ChippewaFallsWis. . 
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(12x12 to 20x20 


We have them in stock in fir from 
20’ to 70° and can load them on a day’s 
notice. 

We have forty carloads of fir timbers 
in transit. Send for lists. 

We can resaw our fir timbers on a 19 
gauge band resaw. 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 























RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 















HAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


WORTH 
_— TEN 
Laynesville, Ky. 


“Enclosed please find check for $2 cover- TIMES 


ONE OF THE MANY 
TESTIMONIaLS, 


ing Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” ITs 


Winton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Address COST 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Books for Lumbermen. 


We handle a line of books valuable to lumbermen. 
Send for free descriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 
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A few cars we have 
for quick shipment! 


3 (2l6" face) “A” Rift Flooring FB. 


5 “ “ No. 2 Com. Flooring FB. 
1x4 (314° face)“ 


sl Rift Flooring FB. 
I ee 

a . re No. 1 Com. Flooring FB. 
1x6 (544° face)“ 1 Com, Fig. 828 & CM. 
xt aig” faee * 1 Com. Flg. FB., DEM. 


Write or wire us for prices:—your 
inquiries for anything in Yellow Pine 
will bring a quick reply. 








WE MANUFACTURE 


Yellow Pine Finish (Rough) 
Oak Timbers and Bridge Plank 


WRITE US. 


PENN LUMBER CO. 


BEIRNE, ARKANSAS. 
















OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS.” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


YELLOW PINE 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


GEO. E. WOOD LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Caryville, Florida. 135 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


‘The Paint 
That Sells 


and on which you can give your 
customers a time guaranteeis 
the only kind that makes ita 
profitable side line. We have 
a special assortment proposi- 











Bamic” 
tion that has proven very at- Sex 
tractive to lumbermen whichis . 
as follows, 
60 days at our expense if not 
satisfactory: 


returnable within 








On a 50 Gallon Assortment: 
20 1 gallon cans and 
( 6 5 galloncans. 
On a 100 Gallon Assortment: 
§ 20 1 gallon cans and 
(16 5 gallon cans, 
We will make you a special discount and 
allow freight. Illus. catalog on request. 
GEO. W. PITKIN CO., 
PAINT AND COLOR MAKERS, 
Station C. 6 CHICAGO. } 


REMEMBER 3 consisting of 
You may order dif- 
ferent 50 or 100 
gal.assortments or 
all of one size at 
the same special 
discounts and we 
pay freight. 7 


consisting of 
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PAROID ROOFING 


**The roofing of quality” 








. Standard of the U. S. Government, leading 
railroads, manufacturers and lumbermen. It 
is adapted for all kinds of roofs and climates. 
Ask for sample and our dealer's proposition. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
Established 1817 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON. 
Canadian Factory and Office—damilton, Ont. 


SAMPLE PAGES of the Lumberman’s Actuary 








sent free upon request to any address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





ness in Spokane, and later on will engage in a general 
jobbing business. 

H. A. Jackson, formerly with T. Wilce & Co., Chi- 
cago, has accepted a position with the Day-Luellwitz 
Lumber Company as traveling salesman and will cover 
North and South Dakota and Montana. Mr. Jackson 
will assume his duties on or about June 1. 

The William Musser Lumber Company, of Spokane, 
has purchased of F. A. Springstead the saw mill 
located near Addy, Wash., and taken over all timber 
contracts now in force. The mill purchased is of the 
single band type and is fully equipped with planing 
mill facilities. The company also has purchased of 
A. W. Anderson a circular saw mill located in the same 
section. Both mills will be operated and lumber will 
he shipped direct from the mills to apply on orders 
taken at the Spokane office. 


ined 


IN EASTERN OREGON. 


BAKER CiTy, OrRE., May 27.—Peter Lentz, a veteran 
local sawyer, who has been operating a smail plant at 
Pleasant Valley, twelve miles east of this place, is about 
to install a 25,000 capacity mill at Washington Gulch, 
six mues west from Baker City. 

The lumber market is firm and strong. The mills have 
all the orders they can handle and the demand seems in 
no way to show signs of abating. The Oregon Lumber 
Company will reach the high mark of 3,000,000 in ship- 
ments this month, which surpasses all its previous records. 
Railroad ties are in great demand and manufacturers 
are on the highway to fortune in these mountains of 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau, May 26.—The Pacifie Lumber 
Company is doing a thriving business with headquarters 
at the Sixth and Channel street yard, where E. M. Eddy 
is in charge of the sales. A great deal of the lower 
grades of redwood which this company had accumulated 
at its Seotia mills is being disposed of for the con- 
struction of temporary buildings. 

The eastern car trade is keeping up well and regular 
shipments were resumed as soon as the railroad 
companies got their tracks cleared after the earthquake 
and fire. Deliveries of redwood lumber have been al- 
most equal to the demand since the fire, and prices 
are well maintained. The lower grades are selling well 
at prices below certain classes of fir. 

The Union Lumber Company and the Mendocino Lum- 
ber Company are still making their headquarters with 
the Aeme Lumber Company, which maintains the local 
selling department at the old Union yards at Sixth 
and Channel streets. 

The mills at Fort Bragg and Mendocino are in opera- 
tion as usual, although in common with most of the 
mills along the coast of northern California, they were 
shut down for a few days after the earthquake. 

I". B. Wilson, manager of Hobbs, Wall & Co., has a 
desk in room 7, Ferry Postoffice building, where his 
office will remain until a permanent location can be 
secured. The company’s mill at Crescent City is in full 
operation, and the usual shipments of redwood are be- 
ing made to San Francisco. 

The E. J. Dodge Company is doing a lively shipping 
business and will indefinitely retain its office on the 
bulkhead near the foot of Howard street. The com- 
pany’s steam schooners are very busy in the coastwise 
lumber trade. 

The few box factories that are left in San Francisco 
are very busy, as there is a big demand for boxes and 
few to be had. There is a strong demand for spruce 
with an advancing tendency in prices. 

The Seaboard bank, R. J. Tyson, vice president, which 
had been in operation only a few months when its hand- 
some offices in the Terminus building on Market street 
were destroyed by the fire, was again doing business 
within a few days in a small building about 10x12 on 
one of the wharves. During several weeks, while the 
other commercial banks were temporarily out of business 
taking advantage of the special legal holidays, the Sea- 
board bank supplied large amounts of money required 
by the shipping interests along the city front. This 
enabled the lumber vessels and others entering to get 
quick dispatch. 

The E. A. Howard Company, dealing in hardwood 
lumber, has completed a large 1-story frame building 
at 20 Howard street, where an ample stock of the usual 
lines of woods will be carried. This old firm lost a 
lot of lumber in the fire but has many orders to be filled, 
and a competent staff of solicitors to take care of new 
business. 

George D. Hauptman, of the Hauptman, McDonald 
Lumber Company, reports that business has doubled in 
the past thirty days. He says: 








All the mills in the northwest, working together, could in 
less than two weeks cover burned San Francisco with boards 
one inch thick. A large amount of lumber is being sold but 
during the next sixty days an equilibrium will be established 
between supply and demand. Most of the buildings going 
up are of wood, generally one story, and are only temporary. 
Steel and iron will take the place of these as soon as the 
manufacturers can supply the steel, the iron and the ce- 
ment, and as soon as the contractors can get the goods 
and obtain permits for fireproof buildings. 

The amount of lumber consumed in the city and county 
of San Francisco last year, exclusive of railroad and dock 
shipments, was 200,000,000 feet, and this year, considering 
the use of fire proof material in building, it will not be over 
300,000,000 feet at the outside. There should be very little 
increase in prices. The trade should not take advantage of 
the necessities of San Francisco and its inhabitants but 
should maintain prices as nearly as conditions will allow. 
At present there are over 500 cars of lumber on the South- 
ern Pacific switches here in the city awaiting a chance to 





be unloaded. It seems as though we were to have an over- 
supply of lumber. Most of the cars have been consigned 
on a chance of selling after arrival. The lumber is from 
Seattle, Oregon and northern California. Inside of sixty 
days demand here will have assumed its normal condition. 
The number of vessels unloading here now is greater than 
ever before and all expect to dispose of their cargoes on 
arrival. 


THE SITUATION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

San Francisco, Cau., May 30.—Lumber business is 
lively here and limited only by poor facilities for water 
delivery. Available wharf space is still badly restricted 
and dealers are indignant at the harbor commissioners 
for not allotting more wharf room to the lumber in- 
terests, the indignation being intensified by the fact that 
the commissioners have as yet made no effort to rebuild 
the lumber wharves at North Beach. 

The board of supervisors has decided not to extend the 
fire limits in the rebuilding of the city. This means 
the use of a much greater amount of lumber than had 
been anticipated. Construction of temporary buildings 
is increasing rapidly. Work of this character will prob- 
ably continue for two months. 

Lumber prices are firm and exhibit an advancing tend- 
ency, supplemented by the fact that freights are higher 
than formerly, especially coastwise. 

Many aew skyscrapers are planned. The new lumber- 
men’s building at the corner of Stuart and East streets 
is already partially occupied, some of the locations be- 
ing as follows: 

Room. Room. 
1—Trower Bros. 8—J. M. Huttart. 
2—McKay & Co. 9—E. K. Wood Lumber 
3—George W. Hume Co. 10—Dalbeer & Carson. 
4—John H. Baster. 11—Port Blakeley Mill Co. 
5—F. P. & J. A. Hooper 12—Sudden & Christensen. 
6—C. A. Hooper & Co. 13—Pollard Lumber Co. 
7—EFastern & Western Lum- 14—J. R. Hanify & Co. 

ber Co. 15—Byxbee & Clark. 

The Empire Redwood Company’s new office is at 28 

Stuart street. 





Co. 








AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., May 25.—There is still more or 
less uncertainty about the coming market, and whole 
salers as a rule are making an effort to keep prices 
within reasonable limits, but there are a few who be- 
lieve in taking advantage of every opportunity to ad 
vance prices if possible. 

The news from San Francisco is to the effect that 
there will be a strong advance in cargo prices and that 
all wholesalers and retailers will advance at least $1 
and perhaps $2. San Francisco dealers and contractors 
are expecting the advance. It will make very little dif- 
ference with the rebuilding of the city, a large amount 
of which is already being done in a temporary way. The 
bank situation at San Francisco is apparently all that 
could be desired. Los Angeles bankers say the situation 
in that respect is favorable in every way and all are 
prepared to come to the help of the northern banks 
if wanted, which is quite unlikely. 

It is doubtful if any straight cargo of fir could be 
bought now at less than $19, althought there has been 
no regular promulgation to that effect. 

Receipts have been light all this week. There were 
only sixteen cargoes unloading yesterday, ard nineteen 
eargoes reported on the way down. One cargo arrived 
yesterday, the schooner Meta Turner, from Port Blake 
ley. 

“The list of lumber laden ships due is as follows: 

Steamer Centralia, from Gray» Harbor, via San Francisco. 

Steamer Harold Dollar, from Astoria. 

Schooner King Cyrus, from Tacoma. 

Steamer Santa Barbara, from Olympia, via San Francisco. 

Steamer Despatch, from Astoria. 

Barkentine J. L. Eviston, from Tacoma. 

Barkentine John C. Meyer, from Aberdeen. 

Barkentine Gardner City, from Port Hadlock. 


Schooner Hmma Claudina, from Eureka. 
Schooner Salvator, from Port Gamble. 
Schooner Balboa, from Tacoma. 

Schooner Susie M. Plummer, from Tacoma. 
Schooner Hxepansion, from Bellingham. 
Schooner Okanogan, from Port Gamble. 


Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 


Cc. S. Holmes, from Olympia. 
David Evans, from Port Townsend. 
Mildred, from Everett. 

Stimson, from Ballard. 

Blakeley, from Port Blakeley. 

It will be noticed that in this list of nineteen vessels, 
not over two of them are from redwood ports and not 
one from San Francisco. 

The reports of sailings give some idea as to where 
lumber is coming from. The following sailed yester- 
day chartered to load back: 

Steamer Thomas L. Wand, for Eureka. 

Steamer Chehalis, for Gray’s Harbor. 

Steamer Norwood, for Aberdeen, to load back with shooks 
for the Los Angeles Cooperage Company. 

Schooner C. Henome, for Gray’s Harbor. 

Schooner W. J. Patterson, for Aberdeen, in ballast, per- 
haps also for a load of shooks, otherwise lumber. 

Schooner Bainbridge, for Port Blakeley, in ballast. 

Steamer Celia, for Albion. 

The foregoing list shows that the arrivals and sailings 
are light and there are no great prospects ahead. It 
may be said, however, that the weather off shore has 
been steady and vessels are making good time. 

Building has dropped off considerably compared with 
April. The total number of permits issued up to May 
19 was 546, of an estimated value of $690,634, and for 
the preceding week the total number of permits was 
191, of a value of $259,233. The present week has been 
a gala time, being the annual fiesta, or grand floral dis- 
play, and has caused a good deal of slackness in build- 
ing. 

San Pedro is branching out as a port, and is begin- 
ning direct shipments with the orient. Within a week 
there has unloaded at these docks a large Norwegian 
steel steamer, the Hercules, with the first cargo of mer- 
chandise to be brought here direct from China and 
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Japan. The steamer left Shanghai February 24, but 
stopped at several oriental ports for more cargo. The 
vessel will clear for Eureka, Cal., and Portland, Ore., at 
which ports she will take on a cargo of 3,500,000 feet 
of lumber for Melbourne, Australia. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


OPPDIA LD PLP PDD 
THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Clty, Mo., May 29.—With wheat harvest only 
a short time off, reports regarding the crop are con- 
flicting, and the general condition is not as good as at 
the beginning of the month. Conditions do not tend 
to induce the dealers to be lavish with their orders. 
They are having no country trade to speak of, as the 
farmers are busy with their field work. Retail stocks 
have been slowly decreasing for two months, and travel- 
ing men report them very low at some points. The weak 
tendency in the yellow pine market has caused dealers 
to hesitate in placing orders. They fear prices are going 
lower, and are buying nothing they do not need. 

Wholesalers say if crops are good throughout this ter- 
ritory the dealers will find it difficult to get lumber for 
their fall trade. They will unquestionably be late in 
placing orders because of the unsettled yellow pine mar- 
ket, and when they do buy they will all want stock at 
once. This will crowd the mills with orders and cause 
delay in shipment of much stock. Wholesale trade has 
been slow in the southwest for the last two months. It 
is not believed that other kinds of lumber will decline 
because of the present condition of yellow pine. A fair 
volume of business is coming from the large cities where 
the dealers seem to be busy. 

Factory stock of all kinds is in normal demand and 
there is a strong call for export and railroad stock. 
The mills of the country, with the exception of the 
yellow pine producers, seem to have an abundance of 
orders of all kinds and with the yellow pine manu- 
facturers the only complaint is a lack of yard stock 
orders, there being a steady demand for special stock of 
all kinds. Shipments are generally prompt with the 
exception of those from Washington and Oregon and 
reports indicate that cars are in better supply there than 
they have been. 

Thomas Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company and 
Trinity River Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., was 
in Kansas City this week on his way to Chicago. Mr. 
Foster states that while the Texas retail trade is quiet 
just at this time there is an excellent outlook. He says 
that yellow pine stocks are not as heavy as the dealers 
would suppose, judging from the present state of the 
prices, and that at most mills the supply is less than in 
January when there was complaint of light stocks. 

I. H. Fetty, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
returned from his trip to southern export ports May 25. 
While away he booked orders for about 5,000,000 feet of 
stock, of which about 3,000,000 feet will go to European 
ports and the balance to South America. He says the 
export mills are all supplied with an abundance of orders. 

W. S. McKinney, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, left this week for El Paso, IIl., 
to spend a few days visiting his parents. 

W. R. Pickering will leave tonight for Cravena, 
La., to inspect the new mill of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Company, now rapidly nearing completion. 








THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., May 26.—It may be three or four 
weeks before the trade in Texas opens up but it is well 
known that the retailer is getting ready to buy. Crop 
conditions in Texas are splendid and bid fair to be 
profitable. 

On May 15 S. T. Swinford, trustee of the Ranger 
Hardwood Export Company, sold the properties to 
Julian Ranger and his associates. Mr. Ranger has or- 
ganized a company chartered for $150,000, known as the 
Liberty Hardwood Lumber Company. In this concern 
with Mr. Ranger are Charles H. Moore, Morris Kapperl, 
John Neethe and D. W. Kempner, all of Galveston. 

A. E. Smith, who has been in the cypress shingle 
business in Orange for thirty years, has incorporated 
the business with $25,000 capital. The incorporators are 
A. E. Smith and his four sons, E. M., Frank, Charles 
and James. 

Receiver W. H. Norris in a recent report to the court 
showed that the J. J. Campbell properties had made an 
average of $7,000 a month profit during the year 1906. 
It is also said that the creditors have all agreed to have 
the properties run for two or three years longer and to 
that end Mr. Norris has purchased five miles of rail and 
about 7,000 acres of timber. It is rumored that he 
will shortly pay a 25 percent dividend and eventually 
liquidate the entire indebtedness of the company. 





FROM A BIG TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 26.—Joseph B. Cabell, traffic 
manager of the Mexican-American Steamship Company, 
plying between Port Arthur and Tampico, Mexico, is 
authority fur the statement that a new line of vessels 
will soon be put on between Port Arthur and New 
York. He also says that a line of tramp steamers is to 
be put on between Port Arthur and Colon by the Turn- 
bull-Joice Company, export lumber dealers, of Chicago, 
who have large Panama canal contracts. This line will 
consist of several vessels and if the business warrants 
will be made a regular line later. The Mexican-American 
line is constantly increasing its business through Port 
Arthur and now has all the tonnage that it can handle. 

The W. A. Powell Company, of New Orleans, cleared 
this week from Sabine the British steamship Manchuria 
for Sunderland, England. The cargo consisted of 2,450,- 


000 feet of sawn pitch pine lumber and was loaded in 
record time, four days being gained in handling it. 
Lumber shipments through Sabine are steadily increas- 
ing and with the promised increase in the facilities by 
Kountze Bros., bankers, may become a permanent feature 
of the port. 

A battle royal is now being fought before con- 
gressional committees by representatives of Port Ar- 
thur and Sabine in an effort to secure the establishment 
of a port of entry at one of the places, John W. Gates 
being the strong man for the first named and the 
Kountze Bros., Standard Oil and the Southern Pacific 
for Sabine. Beaumont and Orange have thrown their 
influence with Port Arthur. The strongest argument 
against Sabine is that it has had a port for many years 
but has failed to improve it or to even keep up the docks 
that were once maintained there. 

John Henry. Kirby is to come out in the limelight in 
a new role, having consented to enter the ‘‘Old Fiddlers’ 
contest,’’ to be given at Center June 9. That Mr. 
Kirby can ‘‘ fiddle’? was proven at the time of his ad- 
dress to the press association at Timpson last October. 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., May 26.—The mills have their 
usual complement of orders and are running steady 
and prices still remain firm. Heavy rains have pre- 
vailed in the territory tributary to the upper Caleasieu 
and a large supply of logs is now on the way to the 
booms of the mills here. 

The mill of the Hurricane Creek Lumber Company 
at Forest Hill was destroyed by fire May 22. The 
planer and yard stocks were saved. The mill had a 
daily capacity of 30,000. The loss approximates 
$10,000. 

A company is being formed in place of the Lake 
Arthur Lumber Company which lost its saw mill and 
lumber yards by fire May 1. The new firm consists of 
J. B. Streator and 8. Marquardt. Others may be asso- 
ciated with them later. The company has purchased 
a saw mill and large tract of pine timber about forty 
miles up the river from Lake Arthur and purpose to 
build a planing mill at that place. The product will 
be barged. The company will not engage in the retail 
trade, but this branch of the business will be in the 
hands of P. Reimers, sales manager for the old com- 
pany, who will open a yard at Lake Arthur. 

From an export standpoint the situation at Port 
Arthur is a strenuous one. On the docks and wharves 
at that place there are 15,000,000 feet of lumber and 
timber and the condition has been so congested that 
it was necessary for the railroad company to place an 
embargo on further shipments until some of the mate- 
rial now there shall have been shipped. It is likely 
that within the next week or ten days several vessels 
which are due will arrive and conditions will again be 


normal, 
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FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LuFKIN, TEx., May 28.—On May 18 articles of in- 
corporation were filed at Austin for the North & South 
Texas railway. The capital stock is $150,000. The 
principal offices will be at Groveton. The road will be 
put through with all possible haste and it is expected to 
be running trains into Lufkin before January 1. The 
engineers have already selected the route and part of the 
right of way has been secured. This is the third road 
in course of construction in this county that is owned 
and will be operated by lumbermen. 

C. B. Sweet, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, spent the greater part of last week in the city 
looking over the company’s plant here. 

W. T. Carter, of W. T. Carter & Bro., spent a few 
hours in Lufkin last Wednesday in company with sixty- 
five of the representative business men of Houston. The 
gentlemen came in on a special train and were here with 
the view of showing up the resources and the great com- 
mercial importance of the city. 

J. H. Kurth and wife sail from Galveston this week 
for a four months’ tour of Europe. 
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HOO-HOO DOINGS. 





Grand Gathering at Little Rock, June 23. 


Farley Price, of Little Rock, Ark., Supreme Custocatian of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, is the chairman of a 
committee that is preparing for a grand Hoo-Hoo reunion 
at Little Rock Saturday, June 23. This meeting will not 
only be accompanied by a concatenation, but will comprise 
a general gathering of Hoo-Hoo of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma Territory and New Mex- 
ico, comprising the seventh jurisdiction. Among those who 
will be present will be several members of the Supreme Nine 
and of the House of Ancients, as well as many of the most 
prominent men of the order. In connection with the gather- 
ing the Osirian Cloister will hold a special session, to which 
any Hoo-Hoo who has been a member for two years or more 
is eligible. According to the present plans, the Cloister cere- 
monies will be held at 9:09 a. m., the Hoo-Hoo ceremonies 
at 1:30 p. m. and the banquet at 9:09 p. m. 

Chairman Price is anxious that this be made as much of 
an event as was the great gathering in August last year, 
which was remarkably successful, and to that end invites 
the members of the order generally to come and participate 
in the ceremonies and requests that he be notified in ad- 
vance of all who contemplate going. 


Notes of the Order. 


The concatenation that was to have been held at Brinkley, 
Ark., Saturday, June 2, has been postponed to Saturday, 


June 16 
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VIEW NEW YORK HARBOR 
from the convenient New York terminals of the Grand 
Trunk-Lehigh Valley route. Double track. For time 
tables, descriptive literature ete. write George W. 
Vaux, assistant general passenger and ticket agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, 135 Adams street, Chi- 
cago. 








J. C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 
IN STOCK 


Cypress, 


California 
Redwood, 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar, 
Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 














Main Office: New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th St. 
Yards: Irvin, ton-on-the-Hudson. 

















(/ Sea Coast Lumber Co. 


Y 
No.J MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


wants to contract for the o stput of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 


GULF 


CYPRESS LUMBER | 





———— 


Amos Kent Lumper & Brick Oo. 


LIMITED. 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW: PINE. 


Shipments Via Illinois Central and Connections, 


KENTWOOD -LA. 


SAW MILL CAPACITY, 60,000. 
=. PLANING MILL CAPACITY, 30,000, 








C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La, 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 


Wi. Y. Correspondents 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine St. 








Savannah, Ga. 








Cypress Lumber Co. 


WANTS TO BUY, AND HAVE FOR SALE: 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED WHITE AND RED OAK, 
YELLOW POPLAR, WALNUT, ETC. 


[_ Serta Dalton Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. ae 

















The Marsh & Bingham Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


YELLOW PINE, OAK and FIR 


TIMBERS 














_ Our Trade is United | 


| 

| 

| 
in their praise of our method of dealing 
direct with them, for we have proven 
that it is the most satisfactory way of 
selling 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


If you are not familiar with the advan- 
tages to besecured by this method, we're 
| here to show you and would suggest you 
| 
| 





tell us about your requirements at once. 


CAMP & HINTON CO., 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 














Geo. F.SLoaN @ Bro. 


AAG Clay 


N. C. Pine 


<~ Baltimore <Worked - Flooring, 


=2 Thin Ceiling,:Mouldings, Etc. 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE 
SHORT LEAF FINISH, | STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





HIGH GRADE 
DRESSED STOCK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 





‘ 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS. ‘ 


ELLINGTON & GUY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















The smallest 
Ad. But the 
largest output. 


N.C. PINE 


BLADES LUMBER CO. 


Elizabeth City, NORTH CAROLINA. 





























THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw OrLEANS, La., May 28.—Little change has oc- 
curred in local market conditions although some im- 
provement has been shown during the week. Yellow 
piners report an improvement in demand, but the re- 
cent price flurry has left matters in rather unsettled 
shape. Efforts are being made to restore the stability 
which prevailed until recently and the larger manu- 
facturers, the majority of whom are said to have ‘‘stood 
pat’’ on the nst, believe that normal conditions will 
be restored in a short time. Cypressmen report condi- 
tions satisfactory, with a growing demand from the line 
yards and prices stiffly maintained. The car supply is 
said to be better than at any other time since the first of 
the year. A strong demand for shingles and lath is re- 
ported, mixed car shipments being the rule. 

The New Chair Company has been organized at New 
Orleans with a capital of $50,000. The officers are Ben 
H. Conart, president; Harry H. Waters, vice president, 
and Emile Rubenstein, secretary and treasurer. The 
company is to manufacture chairs, bank and office fix- 
tures ete. 

Another new organization reported is the Arnold Land 
& Lumber Company, of New Orleans. Capital, $50,000. 
Officers and provisional directors: J. B. Arnold, presi- 
dent; I. W. Simmons, vice president; W. 8S. Bryant, 
secretary-treasurer; D. E. Roach, and J. A. Tinsley. 

President Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Tex., was in New Orleans last week and 
stated that the company is preparing to erect a modern 
plant of large capacity at Elizabeth, a town to be estab- 
lished on the Santa Fe road’s extension through Cal- 
casieu parish. Work on the plant will begin as soon as 
the railroad is completed and it is hoped to give the 
town a population of about 3,000 as a starter. Mr. 
Park said that yellow pine conditions in his territory 
were satisfactory, although a little slackening of demand 
was noted. 

Complaints of labor scarcity are beginning to be heard 
once more, principally from the railroad builders, who 
are very active in Louisiana just now. They say that 
it has been almost impossible to get Italian labor from 
the nortan. Heretofore large numbers of Italian laborers 
have been brought down every season, but this year they 
seem unwilling to come. This is causing a heavy draft 
upon the negro labor, which is being felt in some de- 
gree already by the planters and millmen. 

Attorney General Williams, of Mississippi, recently 
has delivered an opinion as to the length of time that 
should be granted lumber companies which have purchased 
standing timber from the county boards of supervisors 
on sixteenth section lands, for the removal of the tim- 
ber. He expressed the opinion that while the law is 
silent in regard to this point, the decision of what con- 
stitutes a ‘‘reasonable time’’ is left with the super- 
visors. He suggests the importance of having the exact 
time specified in the contracts in order that there may be 
no misunderstanding or dispute. 

F. H. Goodyear, president of the New Orleans Great 
Northern railroad, who was in New Orleans a few days 
before his return to Buffalo, gave the first official inti- 
mation that the line will be extended to Jackson, Miss. 
During a conversation last week Mr. Goodyear is quoted 
as saying that Jackson would get the road if it made 


certain desired concessions in the matter of terminal 
facilities. ‘‘To extend the road to Jackson,’’ said Mr. 
Goodyear, ‘‘will entail considerable expense, as_ the 


route which we shall have to follow offers an unusual 
number of obstacles. I am willing, however, to bear 
this additional expense if the people of Jackson mani- 
fest the right spirit toward us.’’ 

A timber deal representing an investment of millions 
in the Pearl river valley is said to be under considera- 
tion and it is believed. that its consummation means the 
immediate construction of a railroad up through that 
rich timber country. The prospective purchasers are 
Howard Marsh and F. E. Waltrous, representing a syn- 
dicate of interests, and the sellers are Baldwin & Unseld, 
of Clarksville, Tenn., and Bardstown, Ky., and Allen 
Bros. & Wadley, of Shreveport. Purchases aggregating 
$971,900 are reported closed and other deals are pending. 
A large corps of agents is in the field and attorneys are 
busy looking up titles. Those interested have declined 
to discuss the details of the scheme, but it is believed to 
insure a new line from Jackson, Miss., to Columbus, 
Miss., with a possibility of an extension to Birmingham. 

Fire on May 22 destroyed the saw mill of the Hur- 
ricane Creek Lumber Company, at Forest Hill, near 
Alexandria, La. The dry kilns and lumber sheds were 
saved. The amount of loss is not reported. 

The suit of the Plummer Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., against W. K. Canaday, involving about $40,000 
damages for alleged breach of contract, was tried last 
week in the federal court at Jackson, Miss., and resulted 
in a verdict for the plaintiff for $4,500. The plaintiff 
alleged that a contract had been made with defendant 
whereby the latter was to furnish a certain amount of 
oak and cypress timber from the delta region, and that 
the contract was not lived up to. -At a previous term 
the case was tried and the jury disagreed. The trial 
occupied several days. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Comus, New York—317,000 feet lumber, 1,842 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Alberta, Trieste, Almeria and Venice—66,000 
staves, 89 walnut logs. 

Steamship Lord Stanley, Rotterdam—20,928 pieces pine 
lumber, 4,285 pieces cottonwood lumber, 8,289 pieces oak 
lumber, 38,272 oak staves, 22,600 tank staves, 620 pencil 
slats, 82 poplar logs. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tampico (sup- 
plemental)—14,360 pieces pine lumber, 2,312 pieces oak 





lumber, 1,492 pieces poplar lumber, 110 pieces piling, 7,150 
bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Karen, Port Barrios (supplemental)—351 cross 
ties. 

Steamship Alerandrian, Antwerp—40,860 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 8,769 staves, 145 ash logs, 7,573 pieces cottonwood lum- 
ber, 406 ash and persimmon logs. 

Steamship Condor, Port Limon (supplemental)—744 creo- 
soted cross ties, 436 cross ties. 
Steamship Miramar, Hull 

staves. 

Barkentine Ethel V. 
cypress lumber. 

Steamship St. Jan, Hamburg—1,098 tank staves, 47 oak 
logs, 152 poplar logs, 43 walnut logs, 14,503 pieces pine 
lumber, 5,111 pieces oak lumber, 1,727 pieces gum lumber, 
936 pieces cottonwood lumber, 1,2U8 pieces poplar lumber, 
271 bundles gum lumber. 

Steamship Caledonia, Hamburg—15,175 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 4,726 pieces oak lumber, 146 sacks shuttle blocks, $81 
cases handles, 2,268 pieces gum lumber, 185 hewn logs, 503 
walnut logs. 

Steamship Peruviana, Rotterdam—179,962 oak staves, 
2.269 bundles oak staves, 376 cases pencil slats, 199 per- 
simmon logs, 160 cedar logs, 25 hickory logs, 72 ash logs, 
6,728 pieces oak lumber, 24,227 pieces pine lumber, 1,525 
pieces gum lumber, 1,833 pieces cottonwood lumber, 1,485 
pieces walnut lumber. 

Steamship Bertha, Colon and Port Limon—3,000 creosoted 
cross ties. 

Steamship Albanian, Manchester (supplemental)—4,418 
pieces assorted lumber, 2,453 staves, 18 ash logs. 

Steamship Asian, London and Antwerp (supplemental) — 
30,844 pieces gum lumber, 5,941 loose poles and oars, 129,- 
739 staves, 98 packages handles. 

Steamship Vincenzio Florio, Palermo (supplemental) 
4,800 pipe cull staves, 284 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Hamil, Ceiba and Ruatan—1,000 creosoted 
poles, 18,100 feet pine lumber. 

Steamship El Paso, New York—530,000 feet lumber. 


(supplemental)—30,000 oak 


Boynton, New York—500,000 feet 








MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosier, ALA., May 26.—Business is in a very peculiar 
condition just now. The buyer can tell you that there 
is a ‘‘drop’’ which he has long anticipated and he can 
go into details, giving reasons therefor, but when he 
goes to place an order that is another matter. Out of 
six mills recently visited not one would take an order 
for earlier than August delivery and some were full 
until January, 1907. ‘True, interior business is not as 
brisk as it was and the car factories seem to have gone 
out of the market, but this is only temporary and they 
may have to pay more for material when they come back. 

There is a dangerous tendency among the mills to run 
nights. Owing to labor conditions and the tendency 
to ‘‘bear’’ the market, this is the very worst thing 
they could do. It is a boomerang to fly back later on. 

The log market is very weak this week. Prices have 
fallen off at least a dollar. This, however, is only tem- 
porary. The arrivals were 800 on the market and 1,200 
to the mills. 

There were no arrivals of hewn this week and no 
change has occurred in the market. The market re- 
mains strong for good stock, which meets with ready 
sale. . 

The outward movement of sawn timber is large, 7,000,- 
000 feet going out of Mobile during the week. The 
arrivals were 1,000 pieces and the city mills made 
1,200 pieces. The sales were 3,700 pieces, 25 eubie feet 
average, private terms. Stocks on the entire Gulf are 
being reduced. The market is what may be called a 
waiting one. Shippers are buying only for actual wants. 
The output continues to increase and for this reason 
the values are weak. The future course of the market 
is uncertain; nevertheless, those who expect a ‘‘slump’? 
will be disappointed. The opinion that the interior trade 
will take on new life after June 1 is unanimous. 

River Plate business is now being placed for Jan- 
uary delivery, the last sale reported being at $21.50 for 
that month. All of the Gulf mills making a specialty 
of this cutting are full from November until January. 
The future of this market seems assured. The H. 
Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss., has 17,000,- 
000 feet of this stuff, including Rio deals, booked. All 
of the mills at Pascagoula are loaded up from Novem- 
ber to January and at other Gulf points the mills are not 
at all inclined to book new business, believing an ad- 
vance is probable. 

All of the Gulf shippers have a number of boats in 
and tonnage at the Gulf ports is probably the largest on 
record. The Yellow Pine Export Company, Mobile, is 
loading at Gulfport the steamer Saltwell and the steamer 
Fashoda. , 

A. H. Fetty, sales agent of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., was a recent welcome vis- 
itor to the Gulf. 

The Alameda Mill Company, Alameda, Ala., will build 
a dry kiln. 

_ The McClure Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala., is add- 
ing materially to its capacity by installing new ma- 


chinery. 
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ALABAMA’S CAPITAL CITY. 


_ MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 28.—The market in this ter- 

ritory is much more encouraging than ten days ago so 
far as interest on the part of those who buy lumber is 
concerned. Every dealer approached says the inquiries 
are more plentiful and are growing every day and it 
seems that the writers are feeling of the market and 
trying to find where what they want can be secured 
quickest and cheapest. Another significant feature is the 
fact that these inquiries come from all parts of the 
country where lumber is needed. They want to know 
how much of various kinds of stock can be supplied and 
how soon. 

So far as can be ascertained there is no disposition to 
break the price in the Alabama and Mississippi terri- 
tory and the millmen are yet piling up the yards waiting 
for the better demand and the consequent better price. 
The report that there might be some curtailing of output 
seems not to have materialized, though it is still dis- 
cussed among the millmen in an indifferent way. 

There is much interest all over the territory in the 
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timber deal by which Howard Marsh and F. E. Waltrons, 
of Jackson, Miss., acquire a large tract of timber for 
which they paid $971,000 in the Pearl River valley, for 
the reason that it seems to presage a new line of rail- 
road up the valley from Jackson to Columbus, Miss., 
and then to Birmingham. The purchasers were represent- 
ing a syndicate of eastern buyers and the sellers were 
Baldwin & Unseld, Clarksville, Tenn., and Bardstown, 
Ky., and Allen Bros. & Wadley, Shreveport, La. Sev- 
eral days will be consumed in looking into the titles and 
securing small tracts here and there to body up the 
whole. 

The Central of Georgia is surveying a new line from 
Albany, Ga., to Quincy, Fla., which will pass through 
fine timber and turpentine sections. It will traverse 
Dougherty, Baker, Mitchell and Decatur counties in 
Florida and Gadsden county in Georgia. In south 
Georgia and Florida there are several fine tracts of 
timber that will be reached and to get to which the road 
was induced to build. 

If the Frisco buys the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, 
which now seems certain, it will mean the construction 
of a line from Laurel, of Hattiesburg, Miss., to the 
port of Paseagoula, on the Gulf of Mexico. This will 
give a new source of timber supply to a port that is 
already making a reputation as a shipper of lumber to 
the export trade. 

Another line that will tap great timber sections is 
the Vicksburg & Gulf, which now seems certain. It will 
trun from Vicksburg to Hattiesburg with southern ter- 
minus at Gulfport. Vicksburg has put up a bonus of 
$60,000 and other towns are to do as well. 

The Hudson & Dugger Mill Company has been in- 
corporated at Clarksdale, with capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture all kinds of lumber and mill output. The 
incorporators are Charles Hudson, W. P. Holland and 
J. F. Dugger. 

New men have secured control of the big lumber plant 
of the Telfair Manufacturing Company, at Lumber City, 
Ga. The president is Harry G. Woolf, of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and C. H. Crumrine is general manager. A\l- 
fred Short and M. N. McCullom, of the old holders, re- 
main, while George W. Parrott and M. 8S. Gress retire. 
The plant is to be enlarged and more machinery in- 
stalled. It has a good supply of timber to work on and 
will try to secure more in the same neighborhood. 

The Gulfport Creosoting Company, of Gulfport, has 
been incorporated. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., May 28.—The market in pitch pine 
timber has shown a rapid decline, falling from 2 to 3 
cents a foot on all classes of timber. This was ex- 
pected, but the manufacturer was hardly prepared for 
such a big decline in so short a period. At present 
indications point to a continued decline for at least 
two weeks, but it is hardly possible that timber will 
ever again be sold in Pensacola for less than 20 cents 
a foot—that is for good length averages. The receipts 
during the past week were quite large, some 2,800 
sticks being shipped by rail alone, but the sales were 
not large, none of the exporters being in immediate 
need of timber and preferring to wait for further 
developments before buying for stock. The sales made 
were for cargoes that are being filled out and also for 
vessels that are about due. The ruling quotations were 
20 to 21 cents for short averages, with one or two sales 
above this figure, and 26 to 28 cents for averages of 
over thirty feet and of a more desirable class. 

Just at present the stocks in port and at Ferry Pass 
are fairly good and will be considerably increased at 
the latter place during the coming week, as consid- 
erable timber will be floated down, now that rivers 
and ereeks are in good condition. All mills are -run- 
ning regular and some overtime, and all have good 
stocks of logs on hand. 

May has been a good month for exports. Clear- 
ances show shipments aggregating about 30,000,000 
feet, and in all probability this will be exceeded dur- 
ing July, as there are a large number of vessels now 
taking cargoes for foreign ports. 








IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 


VALposTA, GA., May 28.—Heavy and continued 
rains have prevailed in this section for the last week. 
The lowlands are flooded and logging practically is 
blocked except from the highlands, and will be for 
ten days. This will hinder the mills and put them 
behind considerably, as the bulk of the car sills and 
framing orders are sawn from slash pines and this is 
the class of material they are the most crowded for. 
The market is still very quiet but prices have declined 
very little. Had the mills been well up on their orders 
during the last thirty to sixty days there no doubt 
would have been quite a slump in prices. Inquiries are 
coming in slowly and barring another rush in the 
demand prices will go off considerably in another 
thirty days. 

The demand for dressed stock seems to have gone off 
as rapidly as it came on and the market is almost 
stagnant on all classes of flooring, ceiling and siding. 
The local demand is still good for dressed stock and 
the lower grades are easily disposed of to local con- 
sumers. Cars seem to be scarcer than ever with no 
prospect of an early change in the situation. 

A new railroad composed of several short lines which 
will be connected has been chartered to run from 
Augusta, Ga., to Madison, Fla., and possibly to the 
gulf. It will open up some heretofore undeveloped 
timber lands. As portions of the road are already in 
= the new line will be put through at an early 

ate. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 26.—The saw mill men of the 
south are becoming alarmed at the scarcity of labor 
and the prediction is freely made that unless some 
solution of the problem is quickly arrived at a great 
number of the mills will be compelled to shut down 
through the summer months. A committee from the 
Georgia Interstate Saw Mill Association has been ap- 
pointed and instructed to at once investigate the feasi- 
bility of securing a desirable class of immigrants to 
locate in the southern timber districts. 

Lumbermen report that a good demand exists for 
special order stuff, car sills ete. There is a slight fall- 
ing off in the demand for flooring and ceiling. Some 
concessions have been made in the prices of dressed 
stock. There are indications of a strong fall demand 
for dressed floorings, ceilings ete. 

The timber interests are greatly concerned by the 
scarcity of cars. The railroads seem to be unable to 
supply the equipment necessary to move the lumber. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


ODD LILI IIL 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 26.—This section has been 
visited by a continuous rainstorm since last Saturday. 
It has rained every day since, one day as much as nine 
inches falling. In consequence the lowlands are flooded 
and business in the logging and lumber line badly 
paralyzed. Ships have been unable to go to sea, as a 
strong northeasterly storm accompanies the rain. 

The Clyde Line of steamships plying between Jack- 
sonville anil Boston and New York has ordered two 
new ships for this trade, each to be 270 feet long, forty 
feet beam and sixteen feet depth of hold. They will be 
built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, of 
Wilmington, Del. 

The largest pine stick ever sawed in Suwanee county 
was cut at the saw mill of Bryson & Blackburn, at Live 
Oak, which, after being sawn, squared twenty-eight 
inches and was forty-five feet long. 

The Seaboard Air Line railway has issued bonds for 
the purchase of more cars and locomotives. In the list 
are 1,000 gondola ears. 

H. G. Rembert has bought 7,000 acres of timber land 
in Levy county, where he is erecting a saw mill, which 
will be completed in about six weeks. 

S. B. Milligan, J. M. Gillie and D. A. McLean have 
bought the plant of the Santa Rosa Lumber Company, 
together with about 4,000 acres timber land, paying 
$12,000 therefor. 

J. E. Hardee has bought from Gaulden & Shaw 30,000 
acres timber land in Lafayette county. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NORFOLK, VA., May 29.—The most enthusiastic manu- 
facturers of North Carolina pine no longer deny that 
somebody has been selling off list with discouraging re- 
sults in many quarters but the big mills hold firm to list. 
But few mills in the North Carolina Pine Association 
have made concessions in order to move stocks. Six- 
teen firms out of twenty-eight in answer to the inquiry 
as to how present prices compare with list report full 
list. Twelve firms report difficulty in moving certain 
stocks at list. Nos. 1 and 2 edge, box and flooring, are 
mentioned by some of these. No trouble is reported any- 
where in maintaining list on dimension and instances are 
reported where this stock has been sold as high as $1 
and $2 above list. 

R. H. Morris, official inspector of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, has visited a large number of whole 
sale and retail yards in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and Massachusetts within the last three weeks and 
writes to parties in this city that there is absolutely ‘‘no 
sense’’ in any one making concessions to move stock. 
‘*Lumber is beginning to move rapidly out of all yards, ’’ 
says he, ‘‘and it is folly to look upon conditions of the 
last month or so as indicative of the future.’’ 

Weather conditions have been altogether favorable 
in both Virginia and North Carolina during the last 
week. There have been frequent showers, but of short 
duration and mild in effect. 

The North Carolina Pine Association has made eleven 
new additions to its membership list this month. 

Crops are looking well and it is to be remarked that 
hard luck stories from the agricultural sections of the 
state have teen few this spring. 

There is a demand for competent pine lumber in- 
spectors in this market. There seems to be a searcity 
of this kind of help all over Virginia. 

Mat White, famous as a turfman in North Carolina, 
is buying timber lands according to reports. At the 
spring races in Norfolk this week Mr. White main- 
tained his record of carrying off most of the big purses 
and it is certain that he has some money to invest. 

Strawberries are about to see their best days and the 
negro help that fled the domestic field of employment 
three weeks ago is returning to its ‘‘old love.’’ 

One may see much of James M. Barr on the streets 
of Norfolk since he retired from the presidency of the 
Seaboard Air Line railway and engaged in the lumber 
business. The full extent of his operations is not 
generally known. 

The city council of Norfolk has provided the city 
building inspector with an office assistant in view of the 
increased demands made upon that office. 

Real estate and building activity in the vicinity of the 
Jamestown exposition grounds continues. One of the 
notable deals of the week involved about $30,000 for a 
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To Solve Your 
Lumber Troubles 


and put you on the road to success 
will probably require more than 
mere talk. The thing the other 
fellow can’t combat, however, is 
the lumber itself and that is the 
sort of an argument we submit 
for our y 


oldsboro 
._C. Pine 


It is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and possesses natural char- 
acteristics that appeal to the man 
who has to be shown. Better try 
a car. 

Telecode used. 
Prices on request. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OR CARGO 
SHIPMENTS 


Pine ‘ 


OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to,carrya 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities 
that guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Eastern Sales Offices : NORFOLK, VA. 


18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bidg., BOSTON. 
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A Saw Mill 
Engineer Knows 


what a problem it is toget a lever or quick 

opening valve that is easy to operate and 

on which he candepend at all times—one 

that will not stick fast or jam when half 

opened or closed. That explains why so 
many saw mills today are equipped 
with 


THE POWELL IMPROVED 
LEVER THROTTLE VALVE. 


Itissimple, strongand overcomes all of the above 
difticulties, besides outlast- 
ing any other similar valve 
on the market: so friction- 
less a child could operate it. 
All parts are made to gauge, 
hence are interchangeable. 
Jobbing houses everywhere 
handle them. Our catalog 
tells more about them. as 

- well as other steam brass 

LOOK goods, and is free, 


"Tie Vigil fgg THE WM. POWELL CO, 


“POWELL” CINCINNATI, 0., U.S.A. 2 








HE lumber industry of Ontario, Quebec, New 

Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, Labrador and Ungava is historically 
treated in the 


History of the Lumber Industry 
of America. 


The first volume now being delivered, contains the 
above, not only, but exhaustive chapters on Ameri- 
can forest geography, forest resources of the United 
States, land laws, tariff legislation, forest reserves, 
lumber productions according to all the censuses and 
lumber exports and imports by the United States 
for a hundred years. Send for prospectus and 
sample pages to 

American Lumberman, 

Chicago, U.S. A. 











OMS KENTUCKY HARDWOODS “Sang 


























You Can Show 
Your Customers 


our stock and not be ashamed you 
handle it. We operate three modern 
band mills, with ample planing mill 
capacity, and always carry large and 
well assorted stocks on hand. Just 
now we have 10,000,000 feet of Cumberland River well 
assorted and selected rough 


POPLAR 


(KY BRAND) 
Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shely- 
ing, Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window 
Jambs, Mouldings and Interior Trim. 
Also nice stocks of Poplar, Oak, Ash, Chestnut, Walnut, 
White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Basswood, Buckeye 
and Gum which we can ship with Poplar. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


General Sales Office, No. 507 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








We Make no 
Secret of it, 


but are perfectly willing you 
should all know the reason 
we ship promptly is because 
we constantly keep a large 
stock on hand. Just now we have a stock of 
12,000,000 feet of well assorted and selected 
rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 





Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER C0., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 
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piece of land that could have been bought for something 
like $1,000 three years ago. 

Secretary of War Taft will visit Jamestown island 
soon in connection with the work of preserving the 
historic property on which the first permanent Amerié¢an 
settlement was founded by colonists from England 
headed by Capt. John Smith 299 years ago. Congress 
is expected to authorize some action to this end. 

Governor ©, A. Swanson was in Norfolk this week in 
connection with the conference for the selection of plans 
for the Virginia building et the Jamestown exposition. 
A Norfolk firm of architects got the award. 

At last the eat is out of the bag und H. H. Rogers, 
of the Standard Oil Company, no longer tries to conceal 
the fact that he is the moving spirit behind the great 
Tidewater railway which is making Norfolk its  ter- 
minal, with 400 miles of road building westward 
through the rich coal and timber fields of Virginia and 
West Virginia and the fertile agricultural lands of the 
Ohio valley. The eity council of Norfolk will act this 
week on the matter of granting the Tidewater rail- 
way a right of way through the city to its depot site on 
which options recently were taken. 

The Seaboard Air Line is preparing to spend 
$1,500,000 in augmenting its rolling stock equipment. 
It will purchase 437 box cars, 1,000 gondola cars and 
forty locomotives. For the purpose of making this in- 
crease the road has sold to S. D. Loring, of Boston, 
$1,750,000 worth of 5 percent equipment bonds, dated 
June 1, 1906. The bonds will mature serially in from 
one to ten years, 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., May 31.—It is now generally ad- 
mitted, even by the transportation companies, that the 
recent decision of Judge Morris in the United States 
court here in the ease of John L. Alcock & Co. against 
Gilbert H. Cobb, freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
railroad and the Hamburg-American Line of steamers, 
and Robert R. Ways, freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad and the Johnson line of steamers, in which 
conspiracy to evade the provision of the Harter act rela- 
tive to through bills of lading was charged, is to be 
regarded as a complete victory for the shippers. As 
stated at the time, Judge Morris ruled that there was 
nothing in the bill of lading issued to J. L. Alcock & 
Co. which conflicted with the provisions of the Harter 
act, and that, therefore, a conspiracy did not exist, but 
that the clause that a shipment of lumber or logs was 
shipper’s count and shipper’s load did not tend to relieve 
the transportation company from liability for loss or 
damage, and that when the company received a shipment 
and accepted it without question the correctness of the 
count or the load could not afterward be attacked. In 
the opinion of the judge the law did not contemplate 
relief of the common carrier from liability for loss or 
damage beyond the ordinary limits, and, therefore, any 
clause tending to exempt the carrier was of no effect. 

Since the decision two cases have come to the knowl- 
edge of Baltimore lumbermen which involved the point 
under consideration and in both instances the common 
carrier, after exhausting attempts at evasion, recom- 
pensed the shipper for the loss sustained. In one of 
these cases, the exporter, after being notified by the 
consignee that the shipment was short a number of 
pieces, wrote to the foreign office of the steamship com- 
pany making a claim for the loss sustained. The steam- 
ship company promptly replied calling attention to the 
clause in the bill of lading which specified that the ship- 
ment was shipper’s count and that the carrier did not 
assume any responsibility. The answer of the shipper 
was to point to the decision of Judge Morris, whereupon 
he was referred to the railroad company here, which 
also sought to take refuge behind the ‘‘shipper’s count’? 
clause. This brought from the shipper a sharp retort, 
emphasizing the decision in question and setting forth 
that if the company still disclaimed liability the matter 
would be promptly taken into court. The answer was a 
check covering the loss. In another case, with a pro- 
cedure somewhat similar the same result was attained, 
which shows that the transportation companies accept 
the decision as meaning just what it has been construed 
to provide, and are plainly aware of the weakness of 
their position when they plead the excuse of shipper’s 
count. The experience of the shippers involved in the 
two cases is of general interest for the reason that the 
probable course of the common carriers will be to urge 
exemption from liability in every case where a difference 
as to quantity or weight arises, and that the shippers 
will be made to shoulder the loss unless they make a 
firm stand for their rights. 

Fire broke out in the establishment of the J. H. Thie- 
meyer Box Company, 821-839 South Carolina street, 
early last Monday morning. The blaze did little dam- 
age. The fire originated in the shaving bin in the rear 
of the factory, and was due to some unknown cause. 
It was confined to that portion of the plant and it is 
estimated that the damage will not exceed $500. 

The big saw and planing mill on the farm of Bur- 
ton B. Bowden was destroyed by fire, together with 
several thousand feet of lumber, the afternoon of May 
26. The blaze broke out in the boiler room while the 
mill hands were at dinner and the building was quickly 
reduced to ruins. The plant was purchased five weeks 
ago from Mr. Bowden by John Collins and has been on 
fire twice since. The damage by the recent blaze amounts 
to $5,000, and there is no insurance. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here during the last 
week were Norman G. and Boyd Wright, of the firm 
of Wright, Graham & Co., Glasgow, Seotland. The 
Messrs. Wright were on their way back after an exten- 
sive tour of the United States, having gone as far as 
Seattle and other cities on the Pacific coast. Every- 
where they found all the mills exceedingly active and 








the output of lumber large. They said they were 
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strongly impressed by the country generally, but especially 
with the possibilities that presented themselves on the 
-acifie coast. Of all the cities they had visited they were 
most attracted by Seattle, for which place they pre- 
dicted a great future. The gentlemen had arranged to 
sail next Saturday from New York for home. 

It has been decided by the city authorities to repave 
with gum one of the squares which are to be improved 
with wooden blocks. This material was highly com- 
mended by the city engineer, who declared at one of 
the meetings of the board that if the work were done 
at his own expense he would not for a moment hesitate 
using gum blocks, because the modern method of treat- 
ing the wood chemically removed the objection on ac- 
count of its alleged lack of durability and its liability 
to decay. On the strength of the representations of a 
member of a New York wood paving concern it was de- 
termined to make the test, upon which the question of 
whether gum is to be more extensively adopted will 
depend. Considerable areas $f improved paving are to 
be put down and so far only Georgia pine has reeeived 
attention. The high price of pine at the present time 
has encouraged the gum block men to enter the competi- 
tion. The contract to furnish Georgia pine blocks was 
given to W. D. Gill & Son, of this city. 


OBITUARY. 


PPP RLRL OL ed On 
George Adams. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 26.—George Adams, who for more 
than twenty years was prominently connected with the 
lumber business of east Texas, ended his life in this city 
May 23 by shooting himself. The deed was brought on by 
despondency caused by serious financial losses and ill health. 
Mr. Adams was 62 years old and was born in Germany, 
coming to this country at an early age. After living in the 
northern states for a time he came to Texas and settled in 
Newton county twenty-nine years ago. Mr. Adams engaged 
in the lumber and timber business and was associated in 
the organization of the Cow Creek Tram Company with the 
late Dennis Call and others. Four years ago he retired from 
the lumber business and came to live in Beaumont, then in 
the hight of the oil excitement. It is estimated that Mr. 
Adams came here with fully $400,000 which he invested in 
all sorts of enterprises. At one time he could have retired 
a millionaire but his trust in his fellow man and willingness 
to invest in almost anything presented was the cause of his 
downfall. During the last two years practically all his 
business ventures went against him and his property was 
almost obliterated. Last fall in company with his son 
George, Jr., he took a tie contract in Tyler county which 
terminated unsuccessfully and this worried him as much as 
anything that had previously occurred. A siege of the grip 
last winter served to increase his disheartenment. Mr. 
Adams was a member of the Hoo-Hoo and it is with the 
sincerest words of sympathy that all lumbermen speak of 
him. His career won the regard of all with whom he came 
in contact. Many of Mr. Adams’ sacrifices were made upon 
honor and a less conscientious person would have evaded 
the obligations. 














Edward A. Hartwell. 

Edward A. Hartwell, well known in the local lumber 
trade as well as outside through his long and prominent 
connection with the sash and door manufacturing interests 
ot Chicago, died at his home, 680 Forty-eighth place, Friday. 
May 25, at the age of 78 years. Mr. Hartwell was a native 
of Bedford, Mass., where he was born in 1828. In 1852 he 
went to California and engaged in his trade, which was 
that of a carpenter, as well as in mining. In 1859 he re- 
turned east and located at Quincy, IIL, where he operated a 
planing mill. Afterward for a time he conducted a sash and 
door business at New Orleans, La., but came to Chicago in 
1860 and established himself here as a manufacturer of 
sash, doors and blinds, following this business continuously 
until a few years ago, when he retired. Mr. Hartwell left 
a widow and four daughters by a former marriage, viz. : 
Mrs. George M. Ludlow, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. William 0. 
Ludlow, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Allan Kirk, Falmouth, 
Mass., and Miss Florence Hartwell, Chicago. 

Funeral services were held from the late residence of the 
deceased Monday at 1 o'clock and were attended by many 
friends of Mr. Hartwell. The pallbearers were selected from 
among the old employees of the firm and the interment was 
at Graceland. 





George D. Head. 


George D. Head, vice president of the Kenosha Lumber 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., died Saturday, May 19, after a 
few days’ illness from pneumonia. Mr. Head was 77 years 
of age and had been engaged in the lumber business in 
Kenosha for many years. le left a widow and five chil- 
dren, all of them grown. One of his sons, Dan O. Head, 
has been connected with the Kenosha Lumber Company and 
will represent the interests of the estate in that concern. 
Funeral services were held from the late residence of the 
deceased Monday last at 4 p. m. 





Henry 8S. Locke. 


Henry S. Locke, of Needham, Mass., senior member of 
the firm of H. S. Locke & Co., lumber dealers with yards at 
Needham and Dedham, was instantly killed by being struck 
by a train at Dedham on the morning of May 22. Mr. 
Locke was somewhat deaf and failed to hear the ap 
proaching train. Ile was 63 years old and a Past Master of 
Norfolk Lodge, A. F’. and A. M., of Needham. 

aoe 
J. B. Doppes. 

CINCINNATI, Onllo, May 28.—-J. B. Doppes, a pioneer 
lumberman of this city, died last week aged 83 years. The 
business established by Mr. Doppes more than half a cen 
tury ago will be continued by his sons. Mr. Doppes was 
well and favorably known among the dealers of building 
lumber, and his demise, while expected, was sorrowfully re- 
ceived by his acquaintances. 


eee 
W. C. Culbertson. 

GIRARD, Pa., May 28.—W. C. Culbertson, a wealthy lum- 
berman and founder and president of the Girard Lumber 
Company, died May 24, aged 81 years. Mr. Culbertson was 
well known in the northern timber fields and represented his 
home district in congress. Death was due to an affection 
of the throat. 


nen nn 
Ernest Girrard. 

CALUMET, MICH., May 28.—Ernest Girrard, foreman for 
Eddy Bros., the Blind River (Ont.) lumber firm, was killed 
May 25. He was working with a crew of men on a log 
jam when a tree on the bank of the river blew over, striking 
him. He was 38 years old and leaves a wife in Hull, Que. 


Michael Fisher. 
Batu, ME., May 28.—Michael Fisher, a prominent lumber- 
man and wealthy real estate operator of this city, died last 
week aged 75 years. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 31.—The shortage of desirable 
dry lumber is the principal reason why business is not 
better. When receipts of dry lumber are enough to 
supply the demand then conditions will improve. 
There is little stock coming in and what is arriving 
is on contract account only and is not for the open 
market. Inquiries for lumber are numerous. Mill 
point conditions have not bettered during the week as 
well as was expected and there is still trouble being 
experienced in logging in some sections. Good lum- 
ber is badly wanted and there would be little trouble 
in selling it at satisfactory prices if it was here. The 
trade is not accepting stock except on the ground. 
Ash continues to move freely. Cottonwood is in good 
demand but little is coming in. The stock is getting 
quite searee. Red oak is also in big demand, and 
white is much sought after but is scarce. Poplar is 
in much demand. Cypress is a ready seller. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first twenty- 
six days of May amounted to 12,937 cars; shipments, 
8,257 ears. Receipts by rail during the corresponding 
twenty-six days of May, 1905, were 12,131 cars; ship- 
ments, 7,156 ears. The receipts of lumber by river dur- 
ing the first twenty-six days were 100,000 feet; May, 
1905, 262,000 feet. This shows a gain in receipts by 
rail over the corresponding period of last year of 806 
ears and shipments of 1,101 cars. There was a de- 
erease in receipts by river during the corresponding 
period this year of 162,000 feet. 

The four master builders’ associations of St. Louis 
authorized the signing of an agreement with the 
Building Trades Council a few days ago and the agree- 
ment having been drafted by a joint committee is ex- 
pected to prove satisfactory to both and to eliminate 
many building difficulties. Both sides are expected to 
sign it almost any day. The substance of the agree- 
ment is that sympathetic strikes shall be eliminated by 
a provision that submits all troubles to arbitration. It 
is considered the most important labor agreement ever 
signed in St. Louis. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lum- 
ber Company, says that conditions are about the same 
as they were last week. Business in general is quiet. 
His company has received a good many orders for 
cypress but they are being shipped direct from the 
mills and the local yard is quiet. 

R. J. O'Reilly, secretary of the Mosberger-O’Reilly 
Lumber Company, says business generally was quiet 
last week, but picked up toward the close. This con- 
cern is doing about the same amount of business that 
is usually done at this time of the year. 

Steele & Hibbard say that business has been good 
with them during the last week. They have a good 
lot of lumber on hand and are selling it at pleasing 
prices. 

It is reported that the Cherokee Lumber Company 
will take over the business of the Heinrichshofen & 
Lawrence Lumber Company, and that the new com- 
pany will continue both the retail yards, the one at 





(welfth and Market streets and the one at 3431 
(herokee street. 
EK. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 


lumber Company, reports business good on orders re- 
ceived. Most of the orders were for gum and oak. 
ium conditions are good. All grades of gum are sell- 
ing. He says reports from the mills of the company 
ire that the woods are getting in fine condition. In 
act they are getting too dry and they are afraid of 
tires, 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 28.—The business trans- 
cted through Nashville for the first half of May was 
sreater than during the same period in any other year. 
‘rospects for continued briskness in the milling line 
re very bright. Activity among the mills continues 
nd -those that are fortunate enough to _ have 

good log supply are operating extra hours each day 

» get ahead. Wholesalers also have been fairly well 
ff because of demands from the north and _ east. 
lsuyers are plentiful in this market. Ash is the scarcest 
item this week; hickory next. Both red and white oak 

in good demand, and several large deals have been 
iade in the last week. Middle Tennessee is overrun 
vith buyers of hardwoods and most everything in the 
lumber line is taken at good prices. Logs, too, are 
‘ringing higher prices to the owners. Everything in- 
icates a busy time for lumbermen throughout the 
summer. Water is rising in the river and a good June 
‘ide is expected. 

News from Ashland, Ky., is that there was the 
largest timber run in the Big Sandy river recently that 
lias ever been known at this time of the year. Over 
100 rafts were brought out to market, about 150 of 
which were poplar, the balance oak. This will give 
the loeal mills from one to two months’ sawing, and 
came just in time, as the mills were all out of timber. 
The timbermen there are, it is said, making fortunes 
at the present prices, poplar bringing 55 cents a cubic 
foot, which means about $35.50 a thousand feet board 
measure in the log. Demand for all grades of poplar 
is heavy and prices are the highest ever known. An- 
other run is expected in June, as that month usually 
sees a good log tide. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company got seventy- 
five rafts of poplar on the recent run. This company 
is rushed with orders and doing an immense business. 

The Morehead & North Fork Railroad Company will 


build twelve miles of line from Morehead, Rowan 
county, south along Morgan run, tunnel Clark moun- 
tain and thence southeast to Paragon, Morgan county. 
Rich timber lands belonging to the Clearfield (Pa.) 
Land Company will be opened by this road. 





. WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 29.—Weather conditions are 
better than they have been for some time and the mills 
are not losing any time producing lumber. There is 
a shortage of timber resulting from earlier unfavor- 
able weather, but whatever is on hand is being rapidly 
converted into lumber to meet the demands of the 
trade during the late summer and early fall. 

A prominent lumber manufacturer and wholesaler of 
this city is authority for the following statement: 

Lumber conditions are thoroughly wholesome. Stocks are 
yet badly broken and the outlook is for a continuance of 
good prices. The mills are doing better than for some time 
and with favorable weather during the summer they will 
accumulate some stock. I do not anticipate that there will 
be any large stocks of lumber on hand next fall and am 
therefore a believer in the theory that if there is any de- 
pression at all during the summer it will prove but tem- 
porary. The furniture people are short on their supplies 
of raw material, so far as I am informed, while there is 
not much manufactured product on hand. They are there- 
fore forced to buy during the next few months. Machinery 
and implement manufacturers, too, will be in the market 
and the railroads are taking considerable quantities of 
stock in the form of cars and other equipment. There is 
phenomenal building in progress and this calls for large sup- 
plies. I do not see how anyone can help feeling optimistic 
over the hardwood lumber outlook. 

L. C. Nolan, formerly vice president of the Bacon- 
Nolan Hardwood Company, and E. H. Nolan, secretary 
of the same company, have withdrawn from this cor- 
poration and will engage in the manufacture of head- 
ing and other cooperage material. It is understood 
that they have made arrangements for erecting a 
large factory in south Memphis. 

W. E. Smith, secretary of the Three States Lumber 
Company and the W. E. Smith Lumber Company, has 
gone to his old home at Eau Claire, Wis., where he 
hopes to recuperate. His health has not been good for 
some time. 

W. H. Greble, of the same concern, has returned 
from an extended trip through the furniture manufac- 
turing section of Michigan. He attributes the continued 
good demand for plain oak to the quantity of weathered 
oak furniture being manufactured there. . 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer 
Company, says that the erection of the planing mill 
of the company on its 20-acre tract in north Memphis 
will begin as soon as the Illinois Central railroad 
shall have made the necessary track connections. The 
company has given the road a strip of twenty-five feet 
extending along one edge of its tract for these tracks. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, has been spending some time at the plant of 
the Schuh-Miller Lumber Company, at Selma, in which 
he is interested. Plans for a reorganization of the 
company are now under consideration. 

The saw mill and warehouse of W. S. Mayes at 
Mt. Carmel, near Covington, Tenn., were destroyed by 
fire with a loss of between $4,000 and $5,000, unin- 
sured. The warehouse was filled with 
blinds and other building material. 
lumber in the yards was saved. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 28.—The last week has been a 
very active one in the Queen city’s lumber trade, the 
strongest feature being an increasing shortage in the 
supply. Reports from the sources of supply are not 
very encouraging. The number of logs in sight and 
available makes the approximate estimate at this season 
compare unfavorably with the same time in the last 
two years. Low water in Kentucky and Tennessee 
gtreams is holding back thousands of logs which, unless 
a rise should occur soon, will most likely remain tied 
up for the remainder of the season. 

The strong demand for oak is evidenced by the con- 
stant inquiry and inability of lumbermen to get lumber 
for urgent wants of customers. Quartered oak is in fair 
supply, owing to the large volume of the more finely 
‘*flaked’’ being sawed into veneers. Yellow pine re- 
ports are unsatisfactory. The visible stock is low; but 
if reports sent out by ‘‘circular’’ houses are true there 
should be enough of yellow pine loaded on cars and in 
course of transit to make a continuous train from Cin- 
cinnati to Texas. Prices are strong. Ash stocks are 
very low, and there is not much in sight, the receipts at 
this point being only small lots. Chestnut continues to 
soar in price, and the stocks available are growing 
shorter. Building lumber, pine, hemlock ete. is in good 
supply and the local demand is very brisk, teams being 
compelled to work early and late to fill urgent orders. 
Mahogany is in good request, but the stock at this point 
is not large. 

M. B. Farrin has been chosen president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, composed of the leading manufacturers 
of the Queen city, and which interests itself in all mat- 
ters for the betterment of business facilities and con- 
ditions. Mr. Farrin has taken up the work of procur- 
ing a belt road for Cincinnati, and will use every means 
at command to secure this greatly needed improvement. 
The lumber trade is deeply interested, being the third 
largest interest in railroad tonnage at this point, and the 
figures show an increase every month. Mr. Farrin has 
an able lieutenant in Thomas J. Moffett as chairman 
of the committee on belt roads. If the railroads do not 
evince a disposition to build the belt road at once a 
company will be formed and the road put through in the 
shortest possible time. 

The constantly increasing importance of the Queen 
city as a hardwood center suggests the need of a lum- 








PENNSYLVANIA WINTER SAWED 


HARDWOODS 


Our hardwoods would sell 
themselves if buyers could 
but see the quality of our 
stocks and the great care 
that is taken in the saw- 
ing and piling. 


C. B. Howarp Company 


Emporium, Penna. 








P. B. LITTLE, 


E. S. LITTLE, 
President. 


Sec'y and Treas. 


Little Lumber Co. 


100 Soulard St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Producers of 


RED OAK, COTTONWOOD, 
RED GUM, ASH, HICKORY 

AND ELM LUMBER. 

Carload shipments direct from our own 

new band saw mill at Blytheville, Ark. 

We carry there about four million (4,000,000) 

feet seasoned lumber at all times, for quick ship- 

ment. Good grades only. 


We desire the patronage of the consumers of 
Lumber and will give preference and prompt 
attention to their trade. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Delivered prices always given. 
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Soft Yellow Cottonwood, Extra Fine Red 

Oak, (plain or quartered) and Red Gum 

for consuming trade, our specialties. 
i Address all letters and telgrams to our General 
Office, Little Lumber Co., 100 Soulard Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Satin Walnut 


Buy it direct of the manufac- 
turer and be insured satisfaction. 





Foreign Correspondence Solicited. 


Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Cable Address, ‘‘LUEHRMANN.’’ 
Codes: Telesede, Western Union, ABC 4th Edition. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Tennessee Red Cedar 
SAWED SQUARES and TAPER POSTS. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. FIRST CLASS STOCK, 
Ask for Stock Sheet and Delivered Prices. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


The L. & |. J, White C0, womrcccrr’ ce 
MACHINE KNIVES 


of every description: Planing, Moulding, Veneer, Paper, Leather, Tobacco, etc. 
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If you want 


Quick Service 
drop us a line for 
we make a 
specialty of 


WISCONSI 


Basswood, Birch, Oak and Elm 


Also Southern plain and Quartered Red 
and White Oak. Our milling is perfect 
and prices are right. 


UPHAM & AGLER, 


Telephone, 
Harrison 4280. Bedford Bldg., CHICAGO 


BOYNE CITY, MICHIGAN 


“Twas Hustle made Her Famous” 


W. H. WHITE CO. 








We Play 
the Game 
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BOYNE CITY LUMBER CO. 


Forest Products. 





NORTHERN STOCK SOUTHERN STOCK 


Hemlock, Qtd. White and 

Birch, Red Oak, 

Basswood, a and 
ed Oak, 

Rock Elm, Peet 

Soft Elm, + se 

Ash, Cypress, 

Oak. Gum. 


Page & Landeck Lumber Company, 


WELLS BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





HEATH-WITBECK COMPANY 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


We have for quick shipment 170,000 feet DRY 


BIRCH, First and Seconds and Common 
2, 24%, 3 and 4 inch. 


Main Office and Yard: 4 
Loomis and Twenty-Second Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SPECIALS: 


2, 2144 & 3 inch 1st & 2nd Birch. 
144 & 2inch 1& 2 Basswood. 
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2&3 inch 1 & 2 Soft Elm. Wits for 

1 inch 1 & 2 Sap Gum. pore 
™ G. W. Jones Lumber Co, : 
hicago Office, « 
1717 Railway Exchange. APPLETON, WIS. 4 
2 





Our Planing Mill is running 


Sanford ve Sao 


Treadway} BASSWOOD 


Mixed Cars Mouldings, 
Menominee, Mich. $ siding ana rete Boards. 














bermen’s exchange or board of trade in the business 
district where business could be transacted and a head- 
quarters established for visiting lumbermen from other 
cities. Owing to the widespread territory covered by 
the various lumber interests a visitor cannot accomplish 
more than one or two visits in a day. 

R. J. Darnell, of Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor in the 
Queen city last week. 

The carpenters of Cincinnati will take a day off June 
9 and enjoy their annual outing at Chester park. 

The Queen City Furniture Club, ,composed of the 
younger element of manufacturers and others engaged 
in the furniture industry, will celebrate June 9-10 at 
Laughery Island club. This will be for members only. 

A large storage yard for lumber has been established 
by the O. Armleder Company, manufacturers of wagons, 
on Hopkins street, contiguous to the Southern railway. 
The O, Arnideder Company is the largest in its class in 
this section of the country. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOvISVILLE, Ky., May 29.—The yellow pine millmen 
of the south and their representatives have been offer- 
ing lumber, especially flooring and ceiling, freely and 
persistently, sending stock sheets in many eases to 
people they never have solicited business from before. 
This evident anxiety to secure business coupled with 
some concessions in priees probably has done more 
toward keeping retailers from purchasing than any- 
thing else. In spite of this, however, the business dur- 
ing May has been very good with the local wholesalers 
and the outlook is bright for June. 

The retailers are holding off some now, largely be- 
cause of the tacties of millmen which has aroused a 
feeling that the market is going to slump considerably, 
and as a consequence they are buying only what they 
have immediate need for. As far as Louisville is con- 
cerned there has been no general let up in building 
operations. The business with the yards is not quite 
as satisfactory as it was in the first rush of the season, 
but they are all doing a good steady business. Build- 
ing operations so far compare very favorably with last 
year and Jast year was a record breaker. 

The hardwood business is in excellent condition, the 
demand being gocd for everything on the list. As a 
result the loeal wholesalers and manufacturers are full 
to the guards with business and are not worrying about 
future orders, as they have all they can take care of. 

Wehmhoff & Ballard say the only thing that is really 
slow in the vellow pine market is flooring, and that is 
slow from the simple fact that concessions and free 
offerings from the mills have scared the yard men off. 
Altogether they have had a very fair business during 
Mav and expect the demand for flooring to improve 
during the month beeause the yard men who are hold- 
ing off now will be compelled to buy a little later on. 

Kirwan Bros., on the point, say that the great 
trouble with the milimen is the difficulty in getting 
help. Labor is very scaree and practically all the 
mills are short handed, 

The Platter-Powell Company is getting in some fine 
poplar and oak these days and its only worry is that 
the wood does not come in fast enough. 

J. E. Buscher, of the Louisville Spoke & Bending 
Works, reports the demand for vehicle wood stock in 
excellent shape. The demand would carry with it 
fair prices, too, were it not for the fact that raw mate- 
rial is getting extremely scarce and high. 

The Southern Lumber Company reports an excellent 
demand for hardwood. The company has been seri- 
ously handicapped in hauling stock to the railroad. 
Located nearly tweniy miles from Somerset, it has 
four mills at work on a tract of oak, poplar and chest- 
nut. Operations on this were begun about the first 
of February and the concern now has in piles at the 
mills about 2,000,000 feet. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., May 380.—A fearful drouth prevails 
over this section and many of the smaller streams are 
almost dry. Timbermen have about abandoned the 
hope of another tide this season and will in all proba- 
bility locate numerous mills along the streams during 
the summer months. 

Faulkner, Gladdie & Standfill, of Barbourville, bought 
3,000 acres of timber land in the Brush creek country, 
near the line of the Cumberland Valley railroad. It will 
be necessary to build a lateral short line branch of rail- 
road out from the main line in order to make the devel- 
opment. 

The funeral of Jesse Osborne, who died May 24, was 
largely attended by representative lumbermen of this 
section. Mr. Osborne was well known throughout the 
lumber fraternity. 

The Iron Mountain Lumber Company, of Troutdale, 
has begun the development of about 25,000,000 feet of 
timber lands in Grayson and Smythe counties. The con- 
struction of two large double band mills near Troutdale 
is now progressing. For several weeks the company 
has had a number of circular mills at work. 

Work is well under way on the Sloan’s Valley rail- 
road, a branch of the New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
from Sloan’s Valley to the mouth of the Laurel river, 
about thirty miles, penetrating an immensely rich coal 
and timber region. The Laurel River Lumber Company, 
whose organization was but recently announced, with a 
capital of $30,000, will make the developments. 

An important timber road is the Ohio & Licking River 
railroad, building from Johnson to Camel City in the 
Red river timber section, a distance of seventy-two miles. 
At least a half dozen lumber concerns will be organized 
along the route. 

William McCormick, president of the Morehead & 


West Liberty railroad, a timber line, makes the an- 
nouncement that the road will be sold June 11. 

Wright & Bentley, extensive lumbermen of Elkhorn 
ereek, purchased two tracts of 800 acres each on Right 
Fork of Shelby creek and will extend developments. Two 
large mills will be transferred to this property at once. 

C. W. and A. J. Fouts have just organized the Fouts 
Lumber Company in Leslie with a capital of $25,000. 
They have 1,200 acres to develop. 

John C. Bowling, of the Bowling Short Lumber Com- 
pany, Dewey, has returned from Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., May 29.—Manufacturers report the 
condition of the lumber business satisfactory. Poplar 
is firm with a slight advance on No. 3 common and wide 
lumber. 

The supply of logs that will make good lumber is lim- 
ited. Manufacturers believe they can get more money 
than list price. 

There has been a marked increase in the consumption 
of poplar within the last six months. Firms are loaded 
up with orders for cross ties. Many of the country 
mills are shut down for lack of water, while in other sec- 
tions the roads are impassable on account of mud. There 
have been a number of good rains in the Sandy vailey 
and a timber run is expected. 

J. Marshall Hawkins, of Huntington, W. Va., pur- 
chasing agent of the Howard Supply Company, has re- 
turned from Norfolk, where he secured the contract for 
furnishing all of the cross ties, switch ties and telephone 
poles for the construction of the Tidewater & Deepwater 
railway from Norfolk to deepwater, a distance of over 
400 miles. 

The building is up for the band mill of the Keyes- 
Fannin Lumber Company at Herndon and the machinery 
is being put into place. 

Rk. H. Vansant has returned from a month’s stay at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

W. A. Vansant spent the week at Paris, Ky., attend- 
ing the Knights Templar conclave. 

l.. E. Hunter, who represents the Keyes-Fannin Lum- 
ber Company at Graham, Va., was here this week look- 
ing after the firm’s interests. 

J. C. Rollyson, of the Rutledge-Rollyson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Huntington, W. Va., left last week for a busi- 
ness trip to Detroit and several points in Canada. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 29.—The purchase of the 
Blades Lumber Company interest in eastern North Caro- 
line by the Standard Oil Company is said to have been 
consummated. It is also reported that by the transaction 
J. B. Blades becomes a millionaire. 

Faulkner, Gaddy & Stancill, of Barbourville, Ky., have 
bought a large timber tract with coal deposits in the sec- 
tion recently opened by the Cumberland railroad. Right 
of way for a short line to penetrate the acquisition is 
being secured and saw mills and mining machinery are 
being provided. 

The Petersburg (Va.) Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with $10,000 capital, by R. O. Egerton, presi- 
dent and treasurer; A. M. Brown, seeretary and auditor; 
H. C. Southall, general manager. 

The Cherokee Lumber Company is chartered at St. 
Louis by P. J. Lawrence and others, with $15,000 capital. 

The Alluvial Lumber Company (Lumberton) is char- 
tered in North Carolina, by W. B. Baker, W. D. Neves 
and Abner Baker, with $25,000 capital. 

The Valley Lumber Company, of Harrisonburg, Va., is 
a new concern with $50,000 maximum and $20,000 mini- 
mum capital. L. A. Zirkle is president; W. M. Bucker, 
treasurer; R. 8. Bucker, secretary; J. R. Funk and §S. H. 
Carter, directors, all of Harrisonburg. 

A new lumber company at Spartanburg is the N. C. 
McDuffie Company, with $15,000 capital. N. C. Me- 
Duffie, for a number of years with the Atlantie Coast 
Lumber Company, will be manager of the concern. 

The Lee Veneer Company, of Lexington, N. C., is 
incorporated, with a capital of $10,000, by H. T. Phillips 
and associates. 

The Deal Tanning Company, Dealsville, Alexander 
county, has been incorporated by J. M. and A. C. Deal 
and others. Capital, $5,000. 

The Mundy-Teague Lumber Company, of Statesville, 
N. C., is chartered with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
lumber and shingles and operate grist mills. 

The Robbins Lumber Company, Elm City, N. C 
chartered with $12,500 capital. 


- 18 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Morgantown, W. Va., May 28.—The game wardens 
of the state have been taking steps toward prosecuting 
saw mill owners for polluting the streams with saw 
dust. The Parkersburg Dock Company was arraigned 
in a Parkersburg court a few days ago on a warrant 
which charged it with throwing or allowing sawdust 
to be thrown in the Kanawha river. The warrant was 
sworn out by Game Warden Sharp and a decision ha: 
been reserved. It is very probable that if the case 
goes against the dock company an appeal will b« 
taken. 

About 4,000,000 feet of logs came out of Knapps 
ereek. There are still 4,000,000 feet of logs in the 
stream which will be brought out on the next rise 
Sixty men are on the drive under the direction of 
Thomes Lester. 

E. D. Hewitt, who was manager of the Keystone 
Hardwood Company at Clear Fork, south of Bluefield, 
has purchased a large tract of timber land in Pike 
county, Kentucky. He is to erect a lumber manufac- 
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turing plant and is purchasing the machinery for the 
same. 

James Baird, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company, Philadelphia; his son Mercer Baird and 
Joseph Hopkins, in company with D. A. Arnold, have 
been looking over timber and mineral lands in Grant 
and Hardy counties. They propose building a rail- 
road through the two mentioned counties which will 
develop the timber land. 

A charter has been issued to the Witzel-Taylor- 
Turner Company, of Wheeling, which among other 
things is granted the right to deal in lumber. Capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators, George J. Witzel, J. E. 
Taylor, Henry J. Turner, Carrie Taylor and Helen 
Witzel, all of Wheeling. 

The Thompson Lumber Company, at Davis, has pur- 
chased a motor boat to navigate Blackwater river. 
The boat will run in one foot of water, and will be 
used by the company to get its timber in shape. 

A recent high water destroyed the Ryan bridge over 
Roaring creek, a short distance from Elkins. This 
bridge is used by the Mabie Lumber Company and the 
Curry-Bitner Lumber Company, and as a result of its 
destruction the two lumber firms have been greatly 
inconvenienced. 

MeDevitt & Tate, of Bellefonte, have commenced 
the work of erecting a lumber plant at Punkintown, 
near Elkins. The firm recently purchased a large tim- 
ber tract and will get it out. 

The Kingwood mill, owned by Maj. U. N. Orr and 
John B. Ford, has closed down temporarily for repairs. 

Clayton Cutright and Perry Cutright have moved 
their saw mill from Dell to Abbott. 





THE APPALACHIAN PARK BILL. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 26.—Joseph Hyde Pratt, assist- 
ant state geologist, says that the Appalachian park bill 
will pass sooner or later, and that about $15,000,000 will 
be needed for the undertaking, whereas several millions 
less would have sufficed a few years ago. He adds that 
with the passing of every month of delay the total cost 
of the park is increased by tremendous bounds. 

It is the understanding that the marketable timber 
on the lands that may be purchased by the government 
will be sold when the bill is passed. 

The manufacturers of the Piedmont section are now 
waking up to the importance of securing the park for 
the preservation of a steady flow of water in the rivers 
originating in the mountains, nearly all rivers now being 
utilized to run from one to a score of cotton factories 
and to generate light for many towns and cities. 

The unanimous vote of the house committee on agri- 
culture in favor of $3,000,000 for immediate use in creat- 
ing the park has caused much satisfaction among the 
people of the south Atlantic states and they are begin- 
ning to hope that the park will be realized earlier than 
some have dared to expect. 

The legislation recommended in the same bill that 
urges immediate appropriation is virtually the same as 
that offered by the American Forestry Association, 
which has been working hard to procure the park. 





IN peerage egy TENNESSEE. 

Bristol, TENN., May 30.—Trade conditions in this 
section continue satisfactory with no perceptible change. 
There seems to be little fluctuation in prices and a de- 
mand somewhat in excess of the supply, though all of 
the mills, including those in the country, are running 
and some working overtime. 

Paul W. Fleck, of Philadelphia, was in Bristol last 
week in the interest of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber Com- 
pany. 

John T. Dixon, of the John T. Dixon Lumber Com- 
pany, was here from Elizabethton this week. 

J. B. Hart, of Clarksburg, W. Va., is looking after 
business interests in this section. Mr. Hart owned a 
60,000 acre tract of timber land in east Tennessee and 
extending into western North Carolina and has lately 
built and put into operation a railroad from Newport, 
Tenn., to Waterville to open up the property. 

C. K. Mount, a prominent Johnson county lumberman, 
is in Bristol on business. Mr. Mount and the Standard 
Millwork Company, of Cincinnati, are unfortunately en- 
gaged in a series of litigation at Johnson City. Mr. 
Mount has also filed’ a bill in equity against the Carrigur 
estate, at Elizabethton, growing out of a timber deal. 

Nathan Bradley, of the Bradley Lumber Company, was 
over from Elizabethton this week. 

J. A. Wilkinson has returned from West Virginia 
and western North Carolina, where he went on important 
business in connection with his mills in those states. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra.to, N. Y., May 29.—H. A. Stewart has gone 
this week to West Virginia after oak and cherry, as 
he continues to find this a good section for the location 
of these hardwoods, with now and then something in 
his special line, as for instance ash or poplar. 

A. W. Kreinheder will leave soon for the Standard 
Hardwood Lumber Company’s mills in Tennessee and 
Kentucky to keep up the flow of oak, ash, chestnut 
and poplar in this direction. The yard has always a 
big stock, but that is because it never.stops coming in. 

T. H. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending a short time at Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., for a rest, but will soon be back in the harness. 
The yard is taking in bireh by lake and is still well 
up on oak. A. Miller is able to report that he bought 
a large amount of chestnut on his late trip through 
the south. He is also taking in basswood, as it is sell- 
ing again more than formerly. 


THE MICHIGAN FOREST FIRES. 


CALUMET MICcH., May 29.—By a complete survey of 
all of the upper peninsula territory in which forest 
fires raged one week ago it has been learned that the 
principal loss of property from the fires was centered 
in Delta county. Reports from different districts show 
that early estimates sent out by the excited people 
were exaggerated and the total loss to the lumber 
companies in equipment, timber, buildings in villages 
and homes of settlers will not exceed $250,000. 

Following are the estimates of losses in different 
counties: 

Delta county, $100,000. 

Marquette county, $35,000. 

Menominee county, $25,000. 
waa county, exclusive of village of Quinnesec, 
‘ Alger county, $25,000. 

The loss to the lumber companies and jobbers in 
Delta county, according to announcements made by 
officials, will slightly exceed $105,000. In addition to 
the losses by lumber companies the homes of thirty- 
one settlers were destroyed, entailing a loss compara- 
tively small in amount but great to those who sus- 
tained it. In Marquette county it is definitely known 
that twenty-seven families were left homeless by fires, 
and quantities of logs and ties belonging to com- 
panies and jobbers were destroyed, causing a loss esti- 
mated at not over $35,000. 

In Menominee county the loss in the village of Tal- 
bot, which was partially destroyed, lumber companies 
and homesteaders has been placed as low at $25,000, 
although it is believed that the losses will exceed that 
figure. 

In Dickinson county the principal loss was at the 
village of Quinnesec, which fire, however, started 
within the village itself, where a loss of $75,000 was 
sustained. The loss to lumber companies, jobbers and 
homesteaders from the forest fires alone is estimated 
in that county at $50,000. Thirty-two families were 
left homeless. 

In Alger county the loss was small, being confined 
to the homes of a few homesteaders and cut timber 
and is estimated to exceed $25,000. 

Following are the losses sustained by companies and 
jobbers in Delta county as announced by officials: 

A weg Company and Escanaba & Lake Superior 
railroad, $50,000 

Escanaba Woodenware Company, $10,000. 

Ford River Lumber Company, $30,000. 

Mashek Chemical and Iron Company, $6,000. 

Joseph Charlebols, jobber, $5,000. 

John Duncan, jobber, $5,000. 

John Barton, jobber, $10,000. 

Forest fires did considerable damage around Bruce’s 
crossing, Paynesville, Trout creek and Ewen, Ontona- 
gon county, during the last few days. At one time it 
appeared as if the entire locality were to be swept 
clean. Sheriff William McFarlane, of Ontonagon, 
lost all the buildings on his farm, worth more than 
$3,000. Mrs. Gustaf Anderson, a widow, had 400 cords 
of dry hardwood burned. The fire did not get into the 
standing timber, but it burned up to the edge in many 
places, 

In the vicinity of Newberry the loss was large. It 
is reported that the Danaher Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, of Dollarville, saved its mill with difficulty. The 
stock piles of 9,000,000 feet of hemlock logs were in 
danger several times and the entire mill force was 
used to fight the flames. 

The Northern Codperative plant at McMillan, nine 
miles west of Newberry, lost 300,000 feet of hemlock 
logs. Charles Crank lost $5,000 worth of cedar ties: 
Some 500 or 600 cords of pulpwood, cut by H. A. Bar- 
low, of Niagara, were destroyed. The property of the 
Kimberley-Clark Company was saved with the excep- 
tion of fifty cords of pulpwood. The paper mill of 
this concern suffered a narrow escape. 





Considerable Lumber Destroyed. 

Bay Ciry, Micu., May 28.—Fire started last Wednes- 
day in some timber products at Hurst and before the flames 
were checked considerable property was destroyed. Hurst 
is a station about five miles from Hawks on the old Valen- 
tine branch of the Detroit & Mackinac road north of Al- 
pena. H. F. Horwitz, of Hawks, lost $4,000 worth of ce- 
dar and a quantity of lumber. The Kimball Lumber Com- 
pany, Alpena, lost 200,000 feet of logs; Churchill Lumber 
Company, 100,000 feet; Embury-Martin Lumber Company, 
Cheboygan, 100,000 feet; William Sorgett, Hawks, 100,00u 
feet of lumber. Three cars belonging to the railway com- 
pany also burned. The Michigan Veneer Company, of AIl- 
pena, and the Lobdell-Bailey Manufacturing Company, of 
Ottawa, lost quantities of logs. 





Incendiarism in West Virginia Forests. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., May 28.—Forest fires have been 
destroying thousands of dollars worth of valuable timber. 
At Kelly’s Summit a fire started by incendiaries swept acres 
of land and was extinguished only after a desperate fight 
of forty-eight hours. The fires first started at Casada and 
Cranberry creek, several miles from where it was put out. 
Fires of incendiary origin have become so frequent that all 
of the big lumber companies employ regular watchmen whose 
duty it is to patrol their holdings and prevent fires. 


The Biltmore Lumber Yards in Flames. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 26.—The Biltmore lumber yards 
on the Vanderbilt estate were destroyed May 19, the loss 
being about $25,000. Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt witnessed 
the fire and appeared to take much interest in the efforts 
of the men and boys to check the flames. 








Two New Brunswick Fires. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., May 28.—John A. Humble’s saw mill, 
with rotary, shingle and lath machines, at Williamsburg, 
York county, was burned last week. Loss, $4,000; no in- 
surance. 

The rotary mill of the Gloucester Lumber Company at 
Middle: River, near Bathurst, was totally destroyed by fire 
last week. 


HARDWOODS. 


If You 
Want Good Grades 


and prompt shipments at prices 
consistent with such service, we 
want an opportunity to fill an order 
or two for you. Weare willing you 
should judge us by what we can do 
and would like to hear from you 
this week as we are making some 
nice prices on 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


Also Plain Oak, Ash, Chestnut and Walnut abso- 
lutely dry—all le ngths and thicknesses. Inquir- 
ies from consuming trade will receive prompt 
attention.—We can ship at a moment's notice. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Band Mills at KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Knoxville and Baxter, Tenn. 
I 








Hardwood Lumber 


Prompt Shipments direct from 
our mills by rail or water. 


Hard Maple Flooring 


Manufactured by ourselves from 
our own timber. 











Correspondence solicited. Long distance Phone. 


DENNIS BROS., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


@ MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS, Dy, 











WALNUT ONLY 
. 
| 
| 





We manufacture and export walnut exclusively 
and constantly have ample stocks and high class 
lumber. We are always in the market for 


GOOD WALNUT LOGS. 





Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Co. 


Telecode Used. EAST CHICAGO, IND. 











] 
Geo. D. Emery Company, 
Importers and Manufacturers 
] 
MAHOGANY AND } 
SPANISH CEDAR. 
MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS. 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nee. ‘ TO 41 BROADWAY, Chelsea, Mass. 

















and 


Hollow 
Backed 


PAP APL SS SS AIA. 





‘Riemeier Lumber Co. | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
50 M ft. 4-4" Is and 2s Poplar. 








|For Sale 50 M ft. B- ao ** & No, 1 Com. Poplar. } 
MAHOGANY inzowoons. 


The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 
Manufacturers and Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 








Exporters. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber, 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 
GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
417-18 KEITH & PERRY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr. 


Pacific Goast Stocks. 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO- 
QUINCY.ILL. 


We are excellently equipped to handle large 
and small orders promptly and owing to the 
fact that we place quality and service on a par 
you can rest assured we can satisfy you on any- 
thing in 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR, REDWOOD 
WESTERN WHITE PINE, 
REDWOOD SHINGLES. 


We would be pleased to 
quote you on your wants. 





Scanlon-Gipson LumberCo. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Direct Shipments 


WASHINGTON FIR, 
SPRUCE, RED CEDAR 
AND CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD LUMBER. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 
q Mixed Car Shipments from Minnesota }ransfer. 





Leago this week on a brief business visit. 

















FLOORING, CEILING, BEVEL SIDING AND 
FINISH. 
LONG TIMBERS, JOISTS, DIMENSION, ETC. 
BEVEL SIDING, FINISH 
AND SHINGLES, 
MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, 


531-4 Lumber Exch. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘zouvse the American 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago IIL 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—eeeeaee 


Harry B. Munger, of the Foster-Munger Company, 
this city, made a business visit to Cleveland, Ohio, 
early this week. 

The J. P. Huffman Lumber Company has removed its 
general offices from Greenfield, Ind., to 710 State Life 
building, Indianapolis. The company has discontinued 
its branch office at Montgomery, Ala., and will here- 
after transact all its business at Indianapolis. 

W. D. Young, of W. D. Young & Co., large hardwood 
flooring manufacturers of Bay City, Mich., was in Chi- 
Mr. Young 
stated that his firm’s trade was decidedly active and 
that prices were satisfactorily firm. Mr. Young’s concern 
does a heavy export business and that department, he 
said, was fully as gratifying as the domestic trade. 

Fred G. Steenberg, of the O. C. Steenberg Company, 
the sash and door manufacturing concern of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., was in Chicago Monday for the purpose of 
attending the funeral of his old friend, E. A. Hartwell, 
who was buried that day. During a brief visit with 
the LUMBERMAN, Mr. Steenberg stated that his factory 
was running at full capacity and that orders were at 
hand in gratifying quantity. 

Edward Heath, of the Heath-Witbeck Company, whole- 
sale hardwoods, 410 Willoughby building, this city, is 
now visiting in Paris, where he went to meet his wife 
and daughter, who have been there for a year. -Mr. 
Heath sailed May 7 and went direct to Paris via Havre. 
He will remain in France with his family a week or 
two longer, after which they will go to England for a 
few weeks and expect to return home along toward the 
middle of July. 


Edward S. Stark, for several years past in charge 
of the books at the Cairo, Ill., office of the E. Sond- 
heimer Company, has gone to Brinson, Ga., as head 
bookkeeper for the Stuart Lumber Company under 
Manager Harry L. Graham. Mr. Stark is a former Chi- 
cago resident and was at one time employed for sev- 
eral years by the T. Wilee Company. He has many 
old friends in the local trade who will wish him sue- 
cess in his new field. 

Frank L. Winsor, of Tucson, Ariz., formerly of 
Geneseo, Ill., where he was until recently engaged in 
the retail lumber business, has joined in the incorpora- 
tion of the Estill, Winsor,& Skinner Company, of Tue- 
son, which will do a general business in lumber and 
building material. The capital stock of the new con- 
cern is $100,000 and the incorporators and officers are: 
J. W. Estill, of Tucson, president; Frank L. Winsor, 
vice-president and manager, and C. T. Skinner, of 
Moline, lll., secretary and treasurer. 


The May issue of the price list of the T. Wilee Com- 
pany, the great hardwood flooring concern of Chicago, 
has just been sent out to the trade and it is a veritable 
gem of its kind. As in previous issues of this pamphlet, 
the book is full of information for the benefit of dealers 
in and users of hardwood flooring, including grading 
rules, instructions for laying, bundling and handling 
and prices on all varieties of hardwood flooring. A 
special department of the book treats of the best methods 
of laying and finishing a hardwood floor. Supplementary 
to what has been given in previous issues of this booklet, 
the company elaborately describes the merits of the ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Giant’’ floor scraper, of which machine it is the 
special sales agent. The pamphlet will be found almost 
a necessity in every retail lumber yard and will be much 
sought after by architects and dealers alike. 

Ernest B. Lombard, who has been connected with the 
Chicago lumber trade for twelve years past, first as a 
member of the Green & Lombard Lumber Company, 
then of the hardwood firm of W. O. King & Co., and 
more recently as junior partner in the hardwood firm 
of Hayden & Lombard, Railway Exchange, has em- 
barked in business on his own account and will do a 
general wholesale business in pine and hardwood lum- 
ber, with offices at 213 Railway Exchange. Mr. Lom- 
bard has associated with him John T. Hughes, who is 
well and favorably known in the local trade, and who 
has an excellent knowledge of the general market. Mr. 
Lombard has also secured the services of several other 
well qualified lumbermen as buyers and shippers and 
will organize his business along liberal lines. He has 
already purchased several million feet of lumber and 
is in position to accept orders. 


Miller Bros., well known hardwood dealers of 208 
Willoughby building, this city, have been lately branch- 
ing out materially in their southern operations. Aside 
from the recent establishment of an assembling yard at 
Houston, Miss., the firm has lately made another pur- 
chase of hardwood timber near Macon, Miss., comprising 
about 20,000,000 feet, most of which is oak. For the 
conversion of this timber into lumber a new company has 
been organized called the Macon Lumber Company, with 
an incorporated capital of $50,000. N. B. Hester is 
president of this concern, O. G. Gardner, vice president, 
and Charles Miller, secretary and treasurer. The new 
company has three small mills in operation and is turn- 
ing out lumber rapidly. Charles Miller has been south 
for four months looking after operations there and will 
probably continue in personal charge of the manufactur- 
ing and shipping of stock in the south. 


Louis Wuichet, 710 Railway Exchange, this city, re- 
turned Monday from the Pacific coast, where he has 
been for about three weeks. Mr. Wuichet was on the 
coast at the time of the earthquake, but came home 
shortly afterward, having found it impossible for some 
time to transact business, He says that by the time 


he reached there on his last trip he found matters per- 
taining to the lumber trade in fairly good shape. The 
mills manufacturing white pine, sugar pine and red- 
wood are all in active operation and fully supplied 
with orders. F. F. Sayre, manager of the California 
Sugar & White Pine Agency, who is temporarily located 
in Oakland, is getting order out of chaos as rapidly as 
any man could and is able to handle considerable trade. 
Mr. Wuichet says that the general lumber situation 
has greatly improved and that probably within a short 
time eastern shipments will be running along in a nearly 
normal groove. 


Perley Lowe and Jacob Mortenson, two eminent Chi- 
cago lumbermen, have purchased from L. Van Winkle 
the latter’s saw mill and standing timber at Van’s 
Harbor, Delta county, Mich. The purchase includes all 
of Mr. Van Winkle’s possessions, embracing not only 
the saw mill at Van’s Harbor, but 40,000 acres of land, 
part of which is timbered and the remainder used for 
a stock farm and for various agricultural purposes. It 
also includes 300 head of polled Angus cattle, Mr. Van 
Winkle having been for years a prominent breeder of 
fancy live stock. Three thousand acres of the prop- 
erty are under cultivation and there is an apple 
orchard of 212 acres, one of the largest of its kind in 
the north. There are 20,000,000 feet of timber on the 
property, which will be manufactured at the mill. 
Reuben Knox, a well known Chicago lumberman, for- 
merly manager of the Ford River Lumber Company, at 
Ford River, Mich., will take charge of the property and 
a new lumber company will be organized at an early 
date for the carrying on of the business. With the 
sale of his property, Mr. Van Winkle retires from the 
lumber manufacturing business and will henceforth 
make his home at Santa Monica, Cal. 





CHANGES IN A LOCAL FIRM. 


The extensive wholesale yellow pine firm of Schultz 
Bros. & Benedict, 1225 Old Colony building, this city, 
has been dissolved by mutual consent, effective May 31. 
The firm was made up of William W., James M. and 
Alexander J. Schultz, operating as Schultz Bros., and 
Charles D. Benedict, for many years one of the best 
known exponents of southern pine in the central states 
trade. 

Coincidentally with this announcement is that of the 
formation of two new concerns, that of C. D. Benedict 





JAMES C. COWEN, OF CHICAGO. 


& Co., wholesale yellow pine and Schultz Bros. & Cowen, 
which Jatter firm succeeds to the poplar and hardwood 
departments of the business formerly conducted by 
Schultz Bros. & Benedict. 

C. D. Benedict & Co., composed of Charles D. Benedict, 
L. F. Koch and W. L. Babbitt, will henceforth operate 
as a separate institution. Mr. Koch and Mr. Babbitt 
were both formerly associated with Mr. Benedict when 
the latter was engaged in the wholesale trade at Peoria, 
Ill., and have since been connected with the firm ot 
Schultz Bros. & Benedict. Mr. Babbitt has been for 
several years the southern representative of Schultz Bros. 
& Benedict, with headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss., and 
is well and favorably known in the trade of Lllinois, 
Indiana and Michigan, where he traveled for a number 
of years prior to going south. C. D. Benedict & Co.’s 
main office will be in the Merchants National bank build 
ing, Peoria, Ill., and the firm will conduct a sales office 
at 1240 Old Colony building, adjoining the offices o! 
Schultz Bros. and will be placed in charge of a compe 
tent man. Mr. Babbitt will continue in the south as th: 
resident buyer for C. D. Benedict & Co. as well as for 
Schultz Bros., with headquarters at Hattiesburg. Schult 
Bros. will continue to handle yellow pine at wholesal 
as in the past, doing a general business in that line. 

The firm of Schultz Bros. & Cowen, which will handl 
hardwoods exclusively, with a specialty of poplar, is com 
posed of the three Schultz brothers and James C. Cowen, 
who has looked after this department for Schultz Bros. 
& Benedict during the past year or more. Mr. Cowen is 
an experienced hardwood man, having been for twenty 
years associated with some of the largest institutions 
engaged in manufacturing poplar and other hardwoods 
in the Ohio valley. He is particularly well known in 
Ohio and Indiana where for many years he traveled as 2 
representative of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company 
of Coal Grove, Ohio. Through his exertions the firm 
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of Schultz Bros. & Benedict has built up a fine trade 
in its hardwood department and this will be no doubt 
enhanced by Mr. Cowen’s personal identification with the 
business as a partner. 

Schultz Bros. & Cowen have a number of buying and 
selling representatives in the north and middle south. 
Mark S. McCullam, formerly of Chicago and for years 
a selling representative of southern pine and hardwoods 
in the middle states territory, is now stationed at 
Roanoke, Va., where he looks after the purchase of pop- 
lar and hardwoods and also supervises the manufacturing 
operations of Schultz Bros. in that district, they owning 
a large tract of timber and having the logs sawed at 
mills in that locality. W. H. Hines, formerly with the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber. Company, Cincinnati, and gener- 
ally conceded to be one of the best poplar men in the 
central states, is the general salesman for Schultz Bros. 
& Cowen and will cover Ohio, Indiana, lower Michigan 
and Illinvis in the interests of his new connection. L. P. 
Williams, an experienced buyer, is stationed at Vance- 
burg, Ky., ana will look after the buying in that locality. 

All of the above concerns are exceptionally well 
equipped in the essential points of experience, ability and 
organization to do a large and prosperous trade. Schultz 
Bros. will continue to operate under the same style as 
for many years, devoting especial attention to their ex- 
tensive interests in northern and southern pine, founda- 
tion piling, railroad ties and similar stock, in which lines 
they are among the heaviest wholesalers in the country. 





SOMETHING DOING ON A FISHING TRIP. 

E. Harvey Wilce, president of the T. Wilee Company, 
this city, returned Monday from a week’s trip in the 
vicinity of the company’s saw mill at Empire, Mich., 
and in accordance with his usual custom organized a 
personally conducted fishing party. Monday and Tues- 
day of last week Mr. Wilce took a party of eleven of 
his friends in a private car to the Platte river, a few 
miles from Empire. Anybody who knows Harvey 
Wilce also knows that he is not given to exaggeration 
and when he says that the party ensnared 500 of the 
speckled beauties in the two days the statement im- 
mediately becomes an historical fact. The members of 
the party were the following: Henry L. Nessen, Glen 
Arbor; John Santo, Traverse City; Will Holde nn, man- 
ager of the Park Place hotel, Traverse City. John Fs 
Ott, of the John F. Ott Lumber Company, Traverse 
City; Will Dailey, of Pearl Lake; Jerry Sullivan, of 
Cedar City, and R. S. Drew, John Donovan, John 
Tracey, Will Morris and E. R. Dailey, of Empire, the 
latter manager of the T. Wilee Company’s mill at that 
point. Last week Thursday Mr. Wilce, accompanied by 
Messrs. E. R. Dailey and’ R. 8. Drew, went to Glen 
Lake, Mich., where in two hours they caught four 
Mackinac trout weighing over thirty pounds. Mr. 
Wilce himself caught three of these, the largest one 
weighing nine pounds. Mr. Wilce says there is an 
abundance of gamey fish in the northern streams and 
lakes and that fishermen are going there in large num- 
bers this season. 





LUMBER ARRIVALS BY LAKE AT CHICAGO. 


For the week ended May 30, thirty-one vessels 
reached Chicago, carrying 7,369,000 feet of lumber, 
64,700 ties, 18,500 posts and 1,943 poles, as compared 
with thirty-six boats with 11,157,000 feet of lumber, 
64,475 posts, 240,000 shingles, 17,291 ties and 1,400 
poles in the same week last year. Total arrivals of 
the various commodities to date have been 61,946,628 
feet of lumber, 317,500 lath, 131,317 ties, 2,700 poles, 
1,240,000 shingles and 95,475 posts. For the week the 
receipts by date and vessel were: 

May 24—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., the R. 
G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company, consignee unknown, 
350,000 feet. Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Beaver island, the 
Beaver Island Lumber Company to the South Side Lumber 
Company, 338,000 feet. Steamer Albert Soper, Manistee, the 
State Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Com 
pany, 825,000 feet. 

May 25-—Steamer R. C. Wente, Beaver island, the Beaver 
Island Lumber Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, 270,000 feet. Schooner G. A. Marsh, Thompson, 
Mich., Boniface Bros. to William Ripley & Son, 7,000 ties. 

May 26—Steamer George C. Markham, Cheboygan, Mich., 
Samuel Gilpin to Raber & Watson, 4,000 ties, 4,000 posts 
and 1,000 poles. Steamer J. L. Hurd, Grand Marais, Mich., 
J. H. Hunter to the Standard Tie Company, 17,000 ties. 
Steamer Edward Buckley, Glen Haven, Mich., D. H. Day to 
the T. Wilce Company, 300,000 feet. Steamer Matthew 
Willson, Escanaba, Mich., the I. Stephenson Company to 
W. O. King & Co., 350,000 feet. Steamer J. W. Stephen- 
son, Marinette, Wis., the Edward Hines Lumber Company 
to the same, 600,000 feet. Schooner Lotus, Cheyboygan, 
Raber & Watson to the same, 8,500 ties. Steamer Pine 
Lake, Charlevoix, Mich., the Charlevoix Lumber Company 
to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 265,000 feet. 

May 27 Arendal, Manistee, Louis Sands Salt 
& Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, 230,000 feet. Schooner A. W. Luckey, Manistee, the 
Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Company to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, 300,000 feet. Steamer F. W. Fletcher, 
Marinette, the Sawyer-Goodman Company to the Chandler 
on cee Company, 375,000 feet. Steamer Louis Pahlow, 
Nahma, Mich., the Bay de Noque Lumber Company to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 345,000 feet. Steamer 

J. Nessen, Manistee, the State Lumber Company to the 
Theodore Fathauer Company, 350,000 feet. Schooner R. 
Simmons, St. James, Mich., M. J. Bonner to William Ripley 
& Son, 12,000 posts. Schooner City of Chicago, Nahma, 
~_ Edward Hines Lumber Company to the same, 325,000 
eet. 

May 28—Schooner Cora A., Sprague, Mich., the Cook 
Bros. Lumber Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, 456,000 feet. Schooner Libbie Nau, Van’s Har- 
bor, Mich., L. Van Winkle to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, 230,000 feet. Schooner Berwyn, Cheboygan, Sam- 
uel Gilpin to Raber & Watson, 9,000 ties. Schooner Delta, 
Marinette, L. H. McCormick & Co., to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, 480,000 feet. 

May 29—Schooner Isabella Sands, Manistee, the Louis 
Sands Salt & Lumber Company to the Chandler Lumber 
Company, 300,000 feet. Schooner W. Aldrich, Torch Lake, 
Mich., the Cameron Lumber Company to Fathauer & Hop- 
kins, 170,000 feet of lumber. Schooner H. Hutt, Cedar 
River, Mich., S. Crawford & Sons to Raber & Watson, 
7,700 ties. Schooner Butcher Boy, Bois Blane island, 
Raber & Watson to the same, 5,000 ties, 2,500 posts and 
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943 poles. Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Frankfort, Mich., 
the Bellows Bros. to the South Side Lumber Company, 450,- 
000 feet. Steamer C. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., Herman 
Iloeft to William Ripley & Son, 11,500 ties. 

May 380—Steamer Arcadia, Arcadia, Mich., the Henry 
Starke Land & Lumber Company to the Theodore Fathauer 
Company, 160,000 feet. Steamer S. O. Neff, Marinette, the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, 400,000 feet. 
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THREATENING A DISTURBANCE OF RATES. 


A meeting of railroad officials was held in Chicago 
this week upon the subject and results of which the 
attendants maintain a close silence. Rumor comes, 
however, from a quasi-authoritative source that the 
subject under discussion was with reference to a 
movement on foot to do away with the arrangement 
by which the lines running north and south have made 
up a through rate to Wisconsin and northern Michigan 
points, dividing at the Ohio river. Should this be done 
it would be tantamount te an advance of 3 cents a 
hundred pounds or more on lumber into that territory 
from the south via the Ohio river gateway. It is 
said that the meeting adjourned without action, but 
that the subject will be considered further at a meet- 
ing to be held next week in Chicago. 





THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 


_ Among those interested in the lumber and kindred 
industries who visited Chicago during the week ended 
Wednesday, May 30, were the following: 

"Wis, Alexander, Wausau, - A. Libbey, Oshkosh, Wis. 


f J. McGinnity, Denver, Col. 
E. J. Carpenter, Minneapolis, N. W. McLeod, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee. O. U. Miracle, Minneapolis, 
J. KE. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minn. I). R. Moon, Eau Claire, Wis. 
W. A. Cartier, Ludington, R. C. Morley, Saginaw, Mich. 

Mich. M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 
C. M. Carrier, Buffalo, N. Y, J. O. Nessen, Manistee, Mich. 
T. F. Cole, Duluth, Minn. a. @. oo, Owen, Wis. 
W. H. Cook, Duluth, Minn. George Pankratz, Sturgeon 
J. W. Dempsey, Manistee, say, Wis. 

Mich. Cc. G. Powell, South Bend, Ind. 


S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo. G. H. Rice, Green Bay, Wis. 
E. Germain, Saginaw, Mich. W. L. Roach, Muscatine, Iowa. 
A. E. Gilbert, Duluth, Minn. G. W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. M. Harlan, Des Moines, C. S. Smith, Marinette, Wis. 
Iowa. W. E. 
W. H. Hatten, New London, W. E. Snider, Davenport, Iowa. 
Vis. J. KE. Stark, Memphis, Tenn. 





R. W. Hemenway, Denver, Col. J. Vredenburg, Springfield, III. 
. H. Jenks, Cleveland, Ohio. Peter Vredenburg, Springfield, 


J 

R. H. Jenks, Cleveland, Ohio. Ill. 

W. Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont. J. W. Wells, Menominee, Mich. 
J. HU. Lesh, Goshen, Ind. W. D. Young, Bay City, Mich. 





VICEGERENT FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Hoo-Hoo followers in British Columbia will be grat- 
ified to learn that J. D. Moody, a director of the Van 
couver Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C., has been 
appointed by Snark Inman as Vicegerent Snark for 
British Columbia. Mr. Moody is a new member of the 





VICEGERENT J. D. MOODY, OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


order having been initiated April 6 at the concatena- 
tion held at Vancouver by Vicegerent Snark W. C. 
Miles, of the western district of Washington. Al- 
though a resident of His Majesty’s domain, Mr. Moody 
is a native of the United States, having been born 
at Fairfield, Tex., December 2, 1858. He has been 
associated with the Vancouver Lumber Company since 
1904. 
GRAND TRUNK-LEHIGH VALLEY ROUTE 

to New York and Philadelphia. Double track. Splendid 
scenery. Solid trains. Convenient terminals. Excel- 
lent diners. For full particulars write George W. 
Vaux, assistant general passenger and ticket agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, 135 Adams street, Chi- 
cago. 





George W. Schwartz, of St. Louis, Mo., one of the 
esteemed patriarchs of the Hoo-Hoo order and promi- 
nent in railroad circles as a representative of the Van- 
dalia line, was in Chicago several days this week in con- 
ference with a number of other railway officials. He was 
warmly welcomed by Chicago railroad men and lumber- 
men, who appreciate his occasional and too infrequent 
visits. 


Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 











We Build 
Special Fans, 
Blowers and 





Air-moving plants differ in their requirements; 
hardly two are alike. Not only is there the en 
tire range of pressures and volumes, but the fan 
must often be built to fit in a given space or tube 
driven by a certain prime mover, or to handle hot 
or corrosive gases, or to be absolutely free of noise, 
or to have the highe st possible efficiency, etc. 


It is true that a “‘standard” fan may be speeded 
up or slightly modified to meet different condi 
tions, but the chances are that it will not be as 
suitable for the work as would a fan designed for 
that particular place. 

We build special fans whenever they are 
needed. Our fans are custom made to measure. 
We do not recommend a type of fan until our en 
gineer has been on the ground, conferred with the 
customer and gathered and worked up the data. 
If we supply the fan, it fits your plant, not some- 
one’s else. 

This does not imply that we are not well 
equipped with patterns or that our prices are high. 
For instance we have a full line of patterns for 
fan outlets and inlets intermediate in size to those 
furnished as standard by other builders. We 
save the customer the trouble of having a length 
of special pipe made to join the fan to the piping 
system. Our shops are equipped with all modern 
machinery useful in building fans. 


We build fans for every practical 
purpose, also heating coils. Write 
for our Fan Catalog, “AL.” 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


GEO. H. GIBSON CO, 


(Sole builder of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in the United States.) 














MONTANA | \DAHO, E, WASHINGTON, 
Western White Pine 
Factory Stock 


is our specialty and we give good grades, good stock 
and good thickness. We also have good stocks of 
the following ready for immediate shipment: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE LUMBER, LATH AND BOX 
SHOOKS AND WASHINGTON FIR PRODUCTS. 


Delivered prices upon application. 


CASCADE LUMBER CO., 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
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IDAHO ana WESTERN 


White Pine Lumber. 
Larch Lumber and Idaho White Pine Lath. 


Weare manufacturers. 
Eastern yard and Qany trade solicited, 


Corr licited 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO., 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 








WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade. 
STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. 











IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 
For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 
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Minneapolis, Office: 731 Lumber Exchange. 
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Fir Bevel Siding. Flooring and Drop 
Siding, etc. Cedar Siding and Shingles. 


DAY LUMBER CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 








THE WAY WE MAKE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


has everything to do with their wear- 
ing qualities and because our product 
has been tested in all sorts of climates 
and weather conditions, we do not 
hesitate to recommend our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we carry a large stock at La 
Crosse, from which we fill rush orders. Address all 
correspondence to our Eastern office or wire your 
orders at Our expense. 


Cc. H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


Batavian Bank Building, 
Western Office, SEATTLE, WASH. LA CROSSE, WIS. 














It's the Way We Have 


of filling all orders promptly that enables 
us to satisfy dealers who are exacting. 
Better try us on 


FIR, CEDAR ana SPRUCE LUMBER 
and RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


E. F. HEISSER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 
Sales Office, Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Save Your Money 


By Using the 


RED BOOK 


Published Semi-Annually in January and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers of 
lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and manufac- 
turers, 

The book indicates their financial standing and manner 
of meeting obligations. Covers the UNITED STATES 
and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority on the 
lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also operat- 
ed and the same is open to you, 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bidg., CHICAGO. 
{6 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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Individual Losses to Lumber Dealers—Requirements for Rebuilding —Temporary 
Needs and Transportation. 
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San Francisco, CAL., May 28.—No trade in the long 
line of industries vitally affected by the great earth- 
quake in California and subsequent conflagration in 
San Francisco was more affected than the lumber 
trade. When the vast amount of lumber already in use 
and devoured by the flames, the destruction of stock 
material burned in the San Francisco lumber yards and 
the demolition and damage of buildings throughout the 
earthquake zone are taken into account the sum total 
of loss is almost incomputable. 

Individual Losses, 

The business part of San Francisco and more than 
half of the residence portion were completely wiped 
out, and not only a large proportion of the business 
houses were of wood but the residences were almost 
exclusively of that material. Then the fire got into 
the great lumber yards of the city and it is estimated 
that at least 40 percent of the 90,000,000 feet on hand, 
or in the aggregate 36,000,000 feet, was consumed. 

Among the individual lumber yard losses in San 
Francisco were the following, computed in feet: 
Simpson Lumber Company, 9,000,000; Hickman & Mas- 
terson, 2,000,000; Fred Rowe, 1,000,000; Bellingham 
Bay Lumber Company, 14,000,000; C. IF. Doe & Co., 
3,000,000; Blythe & Troth, 3,000,000; Shanton & Co., 
3,000,000; Morton & Co., 2,000,000. 

Then take the earthquake wreckage for a strip of 
country fully 200 miles along the coast from Point 
Arena, Mendocino county, to Salinas, Monterey county, 
and at least thirty miles wide, including such badly 
damaged towns as Santa Rosa on the north and San 
Jose on the south, and the destruction of wood material 
mounts still higher and gives some idea of the future 
draft upon the lumber supply of the Pacifie coast that 
will be necessary to repair the damages and place the 
stricken country back again upon its normal footing. 

Damage in Nearby Towns. 

I was in San Jose at the time of the shock, remained 
over one day and returned for another day at the end 
of two weeks, and know something of the wreck and 
ruin wrought in that town and vicinity by the 
trembler. On the day of the earthquake, also, | 
journeyed from San Jose to San Francisco, a distance 
of fifty miles up the southern peninsula of the bay ot 
San Francisco and back again to San Jose; so that 
from the car window I had a fair view of the wreck- 
age caused in the long line of towns and villages 
between those two points; but it would require chap- 
ters to describe in detail the havoe wrought. There 
are at least a dozen fair sized towns and cities along 
this line of travel, including Santa Clara with a popu- 
lation of 4,000; Palo Alto, with a population of 3,000; 
Redwood City, 2,000, and San Mateo, 2,500. 

In all of these towns, including San Jose, business 
houses and public buildings were badly wrecked, while 
in San Jose I saw both one and two story frame dwell- 
ings in ruins; while such large frame buildings as the 
California Pine Box Company’s factory and the annex 
of the Vendome hotel were mere heaps of kindling 
wood. Then when it is taken into account that the 
shock as affecting Santa Rosa and the other towns of 
the northern peninsula was more severe than on the 
southern peninsula a still clearer idea may be obtained 
of the havoe wrought throughout the stricken territory. 


Early Building Material Requirements. 

San Francisco as well as nearly every town within 
the affected district was in the midst of a very active 
building era. Thousands of structures of all kinds 
were in process of building, while the architects and 
builders were busy preparing plans for prospective 
structures. Considering that not only all of the dam- 
aged and destroyed buildings will be replaced, and 
many replaced in enlarged and improved form, but 
that all the buildings that were in process of con- 
struction and in contemplation will in all probability 
be erected, the lumber proposition again looms largely 
upon the horizon. 

Not only the logging camps and saw mills of the 
coast will be taxed to their utmost capacity, but the 
transportation facilities will be strained to their 
utmost in forwarding the vast amounts of material 
required from places of manufacture to the great lum- 
ber marts of the earthquake belt. The great bulk of 
the lumber that will be used in this work of recon- 
struction will be composed of the California redwood, 
so that there will be very busy times indeed among 
the lumber camps of Humboldt and Mendocino coun- 
ties for a period of years. The balance of the lumber 
required, excepting of course the hardwoods, will be 
composed of pine and spruce and will come principally 
from the lumber camps of Oregon and Washington. 


Rebuilding the West Coast Metropolis. 

Although San Francisco has been dealt an awful 
blow by the combined forces of earthquake and fire 
her citizens appeared to be imbued with dauntless 
courage and an indomitable will, and as almost un- 
limited financial backing seems to be at band it 
appears most probable that the city will be rapidly 
rebuilt, and that too in an enlarged and improved 
manner. Her men are only awaiting the clearing away 
of the debris to begin the great work of reconstruc- 
tion. In less than a year from the date of the earth- 
quake shock the work will doubtless be in full swing. 


There were many steel, stone and brick structures 
going up in San Francisco at the time of the shock, as 
well as a large number of residences. A good many flats 
were being built. It is the general consensus of opinion 
that while in the fire limits, which by the way have 
been largely increased since the fire, the buildings will 
he of a fireproof nature and the new residences will, 
to a very high percentage, be built of frame and this 
will mean the very extensive use of redwood lumber. 
From a residential point of view it is the general 
opinion that San Francisco wiil always be a wood town. 
Of course the precautions against fire and provisions 
for fighting fire will be doubled, so the chances of 
another extensive conflagration will be minimized to 
a very large degree. 

Temporary Needs and Transportation. 

At present the demand for lumber in San Francisco, 
Oakland and the neighboring bay cities is much larger 
than the supply and every possible expedient is being 
resorted to to increase the latter. The lumber pro- 
ducers of the coast are discriminating in favor of San 
l‘rancisco in their shipments, as much as possible, with 
due regard to commercial amenities. Many of the San 
lrancisco dealers had orders in for other points and 
much lumber had been loaded under them; these are 
being recalled when consistent and the shipments di- 
verted toward the burned city. 

Many of the old business: sites in San Francisco are 
being covered with temporary one story frame build 
ings and this line of construction creates the bulk of 
the present demand for lumber. Then across the bay 
in Oakland are many frame wholesale houses, manu- 
facturing and trading plants going up, to say nothing 
of the great number of temporary as well as permanent 
dwellings being erected in San Francisco. Dealers tell 
me that even this trade has doubled the demand for 
lumber in both San Francisco and Oakland. Yet the 
two cities were not without a supply to start with. In 
San Francisco were the 54,000,000 feet saved from the 
flames while the seven yards in Oakland had 40,000,000 
feet more that could be drawn upon and the dealers are 
hopetul that every demand will soon be met. 

All of the big lumber companies are replenishing 
their stocks as fast as possible and the supply is being 
dealt out with careful discrimination. 

But despite of the largely increased demand for lum 
her prices have been advanced but slightly—say from 
*1 to $2 a thousand—and this advance was not made 
by the dealers but by the loggers. CRAFTS. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Yellow pine is practically the only wood that is 
causing uneasiness. Those concerned in the manufac- 
ture and disposition of this wood somewhat reluct- 
antly admit their inability to account for the change 
whieh has taken place during the last month. While 
orders are not as plentiful now as they were a month 
or six weeks ago the mills have not yet caught up 
with their business and at few points are stocks ac- 
cumulating. The situation is anamolous in that the 
mills are but scantily supplied with lumber in ship- 
ping condition save probably in some of the upper 
grade items; the retail trade has about a normal sup- 
ply and the demand from the car building companies 
and for timbers and ties continues heavy. A charac- 
teristic trait of the southern pine manufacturer is that 
he judges the future by the present volume of busi- 
ness offered. The material he has sold cuts very little 
figure in his calculations; if orders are slack now and 
then he is disposed to grow apprehensive regardless of 
whether stocks at the mill are mere remnants and 
whether or not he has on hand contracts which will 
absorb a greater portion of his cut for from fifteen 
to forty-five days. Many are confident, however, that 
a firm front would result in bringing to the mills a 
large amount of business which is now held up solely 
on account of the uncertainty of the trend of values. 

* * * 

Searcity of labor is proving a serious menace to the 
operations of southern millmen, especially those located 
in Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Alabama. The 
seeming impossibility of getting enough men to oper- 
ate the plants may result in a shutdown during the 
summer months. The car service in most of the south- 
ern states is considerably improved. 

% * * 

Export trade shows a healthful tone that is decidedly 
encouraging. On the Port Arthur docks is 15,000,000 
feet awaiting vessels, and more is coming in. The 
German eall for American woods is especially active, 
poplar, cottonwood and whitewood finding increasing 
favor. German furniture makers and wood carvers 
are awakening to the good qualities of the last named 
wood and it is probable the market will expand from 
this time on. 

* * * 

The movement in white pine is not especially active, 
although there is no complaint in this regard. Stocks 
are more complete than for several weeks, but there 
is not the slightest indication of a decline in prices. 
Box lumber is the most active item on the list and 
dealers look for a good trade in this during the sum- 
mer months. 

* * * 

A hazy idea appears to have gained credence in some 
quarters that the hardwood situation has developed 
signs of weakness, and this is affecting foreign demand 
to some extent, importers holding off in expectation 
of a decline in prices. It is hard to account for this, 
as nothing in reports from points of supply and con- 
sumption bears evidence in substantiation. All along 
the line prices are firmly held and there is a generally 
active demand, which in many cases dealers find diffi- 
culty in filling. Oak, white and red, plain and quarter 
sawed, is called for in excess of supply in almost all 
markets, while poplar, chestnut, cypress, cedar, ash and 
gum are all in good demand, with prices firm and, in 
instances, exhibiting an upward tendency. 

x * * 


The cypress market is in very satisfactory shape and 
a large movement is reported in most quarters. In the 
southwest trade is slack, but this is occasioning no un- 
easiness, as it is the normal condition in that territory 
at this season, and dealers are holding strictly to the 
list and looking for an increasing demand through the 
summer months. 
* * 7 
About the only thing that would improve the pop- 
lar market would be more poplar. Dry stocks are ex- 
ceedingly scarce and there is no trouble about getting 
full list. Dealers buying in the south are taking all 
they can get at prices that seem to offer a good invest- 
ment, but many of the mills refuse to sell in advance. 
Poplar for box making is being taken in as low grades 
as freight rates will permit. 
* * * 


Some complaint is made by Washington millmen re- 
irding the irregular advances made by loggers. Their 
objection is not so much to the increases in rates as to 
the impossibility of knowing when they will occur. 
This makes taking orders for future delivery a haz- 
ardous proceeding, and it has been suggested that if 
the loggers would decide on prices at the beginning of 
the year and adhere to them it would be much more 
Satisfactory all around. Demand for west coast lum- 
ber continues plentiful and the majority of the mills 
are booked ahead for from two weeks to three months. 
Prices are steady, and although there is an occasional 
slight shading to meet local conditions the rule is a 
close adherence to the list. 
* * * 


_ The shingle market is weak and unless a marked 
improvement shall occur the shutdown of the Washing- 
ton mills will continue, as manufacturers have de- 
termined to hold up the market, whatever the cost to 
production. 


fe 


* a7 * 


The trade in spruce is fairly satisfactory and in the 
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longer lengths is entirely so. Most of the Adirondack 
mills started the season with little or no leftover stock 
and expect to have all they can do to take care of the 
business offered. 

+ ia » 

Estimates by the mills of the demand for 12 and 
14-foot hemlock appear to have undershot the mark 
and there is a scarcity of these lengths, with little 
chance of catching up with orders. Demand through- 
out the eastern market is brisk and in excess of sup- 
ply. 





Northern Pine, 





Chicago. The Chicago wholesale and retail yards 
have been doing a fairly active business this week 
in both city and country departments. A_ slightly 
easier feeling prevails relative to prices, inspired 
mainly no doubt by the weakness displayed in southern 
pine, but apparently this has exercised no pronounced 
unfavorable influence as yet on yard values here. At 
the same time it is not without a degree of influence 
and a few items are quoted 25 or 50 cents lower, 
mainly in low grade boards. Country orders are com- 
ing in fairly well and indicate considerable building 
present and prospective. City trade is of immense pro- 
portions, the status of building operations holding a 
large lead over last year. The enormous building 
project going forward at the suburb of Gary is an ad- 
ditional inspiring factor to the local trade, it being 
estimated that probably 40,000,000 feet of northern 
and southern lumber will be required there this season. 
It is said that one order for 4,000,000 feet has already 
been filled. 

Receipts by water at the port of Chicago last week 
were 9,524,000 feet, which is a considerable falling off 
from the lake receipts for the corresponding week last 
year, which were 19,004,000 feet. The heavy storms 
which prevailed on the upper lakes during the latter 
part of last week may account for much of this fall- 
ing off. 
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RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MAY 26. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
ye err re ee eee 47,345,000 14,791,000 
EE 00 sA000t6:60n 62benwadaneae J 16,864,000 
Tere rere 2,073,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO MAY 26. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
a Re er a ae 816,186,000 278,719,000 
1905 209,086,000 


. .740,640,000 





PCP eee Peer ee Fr 75,546,000 69,633,000 


WEEK ENDED MAY 26. 
Lumber. 


SHIPMENTS, 
Shingles. 





PE (iw: ss06 se RS ow See cae aw Pome 22,948,000 12,000,000 
PI ile 0:56, tdiin gobo cack ae Soha Eco 19,755,000 9,099,000 
Increase ......2.-eceeeeeees 3,193,000 2,901,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO MAY 26. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

DE itacvasesse ch einaaenen 442,238,000 224,720,000 
I sane rate pease eon 364,495,000 174,117,000 
Oc vcecceccesukeaes 77,743,000 50,603,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended May 30 were: 


CLaAss— No Value. 
8! Ee ee 14 § 8,550 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.............. 104 265,650 

5,000 and under 10,000.............. 29 199,100 
10,000 and under 25,000......cccccoss 13 171,500 
25,000 and under a OEE e 10 332,000 
Telford & Watson, apartments........... 1 100,000 

Se ne Cae ee 171 
Totals preceding week.............. 196 
Totals corresponding week 1905...... 106 


Totals from Jan. 1 to May 30....... 3,131 
Totals corresponding period 1905... .2,610 
Totals corresponding period 1904....1,971 








Minneapolis, Minn. A light volume of business is 
reported, but those down the river and in Wisconsin 
have been doing more than the local mills. Stocks are 
light and broken and the mills will not be in condition 
to push sales until some of this spring’s cut is dry. 
There have been heavy rains in this vicinity and re- 

“tail business is at a standstill. The river went on a 
short rampage and the boom company shut down for 
two days, but has resumed again. No interruption in 
sawing operations will be necessary. Prices are firm 
and some advance has been made in individual lists, 
covering 4-inch No. 2 and No. 3 boards. Other items 
are nearly all firm. 

Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis for the week 
ended May 28 were as follows: 








FIR 


For Car Material 


has withstood the severest 
tests and because of its 
strength and superior wear- 
ing qualities is today the 
generally accepted wood. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR GRADES. 


LEWIS & HUGHES, 


General Office, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
1502 Fisher Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE, 
804 Lumber Exchange. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
907 No. 18 Broadway. 





H. C. FRANCE, Oskaloosa, Ia 


Special Representative 








Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Re ady? Straight Cars. 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
5¢x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 
1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
4%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
4x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J]. D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D.: ’ 
J. A. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; R. T. Means, McPherson, Kas, 


Oh Yes ! 
| We can ship promptly. 

Fir, Spruce and 
Cedar Lumber 


Cedar Shingles in mixed cars 
with Cedar Lumber. 


BONDS - FOSTER LVMBER CO., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

























Lumber Exchange, 









Fir and Cedar Lumber 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send us your inquiries. | 


PARKER - BELL LUMBER C0O., | 


ot SEATTLE, WASH. | 





Mill 
| Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
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Receipts. Shipments. 

a6 ks al oka wtb 6 awe 8 hi ace 608,000 816,000 
Wednesday 544,000 896,000 
CO ne akhGae so aweeboteicae eens 432,000 736,000 
CES 55,594 oy Re ARRON 384,000 672,000 
Serre tee ere me 528,000 896,000 
NE i5.& asbirr red. 8 odie: scatman ee 976,000 640,000 
ean rere 3,472,000 4,656,000 
RE 5G 6 sbi Sece eine swine ae 3,264,000 5,440,000 
NE pitas: cb se neteueeaene me ey ee 
NE iin S56 5-4.6.5 0.8:6 0d 0 ete ne 6 RR 784,000 
Same week last year...............- 3,504,000 8,944,000 
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Saginaw Valley. The market is strong and owners 
of lumber experience no difficulty in disposing of 
the product. Box trade is active but the stock of 
raw material is scarce, box lumber bringing from $15 
to $18 a thousand. The door trade is good for ied 








(FIR, CEDAR AND SPRUGE LUMBER | 


CEDAR SHINGLES. 


J. P. CRANSTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS, 


Eastern Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 217 Bailey Bidg., 
Mills at Issaquah. SEATTLE, WASH. | 




















Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 
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RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 
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St. Paul & Tacoma = 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
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Eastern Office: ITARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


i 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

kh. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 
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We Want You to Know 


omething about our superior service and uni- 

form grades and while we might tell you by 
letter, we feel sure it would not be as satisfac- 
tory as seeing the products themselves, hence 
would suggest you try an order of our 


FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Long and Select Timber. Having a plant 
modern in every respect,we can insure perfect 
milling and satisfaction. Address all mail to 
main office, Tacoma. 


DOUD BROS. LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Mills at 
Pittsburg, Wash. 


Eastern Office, 317-318 Lumber Exch., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Leave 
it to us 


to send you the right 
kind of 





FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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domestic and foreign. Lumber is coming in freely and 
rail shipments are also heavy. Nearly all firms are 
behind their shipping orders. 
i iid 

New York. Demand is firm and has improved within 
the last two weeks, especially in common lumber, for 
which prices are unusually strong. The outlook gen- 
erally is very satisfactory and it is believed there will 
be a heavy call for white pine lumber and material 
for manufacturing purposes from suburban yards and 
mills. The building situation has picked up during 
the month; stocks in local yards have worked down 
to a low ebb and prospects are better than they have 
heen for several weeks. 

° 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers say there is not so 
much business but that they could readily transact 
more. There is a fair movement, however, and pros- 
pects are considered good for a lively trade during the 
summer, especially from the box makers, who are con- 
suming large quantities of stock. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. White pine is still moving at a good 
rate, though not so actively in all yards as last month. 
There is no change in price. 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The demand for white pine keeps 
up fairly well, notwithstanding the high price of the 
wood, which shows no indication of a decline and is 
held firmly at the figures that have obtained for 
months. Further advance, however, seems to have 
been arrested, and the range of values now is steady 
without any great pressure upon the dealers to supply 


stocks, 





Spruce. 





New York. Demand is firm, especially in long sizes, 
but in short lengths there is said to be some shading 
in price, due to keener competition by dealers, Adi- 
rondack stock manufacturers report old stock cleared 
off and that this season the mills started with praeti- 
cally nothing on hand, and as most of them have had 
‘o pay good prices for their logs it is believed that 
quotations in this market will not fall off perceptibly. 
Boards and flooring are in heavy request and the gen- 
eral outlook is satisfactory. 

nnn 

Boston, Mass. But little change is found in the 
spruce situation, although it is said that some mills 
have made concessions on frames. Others are holding 
firmly at prices which have been ruling for the past 
two or three months. Small random is a trifle weak 
and it is known that sales have been put through at 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The limited stocks of cedar posts put in 
last winter have been greatly reduced by a fairly 
good spring movement and operators report prices firm 
at list. Telegraph, telephone and trolley poles are all 
scarce and strong in price and are not likely to dis- 
play any change in either respect through the season. 
A comparatively light trade is looked for the coming 
month and dealers are not complaining that this is so, 
as they would have nothing left for fall orders were 
their trade to continue as heavy as it has during the 
last two months. 








——_—e—eeoerer> 


Minneapolis, Minn. This is a quiet season in the 
post market, but prices are holding firm. The trade is 
accepting the situation and paying prices higher than 
last year without protest. The pole business continues 
active and the movement of stock in filling orders 
includes a large proportion of half dry poles. Really 
dry stock is practically out of the market. 

Cee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good for cedar posts at 
prices a little higher than last season, as the supply is 
not large. This market does not handle ties or poles 
to any extent, though they are active on account of 
trolley extensions. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Yard dealers and car shippers report a 
steadily active business in practically all classes of 
stock. The big consuming industries of Chicago have 
not in the slightest degree reduced their volume of 
output nor are there any imminent prospects of their 
so doing, all being operated at practically full capacity. 
The interior finish mills have plenty of orders on hand 
and are running full; and while their buying is mostly 
in a small way, the aggregate of their wants is fully 
up to that of any period within the last year. The 
product of the implement factories is showing the 
usual volume at the beginning of summer, and as their 
trade covers both hemispheres and all latitudes, the 
demand for their goods is affected only in a slight 
degree by the arrival of summer weather in this lati- 
tude. 

Dry plain oak is the item most in demand and least 
to be obtained by buyers in this market. Both white 





and red oak in firsts and seconds are no more plentiful 
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than in the early winter, notwithstanding which prices 
do not show the buoyancy that might be expected. 
White ash is fully as scarce as plain oak and the 
thicker stock is next to unobtainable. Cottonwood is 
holding steady, with box boards-a leading feature. 
Red gum sells well in firsts and seconds and almost 
as well in culls. Basswood is not only holding its own, 
but exhibits some improvement over the early spring 
demand. Rock elm is one of the strong features of 
the northern hardwood industry and new stock is being 
disposed of satisfactorily at good prices. Soft elm is 
comparatively slow, but nevertheless a good seller. 
Birch commands an excellent market, more especially 
in firsts and seconds and thick stock. Maple occupies 
a rather paradoxical position, in that rough Michigan 
maple is rather disposed to weakness, while its product, 
maple flooring, is strong under a steadily heavy de- 
mand, with prices based on $38.50 for 1-inch firsts and 
seconds, 2% face f. 0. b. Chicago. 





St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood lumber business in 
general is pretty fair. No falling off in prices is 
noticeable. Ash is moving right along and the de- 
mand for 3-inch stock seems to be improving. The 
demand for cottonwood is also very good. Boxboards 
continue to be ready sellers at good figures. Box com- 
mon moves very satisfactorily at an excellent price. 
The receipts of cottonwood continue to be smaller 
than the shipments. Plain sawed red oak is in big 
demand and 2-inch firsts and seconds are showing a 
decided improvement. Inch firsts and seconds con- 
tinue to be in good demand and the prices realized are 
very satisfactory. Plain sawed white oak is unusually 
searce and is in big demand. Poplar continues to be 
in big demand. Inch and a half firsts and seconds 
select are in extraordinary demand and prices on this 
grade show an upward tendency. Poplar boxboards 
are a ready seller at an extra nice figure and stock 
of same is short. Quarter sawed red oak has shown 
a big improvement and the demand for inch firsts and 
seconds common quartered red oak is very active. 
Quarter sawed white oak is unusually active fer this 
time of the year and several of the dealers are re 
porting large sales of it. 

—ovoeOerrr 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues moderately ac 
tive though many lumbermen say conditions are some 
what easier than they were a couple of weeks ago. 
Buyers are not quite so eager for stock in some direc 
tions, this being particularly true of the east. A good 
volume of business is in progress, however, and there 
is enough demand to take up readily whatever is avail- 
able for prompt shipment. Interior mills are offering 
considerable gum for later delivery and this is caus 
ing the idea to prevail that gum prices will be shaded 
during the summer. In the face of this fact there is 
t very satisfactory demand for all the gum now of 
fered at very good prices. Ash and cypress sell as 
well as heretofore, while there is no abatement in the 
demand for cottonwood in any grade. Stocks are light 
and offerings are comparatively free although the call 
for this wood is considerably above the average for 
this time of the year. Plain oak is selling with mod- 
erate readiness at previous prices though there prob- 
ably is not so much demand for red oak. Quartered 
white oak is wanted, but quartered red oak is in poor 
demand, the latter being about the poorest seller on 
the entire list. Poplar is steady at prevailing prices 
with offerings rather light. More lumber is being 
produced than previously, but not in sufficient volume 
to have a depressing influence on values. 

oe 

Mobile, Ala. Business is good and all of the ex 
porters are booking more orders than in some time 
The outlook is bright, but dry stocks are short. Thi 
cypress market is all that could be desired from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint. Stocks at the ports ar 
limited, with very little coming in. The arrivals at 
Mobile during the last week were 250 cypress logs 
and 200 tupelo logs. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The factories are not buying in 
any quantity, but are taking small lots right along to 
satisfy immediate needs, and all are busy, so that as 
soon as the new cut is in shipping condition a goo: 
season of trade is looked for. There is a good loca! 
demand for flooring, but the country trade is slow 
wagon stock being the chief item. Dry stock is scare: 
except in birch and basswood, which latter wood is 
now moving in the new stock to quite an extent. 


EOo==Se=EerESea~S~rnm/'Y 


Saginaw Valley. The hardwood market continues 
steady with a fair movement and firm range of prices 
Local quotations are: Ash, $27; elm, $22 to $26; bass 
wood, $23 for No. 2 common and better and $15 fo: 
culls; beech, $13 to $14; birch, $20 to $22.50, an 
$16 to $18 for maple. Flooring manufacturers ar 
doing a heavy business and some plants are operate 
day and night. 

PQs 

New York. Some stocks are beginning to improv: 
materially. Plain oak is in good demand and gov 
grades of poplar and ash are freely called for. | 
other stocks there is only a moderate activity, espe 
cially in white maple, which seems to be most plent! 
ful. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand is strong, beins 
considerably in excess of the supply in a number 0! 
instances, Seasoned chestnut is especially scarce. 
Maple is moving actively and ash and oak are keeping 
pace with the best sellers. The price of chestnut has 
advanced slightly during the last two weeks and it 1s 
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predicted that other increases will be made before 
stock becomes more plentiful. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Some report of a slower movement 
of hardwood lumber is not shared by all dealers and 
the average is good all along the line. Dealers are 
very active in getting hold of new stock. Some of 
them are even reporting a fair lot of chestnut in, which 
is probably the most active hardwood, at least when 
the supply is considered. The only wood that seems 
to be at all plentiful is birch, which is coming in from 
all directions. Some dealers find it very hard to get 
oak, especially in some of the old districts south where 
they have operated, and others report a smaller sale of 
it. Prices are stationary and other woods are as be- 
fore. A good summer trade is assured without any 
real rush. Log prices are high. 

Boston, Mass. For the last ten days there has been 
little new business credited to hardwoods. The yards 
and consuming manufacturers appear to be well 
stocked so far as present needs are concerned. 

eee 

Baltimore, Md. The entire hardwood trade is ex- 
ceedingly brisk and the mills are unable to turn out 
some kinds of stocks fast enough to meet the demand 
upon the productive agencies. Good dry oak espe- 
cially is in strong request, the competition at the mills 
being very keen*and the manufacturers having mat- 
ters much their own way. Consumers, such as furni- 
ture manufacturers and others, are in the market, and 
they are compelled to meet the active competition of 
the car building concerns and the railroads, which 
purchase in large quantities, and are not especially 
fastidious in their requirements, so that holders of 
lumber are disposed to give them the preference. Ash 
is a good second, and all the other woods in general 
use are moving freely. The foreign business is about 
the same. More or less complaint about quiet is 
heard, though there has been practically no change in 
the foreign situation. There is still some hesitancy 
abroad to take stocks at the figures which the ex- 
porters must hold out for, because of a belief that 
quotations will not be maintained at their present 
level. 





Hemlock. 


- 





Chicago. The inquiry for hemlock has fallen off a 
trifle, but this was to have been expected, as buyers 
bought heavily during the spring. Dry stock is not 
plentiful at the mills and manufacturers are disposed 
to hold firmly to their prices. They are asking $17 at 
the mill and report that sales are easily made on that 
basis. A cut of 50 cents or so from the list is occa- 
sionally heard of, but this is not surprising in view of 
the sharp decline in yellow pine dimension in com- 
petitive territory. Otherwise the situation continues 
strong and without likelihood of serious deflection in 
values in the immediate future. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the hemlock mills find that 
their estimate of the demand for 12 and 14-foot stuff 
was too small and they are now very short of it, with 
not much prospect of catching up this year, for they 
have not logs enough to make it. The general demand 
is good and there is a good prospect for all the mills 
can do to keep up with the rush. Hemlock is moving 
as fast as it can* be turned out. 





Boston, Mass. The demand for eastern hemlock 
boards continues strong and wholesalers have no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their small offerings. Those 
who have orders in are being pressed for deliveries 
and state that the mills are in some eases rather slow. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The local market is calling for consid- 
erable poplar, mainly of the upper grades and dealers 
have only moderate supplies to draw from. Local 
stocks, however, are kept in fairly good balance by 
receipts from the smaller mills of the lower Ohio dis- 
trict and western Tennessee, though offerings of this 
class of stock are not heavy and values are being well 
sustained. 

The mills in the Ohio river district manufacturing 
soft yellow poplar are reported by their representa- 
tives in this territory to be selling their stocks of dry 
lumber without effort. Some of them are only 
meagerly supplied and do not find it necessary to keep 
men on the road in order to dispose of all they care 
to offer. This has also had a beneficial influence on 
prices, which are held at $46 or better f. 0. b. Ohio 
river points. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers home from southern trips are 
agreed that the high price of poplar must go on, as 
there is so little of it to be had and the promise of 
more this season is small. Dealers are buying all they 
can get at moderate prices, as they find some mills too 
high to make investments safe. There is a demand for 
poplar boxes, the wood being taken in as low grade as 
the freight rates will permit. 





Boston, Mass. There is no abatement in the 
strength of the market. Dry stock is reported in small 
offering with the demand very good at full market 
quotations. 


Baltimore, Md. Poplar is still demanded in large 
quantities, and the mills are busy sending out stocks. 
The car shortage is causing some trouble with respect 
to delivery, but otherwise the trade is in excellent 
shape, with consumers eager to take stocks. In fact, 
poplar is more active than almost any other wood, 
and the pressure upon the productive agencies is at 
times rather severe. Prices are firm and the trade is 
in a buoyant state. Much lumber is being shipped 
abroad, but exporters say that manufacturers are con- 
tent to get smaller returns from this foreign business 
than they realize on the domestic trade. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 





Tacoma, Wash. Plenty of demand for all kinds of 
lumber, steady prices and the market maintaining 
itself very satisfactorily are the reports heard at all 
of the mills. The saw mills are booked ahead any- 
where from two weeks to ninety days. Prices are 
close to list. Occasionally dimension is shaded 50 
cents and there is some cutting on other items, depend- 
ing on the condition of the mill, its stocks and other 
circumstances, but nearly everyone is holding to list. 
Fir logs continue firm at the new advanced prices and 
the supply does not grow overplentiful. Cedar logs 
are also firm. Cars continue scarce. 





Seattle, Wash. Lumber orders for last week are of 
about the same volume as for the previous period. The 
list is strong and there is plenty of business in sight 
to keep it so. Cars are more plentiful and shipments 
are being well cleaned up at most of the mills. Many 
of the cargo mills are turning down orders because 
charters cannot be-secured for immediate shipment. 





Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers here are taking orders 
for California stock and say their mills are making 
prompt shipments. The San Francisco demand has 
not caused any of the manufacturers to refrain from 
taking business in this section and the wholesalers 
here say that for the present at least the largest 
demand in California will be for common stock which 
does not come into this territory in any large amount. 
The car situation in Washington and Oregon is still 
such as to cause slow shipments, although some im- 
provement has been reported recently. Prices on all 
coast stock are firm with no changes reported. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is an effort to carry rather 
more far western stock than formerly, as it is feared 
that prices will be more stiff in a short time and this 
lumber is all wanted here. There is now an increasing 
use of redwood as siding and finish and sugar pine in 
place of white pine. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Buyers are still wondering what it is all 
about and why it is that yellow pine, which appar- 
ently could not be bought for love or money three or 
four weeks ago, should now be offered so plentifully 
and at such great concessions in price. There are 
plenty of explanations offered as to the cause of the 
yeliow pine slump and almost any of them would seem 
to be sufficient to account for a part of it, though all 
of them together could scarcely have caused the pres- 
ent deplorable situation under ordinary conditions. 
A plentiful supply of cars had enabled many of the 
mills to catch up with their orders. Many mills 
cutting out certain sizes of material for which they 
had heavy orders found themselves with an accumula- 
tion of boards and strips, small dimension and the like 
which rapidly accumulated into a surplus. Heavy 
northern buyers had purchased heavily during the first 
four months of the year and thereafter had temporarily 
withdrawn from the market. Retail trade had become 
rather slack during the planting season and stocks in 
the country yards did not move off as quickly in April 
and May as they did earlier. All the above factors 
contributed materially to the general weakness dis- 
played, but the large number of transit cars shipped 
from several southern manufacturing points was evi- 
dently the straw that broke the camel’s back. Local 
dealers say this week that in their opinion the worst 
of the break is over with and that henceforth the 
market will gradually recover its equilibrium. 

Finishing lumber and B flat flooring seem to have 
suffered the most of any items, the latter item it is 
said having been offered this week in Chicago as low 
as $8 under the list, while finish is almost as seriously 
affected. Thus far car material has not sympathized 
with other items, although some concessions are re- 
ported. Car sills which sold as high as $27 at the 
mill can now be bought for four or five dollars less. 
Sales of car decking were made here lately as low as 
$26, which is only $1.50 less than the price paid three 
weeks ago. It is said, however, that recent offerings 
have been made in the neighborhood of $25. Those 
who are handling this class of material say that the 
ear shops are still in the market to some extent, al- 
though many have covered the greater part of their 
needs up to January. 

Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine people believe 
their season of dull trade is nearing an end and that 
early. in June there will be an improvement in the 
demand for yard stock. They say the dealers have 
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Oregon Pine cougiss rin, 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 





CHARLES R. McCORMICK @ CO. 


Cable Address *‘Charmick.” 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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Cut Stock 
For Sash and Doors- 


cut to size from the best Western 


White Pine. We make this a 
special feature of our business 
and the strongest argument we 


can extend for your trade is the 
satisfactory service we are rene 
dering — evidenced by repeated 
orders. We also manufacture 


MOULDING, SIDING, FINISH 
AND FACTORY PLANK 


perfectly milled and in good 
grades. Drop us a line telling us 


about your requirements and we 
will gladly give you delivered 
prices. 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








Your How 
Are 


Factory You 
Sto ck Fixed? 


We have a fine stock of Western Pine 
Shop lumber and can take care of a two 
or three million feet order for the season. 
Western Pine Siding 4°’ and 6’’ in car 
loads or in mixed cars of yard stock. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Mills located at Ryan, Myers Falls and Addy, Wash., on 
. N. Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P. Ry. 


WESTERN WHITE PINE 











We are particularly well equipped to handle or- 
ders from the yard trade as we have large and well 
assorted dry stocks at both our mills on the North- 
ern Pacific. Can fill mixed car orders for common 
and finish in assorted lengths and widths. Also 
have in stock 


k 
1,000,000 Feet nots shop ana Better 


for which we solicit inquiries from the sash and 
door trade. Write for special prices. 


JENKINS-LUELLWITZ LBR. CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH, 
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bought very little for the last 60 days. Their stocks 
must be running low. The crop outlook warrants the 
expectation of an average summer and fall business. 
It is admitted that were prices in better shape the 
dealers would feel more like placing orders and that 
the present weak market is responsible for the holding 
back of much business. Mill stocks are not heavy. 


There is a surplus of some items, such as flooring and 
finish, but there are no large stocks of common at the 
mills and statistics show that stocks are lighter now 
than at the beginning of the year. Certain of the 
manufacturers seem anxious to force business and are 


making strong inducements for the dealers to buy, 
and those in position to pick up snaps in car lots are 
getting marked coneessions from the March list. Ship- 
ments are generally prompt. The railroad companies 
are furnishing ears freely and there is no complaint 


of car shortage. It is believed that when the coal 
strike is settled and the mines begin operations large 
numbers of cars will be called for and the supply for 
Jumber shipments will show a falling off. 








New Orleans, La. Some improvement is reported in 
market conditions, and it is hoped that the flurry in 


prices is about over. Demand is looking up somewhat, 
car material is still said to be selling readily at list 


and the outlook is pronounced satisfactory by the 
larger operators. It is difficult to obtain anything 
like accurate information as to the recent price con- 
cessions made on certain items of slow moving stock 
by individuals, but the consensus of opinion seems to 
be that the era of price cutting is very near its finish. 
There have been some complaints of labor scarcity. 
Car supply is improved. Mills are reported busy, al- 
though there is said to be a disposition among the 
Jarger operators to curtail output somewhat until the 
slackness is over. 
——eeeeaa 
New York. The market is in better shape than two 
weeks ago and offerings are not as heavy as at that 
time. Flooring is normal and prices are satisfactory. 
Dimension stock is fair and prices steady. Manufac- 
turing points report supplies not overabundant, and 
with the expected demand in sight local yards are 
sending out inquiries with a view of being well sup- 
plied during the summer. 
“eee 
Boston, Mass. There is a very quiet demand for 
hard pine flooring and those who are willing to take 
on new supplies can buy at prices lower than those 
generally quoted. The trouble with the hard pine 
flooring market appears to be due almost entirely to 
the fact that there are large consignments both in this 
market and in New York. Large sizes, however, are 
as firm as ever. 
—Teeeaee 
Baltimore, Md. Stocks of Georgia pine are about 
equal to current requirements. A fairly liberal selec- 
tion prevails and no difficulty is experienced in getting 
stocks. Values, however, continue firm and high, and 
the out-of-town business makes up for any deficiency 
in the local movement. The city business, however, 
appears quiet only by compzrison with the brisk de- 
mand from distant sources, which is as active as at 
any previous time. All the mills are loaded up with orders 
and delays are experienced in having individual wants 
met. Builders are calling for lumber in large quan- 
tities, though the demand here from this source has 
abated considerably. There are few breaks in the 
burnt district to be filled, and these are being closed 
up slowly. More or less reconstruction outside is in 


progress. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Baltimore, Md. North Carolina pine continues to 
come in with comparative freedom, and a superficial 
view of the lumber district leads to the impression 
that more or less accumulation is taking place. Cer- 
tainly, the lumber yards and the wharves present a 
different aspect from that observed last year, when 
much of the space reserved for stocks was entirely 
bare. As far as occular demonstration goes, supplies 
are much larger than they were in 1905, and additions 
to the stocks in hand are being made. So far the 
range of prices has not been affected, but among some 
dealers the impression prevails that an easing off may 
oceur later in the season. For the present the range 
of values is firm and lumber is moving in large quan- 
tities. Builders are in the market; as many contracts 
for the erection of houses are being closed, and rents 
are about one-third higher than was the case during 
the period before the present boom. Flooring alone 
shows a decided decline. 

PAs 

Boston, Mass. The demand is in a more or less 
apathetic state. The easier tone in the southern pine 
market and the fact that consumers stocked up pre- 
vious to the last advance have resulted in the present 
demand being confined more or less to special orders. 
It is reported that the mills are still running full, with 
a fair volume of reserved orders, and that prices so 
far show but little weakness, 





Cypress. 


— ee 


Kansas City, Mo. Reports indicate that the demand 
for cypress is not as active as it has been. Jobbers 
say trade in the southwest is rather quiet but no more 


so than usual at this time of year. There is no ten- 
dency on the part of the cypress people to go after 
business at the expense of prices and the list is firmly 
maintained. The inquiry is showing a slight improve- 
ment and it is believed that there will be a very sat- 
isfactory demand through June from all parts of the 
territory. Special stock is in normal demand and con- 
ditions are considered satisfactory by cypress people. 
The supply of lath is improving at most mills and 
orders are being taken at some points for straight car 
lots. 





New Orleans, La. Demand from line yards is said 
to be increasing, with the general trade outlook excel- 
lent. Prices continue firm, with plenty of orders to 
keep the mills busy. Car supply is improved, export 
demand growing and satisfactory steamer room condi- 
tions reported. The better grades of cypress shingles 
are again growing very scarce. Lower grades moving 
off well. Lath are in excellent demand and mixed car 
orders popular. Prices are stiff and little or no accu- 
mulation is seen either of lath or any grade of shingles. 





Chicago. Trade was a little slow during the early 
part of May, but made a comfortable gain during the 
latter part and is now holding its own at good prices. 
Representatives here of the southern cypress mills say 
that they are having a fairly good inquiry for special 
stock in the way of greenhouse material, shop lumber 
and uppers. Advices from the mills are to the effect 
that orders are not urgent, but of healthy volume. 
Prices have shown no tendency to slump and the 
slight concessions are not sufficiently numerous to 
affect the general market. 


—woooreers 


New York. There seems to be plenty of stock in 
evidence at this time and the demand, while improved, 
is not as strong as a month ago. Indications of heavy 
trade shortly are good, especially among local planing 
mills. In view of the scarcity of stock at shipping 
points prices continue firm, even though the call is 
somewhat slack. The list seems to be strictly ad- 
hered to and the market generally is regarded as in 
very satisfactory shape. 
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Baltimore, Md. Manufacturers of cypress are more 
than pleased with prevailing conditions as well as with 
the outlook. Stocks are moving in large quantities at 
prices that insure a wide margin of profit, and all the 
plants have enough orders on hand to keep them busy. 
Lumber of all grades is entering into consumption and 
while some accumulation has taken place of late, the 
trade in the main presents a very encouraging aspect. 
The receipts are large but do not exceed local require- 
ments, so that the situation is kept well in hand. 
Holders of stocks are making no concessions, though 
a slightly easier feeling seems to prevail. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand for red cedars is not heavy and 
offerings are correspondingly restricted. Dealers here 
say that there are few transit cars to offer and that 
they are accepting orders on the basis of $3.13 for 
extra 5 to 2s and $2.81 for stars. Extra white cedar 
shingles are unusually scarce and northern manufac- 
turers are holding them at $3 Chicago delivery. 
Standards are quoted at $2. There was a heavy sur- 
plus of low grade white cedars last season, but the big 
spread in price has resulted in an improved demand 
and the surplus is now reported to be disappearing 
rapidly, so that dealers are expectant of an improved 
quotation. Sales of lath are of healthy proportions, 
although stocks continue limited. Quotations are as 
follows: No. 1 white pine, $5.10; No. 2 white pine, 
$4.50; No. 1 norway, $4.75; No. 1 hemlock, $4.50; No. 
2 mixed, $4.25; No. 2 hemlock, $4. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The continued idleness of the 
coast mills has the effect of keeping the market firm, 
although there is not a very active demand. With the 
understanding that the new minimum weight schedule 
is not to take effect for another two weeks or so, orders 
are being taken now on a basis of $2.65 for stars and 
$2.95 for clears, but with an upward tendency, and 
some lists out at higher prices. It is likely that an 
advance will be made all along the line if the shut- 
down holds another month. 





Saginaw Valley. The market is exceptionally firm, 
sales of No. 2 hemlock being reported at $4.50, while 
$5 is the price asked for No. 1 grade. White pine lath 
are exceedingly scarce and would be worth in this 
market $5.50. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The lath market is active and a 
lot are being picked out of the hatchways and in the 
forward stowage of incoming vessels. Lath are selling 
at wholesale at San Pedro at $3.30, but any lessening 
of the supply would quickly run them up 10 or 15 
cents. There is a decided leaning toward red cedar, a 
good quality of which can be bought in small quanti- 
ties over the rail at San Pedro as breakage for lumber 
cargoes at about $2.75. Several extensive retail deal- 
ers have declared that they prefer the red cedar and 
will buy all they can get of them. A cargo is on the 
way down. Just where from cannot be learned, 


Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle market is off. 
Some business is coming in but the demand is slack 
for this season. Most of the quotations to the east are 
$1.80 for stars but there are few sales at that figure, 
most of them being below it. There is considerable 
stock in transit compared to the demand. The shut- 
down of the shingle mills is very effective and few 
shingles are being made except by combination mills 
which do a mixeu car business. Indications are that 
the market will strengthen materially in the next two 
or three weeks despite efforts to break it, even if the 
demand continues only at its present volume. 





Seattle, Wash. The shingle situation may be 
summed up in the statement that no orders, other than 
for immediate necessities, are being received and that 
the mills have determined to continue the shutdown 
unless there is a change for the better at the present 
Shingle Mills Bureau list. Of a large volume of small 
orders on hand at several offices not a car is being 
shipped, as the shingles cannot be purchased from the 
mills on the basis of the orders. Everywhere there is 
confidence in the outcome. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand for red cedar shingles 
continues slow. The price has been well maintained 
and the dealers have not felt like loading up very 
heavily in the absence of active demand. It is be- 
lieved that shingle stocks with the retail dealers are 
light at this time. Stocks at the mills are rapidly 
decreasing. About 90 percent of the output has been 
shut off since May 16, and it is understood here that 
many of the mills will not start operations until about 
June 15. By that time it is expected the dealers will 
be buying more freely. Prices are firm here and on 
the coast, and transit cars are coming into this terri- 
tory slowly. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The arrival at the head of 
the lakes of a large amount of red cedar has created a 
slight weakness in the strong prices which have pre- 
vailed for several months, some dealers having been 
authorized to make slight cuts from list. Demand is 
considered only fair. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A light stock of shingles is on hand, 
as demand is good and jobbers have not bought any 
more than they needed, for they looked for lower 
prices. They report that the red cedar mills have 
managed to hold their prices now only by shutting 
down and if they should fail to band together in this 
way hereafter there will be a decline anyhow. As it 
is, prices are still higher than they were last season 
and seem likely to remain so. Every effort is being 
made to keep a stock of lath, but there does not seem 
to be enough of it produced to meet the demand. 





Boston, Mass. Fairly active demand is reported for 
shingles, but there is a feeling that prices are not as 
strong, as the production is daily increasing. About 
the top price for business today is $3.65. It is known, 
however, that some orders have been taken at prices 
from 5 to 10 cents less. Lath are in quiet call. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Demand is inactive in all tight barre 
stock. YTierce hoops are slow sale and are quoted at 
from $10 to $11. No sales are reported of tierce or 
pork staves. Oak pork staves are held at from $20 to 
$21, tierce staves at from $28 to $29 and oil staves 
at $30. A sale of wood-bound tierces for out of town 
delivery is reported at $1.221%4. Similar packages are 
quoted for local delivery at $1.20. In slack barrel 
cooperage there is some inquiry for apple barrel stock 
and a few sales are reported. Staves are quoted at 
from $3.50 to $4.50 and heading at from 34 cents to 
4% cents a set. Coiled elm hoops are reported ex- 
tremely scarce, especially 5 and 8 foot. An improved 
demand is reported for butter tub stock at fair 
prices. 

St. Louis, Mo. The inquiries for fruit barrel stock 
are getting more frequent every day. Otherwise the 
cooperage conditions have not changed any. The pros- 
pects for a big crop of fruit are very bright. Flour 
barrel stock still remains quict. Lime barrel stock 
has brightened up a little since last week, but it is 
still rather quiet. 





Los Angeles, Cal. The demand for slack cooperage, 
such as asphaltum and flux tierces, never has been 
greater than at the present time. The Los Angeles 
Cooperage Company is bringing in fir and spruce from 
Aberdeen, and is working overtime to keep up with 
the demand from the oil refiners. There is still 2 
pretty good demand for wine barrels, and a growing 
demand for pickle kegs, many of the latter being of 
Oregon spruce. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some increase of activity in slack 
cooperage stock is reported, on account of the prospect 
of an apple crop, but the apple men are not buying 
much yet. There is no change of prices, though hoops 
are as scarce as ever and will not be plentiful again 
this year. Jobbers quote dry elm flour barrel staves 
at $9 to $9.50 for first class, basswood heading at 5% 
to 6 cents and coiled hoops at $10 to $10.25 for 6-foot. 
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